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SECTION  V. 


OP  TBC  EUtORS  AKD  COKniADICTIOVS  OF  THOSE,  WHOSE  PEIN- 
CIPLES  DIFFE&IVG  FEOM  MINE,  EEPER  THE  CHEQUAL  DB- 
GRJEES  OP  UKDEmSTAKDniGSy  TO  THE  VKEQVAL  DECREES  OP 
PEEPECTIOK  IN  THE  ORGANS  OP  THE  SENSES, 


S/Lm  ROUSSEAU  and  I  are  of  opposite  opiDions 
coDcern'mg  this  questioo.  It  is  not  my  design  in  refii* 
ting  some  of  his  ideas,  to  criticise  the  Emilias ;  that 
work  is  at  once  worthy  of  its  author  and  of  the  pub- 
lic esteem*.  But  M.  Rousseau  being  a  too  close  imi- 
tator of  PlatOj  has,  perhaps,  frequently  sacrificed  pre- 


*  The  fiiry  with  which  the  monks  and  priests  have  peisccuted 
M.RottBeau,  ban  unsuspected  proof  of  theexceUenceofhbwoik, 
Common  authon  are  fric  from  peisecution. 
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cUioii  to  eloquence ;  aod  has  fmllen  ioto  cootradictions 
which  be  would  doobllefs  haTe  avoided,  if  be  bad 
beea  a  more  tcnipoloas  obtenrerof  bis  own  ideas,  and 
Biore  alteoliYely  compared  them  with  each  other. 

I  propose,  io  the  examioation  of  the  principal  aMer- 
ttoos  of  ibis  author,  to  shew,  that  ahnost  all  bis  errors 
are  the  uecetiary  consequences  of  the  fcJkming  prin* 
cipk  too  lightly  admitted : 

That  the  inequaUtj  in  understandings  is  the  effect 
o  f  t  he  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection  of  the  organs 
of  the  senses^,  and  that  oar  Tirtnes,  as  well  as  onr 
talents^  are  equally  dependent  on  the  direnity  of  oar 
temperaments. 


^to-^ 


CHAP.  I. 


€#liTmanieTioics  or  tkk  amom  or  kmilivs 
coftcaamKc  tme  txt^caLiTT  or  cnaca- 
sTAicaiic«s* 

Twft  mere  assemVIa^  of  M.  Rons:!cmi's  ideas  wiQ 

a.       *  « 

pfove  metr  oowcranetT. 


*  lmNi»  ^nfiftiiMk  f«||ir«i  «  iMMi  #ahr  «•  tte  onafl 
w  ^HMaftMavikk  waM^s  ||||[||||p^  sM  Maae  sHMaa  aara  cbbwos  wicb 
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OoBtnA&cUoM  •k  ■■■■•<■■  am  thm  if^aility  oC  widciff  adif. 


1.  PROPOSITION. 

He  says.  Letter  3.  p.  1 16.  vol.  v.  of  the  Eloisa*: 
^  To  change  the  characters  we  mast  change  the 
^  temperaments ;  to  desire  in  like  manner  to  change 
^  the  uttderstandings,  and  of  a  fool  to  make  a  man  of 
^  talents,  is  to  desire  to  make  a  fair  man  brown.  How 
''  can  we  form  the  hearts  and  understandings  by  one 
^  common  model  ?  Do  not  oar  talents,  our  virtues, 
^  and  vices,  and  consequently  our  characters,  depend 
^  entirely  on  our  organization." 

2.  PROPOSITION. 

He  says,  p.  l64,  l63,  166.  vol.  v.  of  the  Eloisa, 
**  When  children  are  brought  up  in  their  original 
^  simplicity,  whence  do  they  derive  those  vices  of 
**  which  they  have  seen  no  example  ;  those  passions 
*'  they  have  had  no  occasion  to  feel :  those  prejudices 
**  that  nothing  can  have  given  them  ?  The  faults  of 
**  which  we  accuse  nature,  are  not  its  work,  but  ours. 
^  A  vicious  speech  in  the  mouth  of  a  child,  is  a  strange 
''  plant  whose  seed  is  borne  by  the  wind." 

In  the  first  of  those  quotations,  M.  Rousseau  thinks 
thai  it  is  to  our  organization  we  owe  our  vices  and 
passions,  and  consequently  our  characters. 


*  I  take  mostof  m  J  quotations  from  let  3.  vol.  t.  of  the  Eloisa. 
It  is  an  extract  from  the  Emilius  made  by  the  author  himself. 
In  tins  letter  be  has  assembled  almost  all  the  principles  of  hb  great 
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CoBtradietiow  of  Bo— >■■  oa  the  iacqvalit  j  of  ■■dcmaadJac. 
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In  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  (and  I 
think  with  him)  that  we  are  bom  without  vices,  be- 
cause we  are .  bom  without  ideas  ;  but  for  the  same 
reason  we  are  also  bora  without  virtue.  If  vice  be  a 
stranger  to  human  nature,  virtue  must  be  a  stranger 
also.  Both  of  them  are  not,  and  cannot  be  any  other 
than  acquisitions  (1).  For  which  reason,  a  child  is 
supposed  not  capable  of  sinning  till  seven  years  old, 
as  before  that  age  it  has  no  precise  idea  of  Justice  or 
injustice,  or  any  knowledge  of  its  duty  towards  man- 
kind. 

3    PROPOSITION. 

M.  Rousseau  says,  p.  63.  vol.  iii.  of  Emilius,  '^  That 
''  the  sentiment  of  justice  is  innate  in  the  heart  of  nan." 
He  repeats,  p.  107.  of  the  same  vol.  *^  That  there  is 
*'  at  the  bottom  of  our  souls  an  innate  principle  of 
**  virtue  and  justice.^ 

4.  PROPesiTiox. 

He  says,  p.  II.  vol.  iii.  of  Emilius,  '' The  interior 
''  voice  of  virtue  cannot  be  heard  by  the  poor  (2),  who 
^'  only  think  how  to  subsist."  He  adds,  p.  l6l.  vol. 
iv.  ibid.  ''  The  common  people  have  few  ideas  of 
<'  what  is  fair  and  honest/*  and  concludes,  p.  1  VI, 
vol.  iii.  *'  that  before  the  age  of  reason,  man  does 
*'  good  and  evil  without  knowing  it. 

We  see,  that  if  in  the  third  of  these  propositions 
]M.  Rousseau  believes  the  idea  of  virtue  to  be  innate, 

in 
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CootradicUont  of  Roaaseaa  oo  the  ineqamlity  of  anderstandiuflr. 

io  the  fourth  he  believes  it  to  be  an  acquisition  ;  and' 
he  is  there  right.     It  is  a  perfect  legislation  only  that 
gi?es  nil  men  a  perfect  idea  of  virtue^  and  compels  them 
to  be  honest. 

All  men  would  have  been  just,  if  Heaven  had  en- 
graved on  their  hearts^  while  in  the  cradle,  the  true 
principles  of  legislation  ;  but  that  it  has  not  done. 

It  was  the  will  of  Heaven  therefore  that  men  should 
owe  to  reflection  the  excellence  of  their  laws  :  that 
the  knowledge  of  those  laws  should  be  an  acquisition^ 
and  the  produce  of  genius  improved  by  time  and  ex- 
perience. In  fact^  I  would  say  to  M,  Rousseau,  if 
there  were  an  innate  sentiment  of  justice  and  virtue, 
that  sentiments,  like  those  of  corporeal  pleasure  and 
pain,  would  be  common  to  all  men,  to  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich,  to  .the  common  people  as  well  as  the  great ; 
a  man  wpuld  at  every  time  of  life  distinguish  good 
from  evil  (3). 

But  M.  Rousseau  says,  p.  109.  vol.  iii.  of  Emilius, 
^  Without  an  innate  principle  of  virtue,  should  we  see 
**  the  just  man  and  the  ))onest  citizen  concur,  to  his 
**  own  prejudice,  in  the  public  good  ?"  I  answer,  no 
one  has  ever  concurred  in  the  public  good  to  his  own 
prejudice.  The  heroic  citizen,  who  risks  his  life  for  a 
crown  of  glory,  to  merit  the  public  esteem^  and  to  free 
his  country  from  servitude,  yields  to  the  sentiment 
that  appears  to  him  the  most  agreeable.  Why  should 
he  not  find  his  happiness  in  the  exercise  of  virtue,  in 
the  esteem  of  the  public^  and  the  pleasure  attached  to 
thiit  esteem  i  Why  should  he  not  expose  his  life  for 

s  S  his 
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bis  cooDtry,  when  the  sailor  and  the  soldier,  tbe  one 
ID  a  storm,  and  the  other  in  the  trenches,  expose  theirs 
every  day  for  a  shilling  ?  The  generous  spirited  man, 
who  seems  to  concur  in  the  public  good  to  his  own 
prejudice,  is  therefore  led  to  it  by  the  sentiment  of  a 
noble  interest.    Why  does  M.  Rousseau  deny  in  this 
place  that  interest  is  the  sole  and  universal  motive  of 
men's  actions,  and  allow  it  in  a  thousand  other  parts  of 
his  works  i  He  says,  p.  73.  vol.  iii.  of  Emilius,  *'  A 
man  may  make  what  pretence  he  pleases  of  prefer* 
ring  my  interest  to  his  own,  and  colour  the  lie  with 
'*  what  demonstration  he  will,  yet  I  am  still  very  sure 
''thatil  is  one.**    And,  p.  137.  vol.  i.    "When  my 
**  pupil  engages  with  me,  I  would  always  have  him 
^  find  a  present  and  sensible  interest  to  fulfil  his  en<« 
^  gagement  ,*  believe  and  that   if  he  ever  fail,  the 
**  falsehood  may  draw  on  him  evib  which  he  wiU  see 
'*  arise  from  the  order  of  things.'' 

In  this  quotation*,  if  M.  Rousseau  think  himself  the 
more  secure  of  the  promise  of  his  pupil,  as  that  pupil 
has  more  interest  to  keep  it,  why  say,  vol.  i.  p.  130.  of 
Emilias,  ''  He  who  keeps  his  promise  merely  for  his 
"  profit  and  interest,  is  scarcely  more  bound  than  if  be 
**  had  never  promised."  Such  a  ilflii  will  certainly 
not  be  bound  by  his  promise,  but  by  his  interest.  Now 
this  obligation  is  full  as  good  as  another,  and  M.  Rous- 
seau does  not  doubt  of  it  when  he  would  have  intenU 
hind  hii  pupil  /#  Mspromue.  Men  are,  and  ever  will  be 
so  much  the  more  faithful  observers  of  their  promise 
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as  they  have  more  id terest  to  keep  it.     Whoever  fails 
in  this  case  is  more  fool  than  knave. 

I  own  that  it  is  rare  to  find  such  palpable  contradic- 
tions in  the  principles  of  the  same  work.  The  only 
waj  of  accounting  for  this  moral  phenomenon  is^  to 
allow  that  M.  Rousseau^  in  his  Emilius,  has  less  regard 
to  the  troth  of  what  he  8ays^  than  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  says  it«  The  result  of  these  contradictions 
is,  that  the  ideas  of  justice  and  virtue  are  real  acquisi* 
tions. 


CHAR  11. 


OF   THE   UNDERSTANDING,  AND  OF   TALENTS, 

^  HAT  is  in  man  the  understanding  i  The  assemblage 
of  his  ideas.  To  what  sort  of  understanding  do  we 
give  the  name  of  talent  f  To  an  understanding  concen- 
tred in  one  subject ;  that  is  to  say,  to  a  large  assem- 
blage  of  ideas  of  the  same  kind. 

Now,  if  there  be  no  innate  ideas,  (as  Af .  Rousseau 
allows  in  several  parts  of  his  work,)  understanding  and 
talent  must  be  acquisitions  in  us,  and  both  of  them,  as 
I  have  already  said,  have  therefore  for  generating 
principles: 

B  4  1.  Cor- 
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Talrato  Ibc.  effect  of 


1.  Corporeal  sensibility  ;  witboat  which  we  canie^ 
ceive  oo  sensations. 

.    2.  J^Iemory  ;    that  is,  the  faculty    of  lecollectiog 
sensations  received. 

d.  An  interest  to  indnce  ns  to  compare  onr  sena»-> 
lions  with  each  other  (4) ;  that  is,  to  observe  with  atteiH 
tion  the  resemblances  and  differences,  and  agreements 
and  disagreements  that  various  objects  have  with  eadi 
other. 

It  is  this  interest  that  fixes  the  attention,  and  that 
in  men,  organized  in  the  common  manner,  is  the  pro- 
ductive principle  of  their  understanding. 

The  talents,  regarded  by  some  as  the  effect  of  a  par- 
ticular disposition  to  a  particular  sort  of  understanding, 
are,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  the  produce  of  the 
attention  applied  to  ideas  of  a  certain  sort.  I  com- 
pare the  mass  of  human  knowledge  to  the  keys  of  an 
organ.  The  several  talents  are  the  stops,  and  the  at- 
tention, put  in  action  by  interest,  is  the  hand,  that 
can  indifferently  apply  itself  to  one  or  other  of  the 
stops. 

In  short,  if  we  acquire  even  the  sentiment  of  self- 
love,  and  if  we  cannot  love  ourselves  without  having 
previously  felt  the  sensation  of  corporeal  pleasure  and 
pain,  all  then  in  us  b  acquisition. 

Our  understanding,  our  talents,  our  vices  and  vir- 
tues, our  prejudices  and  characters,  necessarily  formed 
by  the  assemblage  of  our  ideas  and  sentiments,  are 
not  therefore  the  effect  of  our  several  temperaments. 

Onr 
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Error  of  iLiammtwm  mpeetk^  clMurmeier»  exposed. 

Oar  passioos  themselves  are  not  depeDdent  od  them. 
I  shall  cite  the  people  of  the  North  as  a  proof  of  this 
•troth.  Their  phlegmatic  temperament  we  are  Ipld,  is 
the  particalar  efiect  of  their  climate  and  nourishment; 
jet  are  they  as  sosceptible  of  pride,  envy^  ambition^ 
aivarice,  and  superstition,  as  the  more  sanguine*  and 
bilioas  inhabitants  of  the  South  (6).  When  we  look 
into  history,  we  see  nations  change  their  characters 
ooi  a  sadden,  without  any  change  in  the  nature  of 
their  climates,  or  in  their  nourisliment. 

I  will  also  add,  that  if  all  characters,  as  M.  RsMsieaa 
pretends^-,  were  good  and  mumd  of  themsehety  that  good- 
ness being  universal  and  consequently  independent  of 
the  diversity  of  temperaments,  would  make  against 
his  opinion.  Would  to  Heaven  that  goodness  were 
the  lot  of  man  !-  It.  is  with  regret  that  on  this  point  I 
again  difier  from.  M.  Rousseau.  What  pleasure  would 
it  be  to  find  all  men  good !  But  by  persuadmg  them 
that  they  are  so,  I  should  relax  their  ardour  to  be- 
come so.  I  should  call  them  good  and  make  them  bad. 

Is  a  man  honest  i  Does  he  serve  his  sovereign,  and 
merit  his  confidence,  when  he  hides  from  him  the 
miseries  of  his  people  i  No  :  but  when  he  informs  him 
of  them,  and  points  out  the  means  of  relieving  them. 


•  *  Thb  €Kt  clearly  proTes  that  the  pssnans  above-mentioned 
are  not  the  effects  of  the  diversity  of  tempeftoients,  but  as  I  have 
«aid»  of  the  love  of  power. 

t  P>8«  10d,vot  V.  of  Ekma. 

He 
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He  who  deceives  mankind  is  not  their  friend.  Who 
are  then  the  friends  to  kings  i  What  coaitier  is  alwajfs 
trne  to  his  prince  i  What  man  is  always  tme  to  him- 
self i  The  holly  says  that  every  one  is  brave,  that  he 
maybe  thought  so  himself:  and  sometimes  the  Shaf- 
tesburyan,  who  is  the  greatest  knave,  maintains  with 
the  ntmost  vehemence  the  original  goodness  of 
man. 

With  regard  to  myself,  I  shall  not  amuse  mankind 
into  a  fatal  security  concerning  this  matter.  I  shall 
not  repeat  to  them  incessantly  that  they  are  good.  If 
the  legislature,  less  guarded  against  vice,  shall  neglect 
the  establishment  of  laws  proper  to  suppress  it,  I  shall 
not  commit  treason  against  humanity ;  I  shall  date 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  discuss  a  question  that  I 
cannot  do  without  shewing  relatively  to  my  subject, 
that  on  this  point  M.  Rousseau  is  not  more  consistent 
with  himself  than  on  the  fcnrmer. 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE  GOODHE88  OF  MAN  IN  THE  CRADLI. 

I  LOVE  you,  O  my  fellow  citizens !  and  my  chief 
desire  is  to  be  useful  to  you.    I  doubtless  desire  your 

approbaticm ; 
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Ko  indiTldaal  is  bora  good  or  bad. 


approbation ;  but  shall  1  owe  your  esteem  and  applause 
to  a  lie  f  A  thousand  others  will  deceive  you ;  I  shall 
not  be  their  accomplice.  Some  will  say  you  are  good, 
and  flatter  the  desire  you  have  to  think  yourselves  so  : 
believe  them  not.  Others  will  say  you  are  wicked, 
and  in  like  manner  will  say  false.  You  are  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other. 

No  individual  is  bom  good  or  bad.  Men  are  the 
one  or  the  other,  according  as  a  similar  or  opposite  in* 
terest  unites  or  divides  them  (6).  Philosophers  sup- 
pose men  to  be  bom  in  a  state  of  war.  A  common 
desire  to  possess  tbe  same  things  arms  them  from  the 
cradle,  say  they,  against  each  other. 

The  state  of  war,  without  doubt,  closely  follows  the 
instant  of  their  birth.  The  peace  between  them  is  of 
short  duration.  They  are  not  however  both  enemies. 
Goodness  or  badness  is  an  incident  to  them  ;  it  is  the 
consequence  of  their  good  or  bad  laws.  What  we 
call  in  man  his  goodness  or  moral  sense,  is  his  benevo- 
lence to  others ;  and  that  benevolence  is  always  pro- 
portionate to  the  utility  they  are  of  to  him.  I  prefer 
my  countrymen  to  strangers,  and  my  friends  to  my 
countrymen.  The  prosperity  of  my  friend  is  reflected 
on  me.  If  he  become  more  rich  and  powerful,  I  par- 
ticipate in  his  riches  and  power.  Benevolence  to 
others  is  therefore  the  efiect  of  love  for  ourselves. 
Now  if  self-love,  as  I  have  proved  in  the  fourth  sec- 
tion, be  the  necessary  effect  of  the  faculty  of  sensation 

our 
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oar  love  for  others,  whatever  the  Sbaftesburyans  may 
saj,  18  ID  like  manner  the  effect  of  the  same  faculty. 

What  in  fact  is  that  original  goodness  or  moral  sense, 
so  much  boasted  of  by  the  English*  ?  What  clear  idea 
can  we  form  of  such  a  sensef,  and  on  what  fact  do  we 


*  It  b  oo  a  constant  and  general  observation  this  proreib  is 
ffiMindcd :  ike  mi^fartmie  of  oikers  is  bmt  a  dream.  Experience 
therefore  does  not  prove  that  men  are  so  good. 

f  If  thej  admit  a  moral  sense,  wbj  not  an  algebraic  or  cbvmi- 
cal  sense }  Wby  should  we  create  a  sixth  sense  in  man  ?  Is  it  to 
give  bim  clearer  ideas  of  monlit j  ?  But  what  b  morality  ?  Tke 
science  of  the  means  invented  by  men  to  live  together  in  tke  most 
happy  manner  possible.  Thb  science,  if  those  in  power  do  not 
<^pose  its  progress,  will  advance  in  proportion  as  the  pe<^1e  ac- 
quire more  knowledge.  Men  would  have  morality  to  be  the  work 
of  God;  but  it  makes  every  where  a  part  of  the  legblation  of  the 
people :  now  legblation  b  the  work  of  man.  If  God  be  esteemed 
the  author  of  morality,  it  b  because  he  b  the  author  oi  human 
reason,  and  morality  the  ofi^ning  of  that  reason.  To  indeniify 
God  and  morality  b  idolatry;  it  b  to  deify  the  work  of  men.  They 
have  made  compacts ;  morality  b  nothing  more  than  the  collection 
of  these  compacti.  Thetrue  oliject  of  thb  science  b  the  happi- 
ness of  the  majority.  Saiuspopuli  suprewia  lex  tsto.  If  the  mo- 
rality of  mankind  produces  so  often  a  contrary  effect,  it  b  because 
the  powerful  direct  all  its  precepts  to  their  particular  advantage ; 
it  b  because  they  constantly  repeat,  Saius  gubemantium  suprema 
lex  esto.  It  b  in  short,  because  tbe'morality  of  most  nations  b 
now  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  the  means  employed,  and 
the  precepts  dictated  by  the  powerful  to  secure  their  authority, 
and  to  be  unjust  with  impunity. 

But  can  such  precepts  be  respected  }  Yes,  when  they  are  con- 
tecrated  by  edicts,  by  absurd  laws,  and  above  all,  by  the  dread  of 

power 
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TIm  ealatcQcc  of  aMtral  mam  dented* 


found  its  existence  i  On  the  goodness  of  men  i  But 
there  are  also>  persons  who  are  envious  and  liars,  oiiiiin 
komo  mumhx.  Will  thej  say  in  consequence,  that  those 
men  have  in  them  an  immoral  sense  of  envy,  and  a 
lying  sense.  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  this  theo- 
logical philosophy  of  Shaftsbury ;  and  yet  the  greatest 
part  of  the  English  are  as  fond  o^  it  .as  the  French 
were  formerly  of  their  music.  .'  It  is  not  the  same 
with  other  nations.  No  stranger  can  understand  the 
one  or  bear  the  other.  It  isva  web  on  the  eye  of  the 
English.  It  must  be  taken  away  before  they  can  see 
clearly. 

According  to  their  philosophy,  the  man  indifiereni 
and  seated  at  his  ease,  desires  the  happiness  of  others : 


pover.  It  is  then  they  acquire  a  legal  autliority  while  that  power 
continues. 

There  b  then  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  'recal  molality  to 
its  true  object  For  which  reason  we  find  a  wise  legislation,  and 
a  pure  morality  in  those  countries  only  where,  as  in  England,  the 
people  have  a  pait  in  the  admuiistration,  where  the  nation  b  the 
sovereign ;  and  where  the  laws,  constantly  established  in  fiivour 
of  the  people  in  power,  are  necessarily  conformable  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  majority. 

According  to  thb  summary  idea  of  the  science  of  morality,  it 
is  evident,  that  like  others,  it  b  the  produce  of  experience  and 
meditation,  and  not  of  a  mora/  sense ;  that  it  may*  like  other 
sciences,  be  daily  improved ;  and  that  nothing  authorizes  man  to 
suppose  he  hats  a  »xth  sense,  of  which  it  bimposible  to  form  any 
dear  idea. 

but 
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bat  as  being  iodifferenty  he  does  not,  and  cannot  de- 
sire any  thing.  The  states  of  desire  and  indifference 
are  contradictory.  Perhaps  the  state  of  perfect  in- 
difference is  even  impossible.  Experience  teaches  ns 
diat  man  is  bom  neither  good  nor  bad :  that  his  hap- 
piness is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  misery  of 
others :  that  on  the  contrary,  from  a  good  education, 
the  idea  of  my  own  happiness  wiB  be  always  more  or 
less  closely  connected  in  my  memory  with  that  of  my 
fellow-citizens;  and  that  the  dedre  of  the  one  will  pro- 
dace  in  me  the  desire  of  the  other :  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  love  of  hb  neighboar  is  in  every  individnal 
the  effect  of  the  love  of  himsdf.  The  most  clamoroas 
dedaimers  for  original  goodness*  have  not  moreover 
been  always  the  greatest  benefactors  to  hamanity. 

When  the  welfare  of  England  was  at  stake,  the  idle 
Shaftesbary,  that  ardent  apostle  of  the  beaaty  of  mo- 
rality, woald  not,  we  are  told,  even  go  to  the  pariia- 
ment-hoase  to  save  it.  It  was  not  the  sense  of  the 
beaaty  of  morality,  bat  the  love  of  glory  and  of  their 
coantry  that  formed  HontiuB  Codes,  Bratas,  and 
Scaevolaf .    The  English  philosophers  will  in  vain  tell 


*  The  mvcnton  of  the  beMrty  of  morality  are  igDOfaot  of  the 
oQoleiiipt  in  which  their  romance  most  be  hdd  by  those,  who  i^ 
quality  of  maystrjtes,  hare  opportunities  of  knowing  tfr^^lnA. 

f  The  to  moch  bootted  tjslem  of  the  moial  sense,  it  nothing 
sft  bottom  but  the  tyitem  of' innate  ideas  destroyed  by  Lorkr, 
aadpobiidiedagniandcr  a  different  fioim  and  title. 
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V«c«c»ct»  of  ccrUiB  ■wtapkukftl 


me  that  beaaty  of  morality  is  a  sense  that  is  deve- 
loped with  the  haman  foetus,  and  in  a  certain  time^ 
renders  man  compassionate  to  the  misfortune  of  bis 
brethren.  I  can  form  an  idea  of  mj  five  senses,  and 
of  the  organs  by  which  they  are  produced;  bnt  I  con- 
fess I  have  no  more  idea  of  a  moral  sense,  than  of  a 
moral  castle  and  elephant. 

How  long  will  men  continue  to  use  words  that  are 
Toid  of  meaning,  and^at  not  conveying  any  clear  and 
determinate  idea  (7),  ought  to  be  for  ever  banished  to 
the  schools  of  theologyi-.  Do  they  mean  by  this 
moral  sense  the  sentiment  of  compassion  felt  at  the 
sight  of  an  unhappy  object  i  But  to  compassionate 
another  man*s  miseries,  we  must  first  know  what  he 
suffers,  and  for  that  purpose  must  have  felt  pain.    A 

*  The  moral  tense,  like  puberty,  say  the  Shaftc^uiyans,  does 
not  display  itself  in  us  till  toward  a  certain  age.  This  sense  accord- 
ing to  them,  B  a  sort  of  moral  excrescence.  Now  I  ask,  what  is 
a  sense  or  excrescence  that  is  not  coq>oreal  ?  We  must  reckon  a 
good  deal  on  the  £uth  of  the  reader  to  offer  him  so  absurd  a  sup- 
position ;  and  which  besides  explains  nothing  that  we  cannot  ex<( 
pbJn  without  it 

CThe  advocates  for  the  moral  sense  will  saj,  with  plausibility  at 
least,  that  these  arguments  of  M.  Helvetius  are  like  those  of  a 
blind  man  who  denies  the  beauty  of  colours,  because  be  can  form 
no  idea  about  it;  and  that  all  our  author's  specious  reason'mgs  are 
nothing  to  the  strong  convictions  of  their  own  minds.    T.) 

f  Tke  moral  saue  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  those  metaphysical 
or  moral  bemgs  that  we  ought  never  to  cite  in  a  book  of  philosophy. 
It  has  been  sometimes  introduced  in  the  Italian  comedy,  where  it 
hm  enfeebled  the  action :  it  is  aotrcely  tolenible  in  the  prologues. 

5  compassion 
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The  fratiment  of  eomp^mium  aaalyxcd. 


compassion  on  report  supposes  also  a  knowledge  of 
misery.  Which  are  the  evils  moreover  that  in  general 
we  are  most  sensible  of  ?  Those  which  we  suffer  with 
the  most  impatience,  and  the  remembrance  of  which 
is  consequently  the  most  habitually  present  to  us. 
Compassion  therefore  is  not  an  innate  sentiment. 

What  do  I  feel  at  the  presence  of  an  unhappy  per- 
son ?  A  strong  emotion.  What  produces  it  i  The  re- 
membrance of  pains  to  which  men  are  subject,  and  to 
which  I  myself  am  exposed  (8) :  such  an  idea  troubles 
me^  makes  me  uneasy,  and  as  long  as  the  unfortunate 
person  is  present  I  am  afflicted.  When  I  have  assisted 
him,  and  see  him  no  more,  a  calm  takes  place  insen- 
sibly in  my  mind ;  for  in  proportion  as  he  is  distant 
from  me,  tlie  remembrance  of  the  miseries  that  his  pre- 
sence recalled,  insensibly  vanishes :  when  therefore  I 
was  afflicted  at  his  presence,  it  was  for  myself  I 
was  afflicted.  Which  in  fact  are  the  evils  I  commise- 
rate most.  They  are,  as  I  have  already  said,  not  only 
those  I  have  felt,  but  those  I  may  still  feel :  those  evib 
being  most  pr«sent  to  my  memory,  strike  me  most 
forcibly.  My  affliction  for  the  miseries  of  an  un- 
happy person,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  fear  I  have 
of  being  afflicted  with  the  same  miseries.  I  would,  if 
it  were  possible,  destroy  in  him  the  very  root  of  his 
misfortune,  and  thereby  free  myself  at  the  same  time 
from  the  fear  of  suffering  in  the  same  manner*.    The 


*  Yet  should  some  netf^bour  feel  a  pain 

Just  in  the  parlswhere  I  comphmii 

love 
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Difcrmce  of  tbc  iapretsiottft  prodoccd  by  dlffSerent  objects. 

Two  brothers  travel  with  their  parents,  and  to  arrive 
at  their  native  place  thejr  must  traverse  long  chains 
*of  mountains.  The  eldest  follows  his  father  by  the 
«bort  and  mgged  road.  What  does  he  see  i  Nature 
in  all  the  forms  of  horror ;  mountains  of  ice  that  hide 
their  heads  among  the  clouds,  massy  rocks  that  hang 
over  the  traveller's  head>  fathomless  caverns,  and 
ridges  of  arid  hills,  from  which  torrents  rush  with 
a  tremendous  roar.  The  younger  follows  his  mother 
through  the  most'  frequented  roads^  where  nature 
appears  in  all  her  pleasing  forms.  What  objects 
does  he  behold  f  Every  where  hills  planted  with  vines 
and  fruitful  trees,  and  vallies  where  the  wandering 
streams  divide  the  meadows,  peopled  by  the  browzing 
herds. 

'  These  two  brothers  have,  in  the  same  journey,  seen 
tery  diflferent  prospects,  and  received  very  different 
nnpressions.  Now  a  thousand  incidents  of  the  same 
nature  may  produce  the  same  effects.  Our  life  is 
nothing  more,  so  to  say,  than  a  long  chain  of  similar 
incidents  ;  let  men  never  flatter  themselves,  there* 
fore,  with  being  able  to  give  two  children  precisely 
the  same  education. 

What  influence  moreover  may  a  difference  of  in- 
struction^ occasioned  by  a  trifling  difference  in  sur- 
rounding objects,  have  on  the  mind  ?  Who  does  not 
know  that  a  small  number  of  dissimilar  ideas,  combined 
with  those  which  two  men  already  have  in  common^ 
can  produce  a  total  difference  in  their  manner  of  seeing 
and  judging  ? 

VOL.  !•  €  Supposing 
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Diflerent  imprcwioa*  prodoeed  by  the  mobc  objceU. 

■  ■  .11  ^-^^ 

Supposing,  however,  that  chaace  shoald  constantly 
offer  the  same  objects  to  two  persons,  does  it  present 
them  when  their  minds  are  precisely  in  the  same  sitoa-* 
tion,  and  when  consequently  those  objects  wiU  make 
the  same  impressions  on  them  i 


CHAP.  IV. 


OF    THE   DIFFEREXT    IMPRESSIONS   WUICfl 
OBJECTS    MAKE    OM    US. 

\Lhat  different  objects  prodace  different  sensations 
is  self-evident.  Experience,  moreover,  teaches  us  that 
the  same  objects  excite  different  impressions,  ac- 
cording to  the  moment  at  which  they  present  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  these  different  impressions, 
that  we  are  principally  to  attribute  the  diversity  and 
great  inequality  that  is  to  be  found  in  men  educated 
in  the  same  country,  in  the  same  habits  and  manners, 
and  who  have  moreover  the  same  objects  before  their 
eyes. 

There  are  in  the  mind  certain  moments  of  perfect 
repose,  when  its  surface  is  not  agitated  by  the  least 
breath  of  passion.  The  objects  that  then  present  them- 
selves sometimes  engage  our  whole  attention  ;  we  ex- 
amine mote  at  leisure  their  difierent  appearances^  and 

the 
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the  impressions  they  make  oo  our  memory  are  much 
more  complete  and  durable. 

Occurrences  of  this  sort  are  very  common,  especi- 
ally in  early  youth.  A  child  commits  a  fault,  and 
for  punishment  is  shut  up  bj  himself  in  a  chamber. 
What  does  he  do  ?  He  sees  in  the  window  some  pots 
with  flowers,  he  plucks  some  of  them,  he  considers 
their  colours,  and  remarks  their  shades  ;  his  idle  si- 
tuation seems  to  give  an  additional  discernment  to 
his  sight.  It  is  then  with  the  child  as  with  the  blind ; 
if  the  latter  have  commonly  the  senses  of  hearing  and 
feeling  more  keen  than  other  men,  it  is  because  he 
is  not  like  them  disturbed  by  the  action  of  the  light 
upon  his  eyes,  because  he  is  the  more  attentive,  and 
more  concentered  within  himself ;  and,  lastly,  to  sup» 
ply  the  sense  he  wants,  he  is,  hs  M.  Diderot  remarks^ 
more  interested  to  improve  those  senses  that  remain. 

The  impressions  that  objects  make  on  us  depend 
principally  on  the  moment  at  which  those  objects 
strike  us.  In  the  example  just  mentioned,  it  is  the  at- 
tention that  the  child  is,  as  it  were,  forced  to  give  to 
the  only  objects  that  are  exposed  to  his  sight,  which 
makes  him  discover  in  the  colours  and  form  of  the 
flowers,  those  nice  differences  that  a  distracted  view, 
or  ai  superficial  glance  would  not  have  permitted  him 
to  observe.  It  is  thus  that  a  punisliment,  or  some  si- 
milar incident,  frequently  determines  the  taste  of  a 
young  man,  and  makes  him  a  painter  of  flowers  ;  by 
first  giving  him  some  knowledge  of  their  beauty,  and 
then  a  love  for  those  pictures  that  represent  them. 

c  a  Now 
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or  a  College  edocation. 


Now  to  how  many  similar  incidents  is  the  education  of 
youth  liable  i  and  how  can  we  imagine  them  to  be  the 
same  in  any  two  individuals  ^  How  many  other  causes, 
moreover,  prevent  two  children,  whether  at  home  or  af 
college,  from  receiving  the  same  education  ? 


CHAP.V. 


OF  A  COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION. 

V^HiLDREN  that  have  been  brought  up  in  the  same 
college,  are  supposed  to  have  received  the  same  educa* 
tion.  But  at  what  age  do  they  enter  the  college  ?  At 
seven  or  eight  years.  Now  at  that  age  they  have  al- 
ready charged  their  memories  with  ideas,  which 
being  partly  owing  to  chance,  and  partly  acquired 
in  the  parental  abode,  arise  from  the  state,  the 
character,  the  fortune,  and  wealth  of  their  pa- 
rents. Can  we  then  be  surprised  that  children  en- 
tering a  college  with  ideas  frequently  so  diflereht, 
should  discover  more  of  less  ardour  for  study,  more  or 
less  taste  for  certain  branches  of  science ;  and  that 
the  ideas  they  have  already  acquired  being  united  with 
those  they  receive  in  common  in  the  schools,  should 
produce  in  them  a  considerable  alteration  ?  From 
ideas  thus  altered,  and  combining  again  among  them- 
selves, must  frequently  arise  unexpected  productions. 

Hence 
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Hence  that  inequality  in  minds,    and  that  diversity 
of  tastes  observed  in  the  pupils  of  the  same  college*. 
Is  it  the  same  with  domestic  education  i 


CHAP.  VI. 


OF    DOMESTIC    EDUCATION. 

JLhis  sort  of  education  is  doubtless  more  uniform ; 
it  is  more  the  same.  Two  children  are  brought  up 
under  their  parents,  have  the  same  preceptor,  nearly 
the  same  objects  before  their  eyes;  and  read  the 
same  books.  The  inequality  of  age  is  the  only  dilTe- 
rence  that  appears  to  have  any  influence  on  their  in- 
struction ;  would  you  render  that  ineffectual?  Sup- 
pose then  these  two  brothers  to  be  twins?  But  hav^ 
they  had  the  same  nurse  ?  What  does  that  signify  i 
It  signifies  a  great  deal.  How  can  we  doubt  the  in- 
fluence of  the  disposition  of  the  nurse  on  the  child  i 
At  least  they  made  no  doubt  of  it  in  Greece,  as  is  evi- 


*  I  have  elsewbere  observed,  that  it  is  to  chance,  that  b  to  say, 
tp  wfait  b  not  taught  by  a  master,  %^e  owe  the  greatest  pait  of  our 
natnictioD.  He  whose  knowledge  should  be  confined  to  the 
troths  he  learns  from  his  preceptor,  or  hb  tutor,  and  to  the  facts 
contained  in  the  small  number  of  books  that  are  read  in  the  classes, 
ikmid  doubtless  be  the  most  ignorant  child  in  the  world. 

c  3  dent 
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DiflercDt  effect  of  domcsOe  cdscatioD  on  two  inditiduls. 


dent  by  the  coosequeoce  in  which  the  Lacedaemonian 
norses  were  held. 

In  fact,  says  Plotarch,  if  the  Spartan  does  not  cry 
even  at  the  breast ;  if  he  be  insensible  to  fear,  and  al- 
ready patient  under  snfferings,  he  owes  it  to  his  nnrse. 
In  France,  where  I  live,  as  in  Greece,  the  choice  of  a 
nurse  therefore  cannot  be  matter  of  indifference. 

But  suppose  the  same  nurse  to  have  suckled  these 
twins,  and  to  have  brought  them  up  with  the  same 
care.  Is  itto  be  imagined,  when  returned  to  their  pa- 
rents, the  father  and  mother  will  have  precisely  the 
same  degree  of  affection  for  these  two  children  ?  and 
that  the  preference  imperceptibly  given  to  one  of  the 
two,  will  have  no  influence  on  his  education  i 

Suppose,  moreover,  that  the  father  and  mother  should 
regard  them  equally,  will  it  be  the  same  with  the  do* 
mestics  ?  Will  not  the  tutor  have  a  favourite  ?  and 
will  the  fondness  that  he  shews  for  one  of  the  two  chil* 
dren  be  long  unnoticed  by  the  other  ?  The  different 
passions,  or  patience  of  the  master,  and  the  softness  or 
severity  of  his  lectures,  will  they  have  no  effect  on  the 
children  ?  In  the  last  place,  will  these  two  twins  enjoy 
the  same  state  of  health  ? 

In  the  career  of  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  suppose 
them  both  to  set  off  with  an  equal  pace,  if  the  first 
be  stopped  by  some  disorder,  and  suffer  the  other  to 
advance  too  far  before  him,  his  studies  will  become 
disgusting  to  him.  If  a  child  lose  the  hope  of  pre- 
eminence, if  he  be  obliged  in  a  certain  sense,  to  ac- 
knowledge a  number  of  superiors,  he  becomes  thereby 

incapable 
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To  excite  emulation  tbe  principal  point  in  edacatioo. 
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incapable  of  a  vigorous  application  :  even  the  fear  of 
punishment  is  then  ineffectual.  This  fear  causes  a 
child  to  contract  a  habit  of  attention,  makes  him 
ieam  to  read,  and  perform  all  that  he  is  enjoined  ;  but 
it  will  not  inspire  him  with  that  ardour  for  study  which 
is  the  only  pledge  of  great  acquirements!  It  is  emu- 
lation that  produces  genius,  and  a  desire  of  becoming 
illustrious  that  creates  talents.  It  is  from  the  moment 
when  the  love  of  glory  fires  the  breast,  and  takes  pos- 
session of  the  man,  that  we  are  to  date  the  progress  of 
his  intellectual  faculties.  I  have  always  thought  that 
the  science  of  education  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  means  of  exciting  emulation, 
which  may  be  lighted  up  or  extinguishied  by  a  single 
word.  A  commendation  bestowed  on  the  care  with 
which  a  child  examines  an  object,  and  the  exact  des- 
cription he  gives  of  it,  has  sometimes  been  sufficient 
to  excite  in  him  that  sort  of  attention  to  which  he  has 
afterwards  owed  the  superiority  of  his  understanding. 
A  collegiate^  or  domestic  education  is  therefore  never 
the  same  for  any  two  individuals. 

From  the  education  of  childhood  we  will  proceed  to 
that  of  youth.  Let  not  this  examination  be  regarded 
as  superfluous.  This  second  education  is  the  most 
important:  mankind  have  then  other  instructors,  with 
whom  it  is  proper  to  be  acquainted. 

It  is  in  youth,  moreover,  that  our  tastes  and  our  ta- 
lents are  formed.  This  second  education,  the  least 
uniform,  and   the  most  abandoned  to  chance,  is,  ac 


the 
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the  same  tiine^  the  most  proper  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
my  opinion. 


CHAP.  VII. 


OF    THE    EDUCATION    OF    YOUTH. 

J.T  is  at  leaving  the  college  and  entering  the  world 
that  the  education  of  youth  begins.  It  is  less  uniform 
than  that  of  childhood^  but  more  dependent  on  chance, 
and  doubtless  more  important.  The  youth  is  then  at- 
tacked by  a  greater  number  of  sensations :  all  that 
surrounds  him  strikes  him,  and  strikes  him  forcibly. 

It  is  at  the  age  when  certain  passions  spring  up, 
that  all  the  objecu  of  nature  agitate  and  impel  him  the 
most  strongly.  It  is  then  that  he  receives  the  most 
efficacious  instruction  ;  it  is  then  that  his  tastes  and  his 
character  are  determined  ;  and,  lastly,  that  being 
more  free,  and  more  himself,  the  passions  excited  in 
his  heart  determine  his  liabits,  and  frequently  all  the 
future  conduct  of  his  life. 

In  children  the  dif&rence  of  understanding  and 
character  is  not  always  very  obvious.  Engaged  in  the 
same  sort  of  studies,  subject  to  the  same  discipline,  and 
moreover  without  passions,  their  exterior  is  sufficiently 
finilar. 
.    .  The 
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OVi«ela  wUdi  immrmet  yumxh  oa  fluring  the  vorM. 

w  ■ 

The  seedy  that  by  springing  up,  shall  one  day  make 
so  mncb  diflference  in  their  tastes,  is  either  not  yet 
formed,  or  a^  least  is  yet  imperceptible.  I  compare  two 
children.to  two  men  sitting  on  a  bank,  but  with  their 
backs  to  each  other.  If  they  rise  up  and  walk  in  die 
direction  they  sat,  they  will  insensibly  become  further 
distant,  and  soon  lose  sight  of  each  other,  unless  by 
again  changing  their  direction,  some  accident  make 
them  again  approach. 

The  resemblance  of  children  in  schools  or  colleges 
is  the  effect  of  constraint.  When  they  leave  the  col- 
lege the  constraint  ceases.  Then  begins,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  second  education  of  man  ;  an  ednca- 
cation  the  more  directed  by  chance,  as  youth  on  en* 
tering  the  world  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
greater  number  of  objects.  Now  the  more  the  sur- 
rounding objects  are  multiplied  and  diversified,  the 
less  can  the  father  or  the  master  depend  on  the 
result  of  their  impression,  and  the  less  part  the 
one  and  the  other  have  in  the  education  of  a  young 
man. 

The  new  and  principal  instructors  of  youth  are  the 
form  of  government  under  which  they  live,  and  the 
manners  that  form  of  government  gives  to  a  nation. 

Masters  and  pupils  are  all  subject  to  these  instruc- 
tors ;  these  are  the  principal,  but,  however,  not  the 
only  instructors  of  youth  ;  among  these  I  also  reckon 
the  rank  a  young  man  holds  in  the  world,  his  wealth 
or  indigence,  the  societies  with  which  he  is  connect- 

2  «d; 
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ted^  ;  and,  lastly,  bis  friends,  his  books,  and  bis  mis- 
tresses. Now  it  is  on  chance  that  depend  his  opulence^ 
or  poverty,  and  the  choice  of  bis  society  (10),  his 
friends,  his  books,Kand  bis  mistresses.  It  is  on  chance, 
therefore,  that  depends  the  choice  ofthe  principal  part 
of  his  instructors.  It  is  chance,  moreover,  that  placet 
him  in  this  or  that  position,  excites,  extinguishes  or 
modifies  his  tastes  and  passions  ;  and  that  has,  conse- 
quently, the  greatest  part  in  forming  bis  character. 
The  character  of  a  man  is  the  immediate  effect  of  his 
passions,and  his  passions  are  often  the  immediate  ef- 
fects of  his  situations. 

Tlie  most  striking  characters  are  sometimes  the  pro- 
duce of  an  infinity  of  little  accidents.  It  is  from  an 
infinity  of  threads  of  hemp  that  the  largest  cables  are 
formed  (II).  There  is  no  change  that  chance  cannot 
produce  in  the  character  of  a  man.  But  why  do  these 
changes  almost  always  operate  in  a  manner  unperceived 
by  himself  ?  Because  to  perceive  them,  he  must  have 
a  most  severe  and  penetrating  eye  on  himself.  Now 
pleasure,  idleness,  ambition,  poverty.  Sec.  equally  di- 
vert him  from  this  observation.  Every  thing  turns 
him  away  from  himself.  A  man  has,  moreover,  so 
much  respect  for  himself,  so  much  veneration  for  bis 

*  Does  a  man  seek  the  company  of  the  learned  ?  Does  he 
live  habitually  with  those  of  superior  abilities  ?  He  becomes  en- 
Hj^ened.  It  b  to  a  desire  I  always  had  to  converse  with  such 
men,  said  a  celebrated  author  to  me  oae  day,  that  I  owe  m  j 
M>le  talents. 

own 
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own  coodoct,  as  being  the  consequence  of  soch  tagaf 
cioQS  and  profound  reflection^  that  he  can  rarely  per- 
mit himself  to  examine  it :  pride  forbids,  and  pride  is 
readily  obeyed* 

Chance  has,  therefore,  a  necessary  and  considerable 
infloence  on  our  education.  The  events  of  life  are 
frequently  the  produce  of  the  most  trifling  incidents. 
I  know  this  assertion  disgusts  our  vanity,  which  con- 
stantly assigns  great  causes  to  effects  that  appear  to  it 
of  great  consequence.  To  destroy  the  illusions  of 
pride,  I  shall  prove,  by  the  aid  of  facts,  that  it  is  to  the 
most  trifling  incidents  the  most  illustrious  citiiens 
have  sometimes  owed  their  talents.  Hence  I  con- 
clttdcj  that  chance  acts  in  a  like  manner  on  all  man- 
kind, and  if  its  effects  on  ordinary  minds  are  less  re- 
marked, it  is  merely  because  minds  of  this  tort  are 
themselves  less  remarkable. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


OF   THE    CHANCES    TO  WHICH  WE  OFTEN  OWE 
ILLUSTRIOUS    CHARACTERS. 

.  1^  OR  my  first  example,  I  shall  cite  M.  Vaucanson  : 
his  pious  mother  had  a  spiritual  director,  who  lived  in 
a  cell,  to  which  the  hall  where  the  clock  was  placed 
•erved  as  an  antichamber.    The  mother  paid  frequent 

visits 
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yuitsto  ibis  director.  Her  son  waited  for  tier  in  the 
antichainber:  there  alone,  and  baving-nothing  to  do, 
he  wept  with  wearinefs,  while  his  mother  wept  with  re- 
pentance. However,  as  we  commonly  weep  and  weaiy 
oorselves  as  little  as  possible,  and  as  in  a  state  of  vaca^ 
lion  there  are  no  sensations  indifferent,  yonng  Vancan- 
•on  was  soon  struck  with  the  uniform  motion  of  the 
pendulum,  and  desirous  of  discovering  its  cause.  His 
curiosity  was  roused  ;  he  approached  the  clock  case, 
and  saw,  through  the  crevices,  the  wheels  that  turn 
each  other ;  discovered  a  part  of  the  mechanism,  and 
guessed  at  the  rest.  He  projected  a  similar  machine, 
which  he  executed  in  wood  with  a  knife,  and  at  last 
was  able  to  make  a  clock  more  or  less  perfect.  En- 
couraged by  this  first  success  his  taste  for  mechanics 
was  determined.  His  talents  displayed  themselves, 
and  the  same  genius  that  epabled  him  to  make  a  clock 
in  wood,  showed  him  the  possibility  of  forming  a  flut- 
ing automaton. 

A  chance  of  the  same  sort  kindled  the  genius  of 
Milton.  Cromwell  died,  his  son  succeeded  him, and  was 
driven  out  of  England.  Milton  participated  his  ill- 
fortune  ;  he  lost  the  place  of  secretary  to  the  protector, 
was  imprisoned,  released,  and  driven  into  exile.  At 
last  he  returned,  retired  to  the  country,  and  there,  in 
the  leisure  of  retreat  and  disgrace,  he  executed  the 
poem  which  he  had  projected  in  his  youth,  and  which 
has  placed  him  in  the  rank  of  the  greatest  of  men. 

If  Shakspeare  bad  been,  like  his  father,  always  a 
(lealer  in  wool ;  if  his  imprudence  had  not  obliged  him 

to 
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teqaitbiscoiDiiiefcey  and  bis  native  place ;  if  he  had  not 
associated  with  libertines,  and  stolen  deer  from  the  park 
of  a  nobteman ;  bad  not  been  pursued  for  the  theft, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  London ;  engage  in  a 
company  of  actors  ;  and,  at  last,  disgusted  with  being 
an  indifferent  performer  (12),  he  had  not  turned  an* 
thor;  the  prudent  Shakspeare  had  never  been  the 
celebrated  Shakespeare ;  and  whatever  ability  be 
might  have  acquired  in  the  wool  trade,  his  name 
would  never  have  reflected  lustre  on  England. 

It  was  a  chance  nearly  similar  that  determined  the 
taste  of  Moliere  for  the  stage.  His  grandfather  loved- 
tbe  theatre^  and  frequently  carried  him  thither.  The 
young  man  lived  in  dissipation  ;  the  father  observing 
it,  asked  in  anger,  if  bis  son  was  to  be  made  an  actor. 
Would  to  God,  replied  the  grandfather,  be  was  as 
good  an  actor  as  Montrose.  Those  words  struck 
young  Moliere  ;  be  took  a  disgust  to  bis  trade,  and 
France  owes  its  greatest  comic  writer  to  that  acciden- 
tal reply.  Moliere,  a  skilful  tapestry  maker,  had 
never  else  been  cited  among  the  great  men  of  hit 
nation. 

Corneille  loved;  be  made  verses  for  his  mistress, 
became  a  poet,  composed  Melite  (IS),  then  Cinna, 
Rodogune,  8cc.  is  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  an 
object  of  emulation  for  posterity.  The  discreet  Cor- 
neille had  remained  a  lawyer,  and  composed  briefs 
that  would  have  been  forgotten  with  the  causes  he  de- 
fended. Thus  it  is,  that  the  de%*otion  of  a  mother,  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  deer-stealing,  the  exclamation  of 

aa 
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an  old  many  and  the  beauty  of  a  woman^  have  given 
five  illustrioas  characters  to  Eorope*. 

I  fhoald  never  have  done  if  I  would  enumerate  all 
the  writers  celebmted  for  their  talents^  and  who  owed 
those  talents  to  similar  incidentsf.  Many  philoso- 
phers adopt  my  opinion  on  this  particular.  M.  Bon- 
net |  compares  with  me,  genius  to  a  lens,  that  bums  in 
one  point  only.  Genius,  according  to  us,  is  but  the 
produce  of  a  strong  and  concentered  attention  to  any 
art  or  science ;  but  whence  does  this  attention  pro- 
ceed ?  From  a  lively  taste  we  feel  for  that  art  or 
science.  Now  this  taste  is  not  the  mere  gift  of  na- 
ture ^.     Is  a  man  bom  without  ideas  ?  He  is  bom  also 


*  It  will  doubtless  be  said,  that  similar  incidents  would  not 
produce  similar  effects,  except  on  men  organised  in  a  certain  man- 
ner ;   I  shall  answer  this  objection  in  the  next  section. 

f  It  will  not  be  improper,  however,  to  add  here  one  more  in* 
stance ;  Newton,  in  hb  younger  days,  was  a  student  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  during  the  time  of  the  plague  retired  into  the  country. 
As  he  WIS  read'mg  under  an  apple-tree,  one  of  the  fruit  fell  and 
struck  him  a  smart  blow  on  the  head.  When  he  obscnred  the 
•mallnets  of  the  apple  he  was  surprised  at  the  force  of  the  stroke. 
Thb  led  him  to  consider  the  accelerating  motion  of  hllmf^  bodies, 
wbeace  he  duduced  the  principles  of  gravity,  and  laid  the  foun- 
of  that  phikMophy  which  will  reflect  honour  on  the  EnglUi 
wheiv  perhaps,  the  names  of  Cressy,  Agincourt,  and 
will  be  utterly  forgotten.    T. 

lit  Ik  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind. 

f  ddldrfB  have  seldom  the  taste  we  would  give  them,  it  b 
ikoflhdr  instructors,  and  not  that  of  their  organisation. 

without 
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without  tastes.  We  may,  therefore  regard  them  as 
acquisitioDS  arising  from  the  situations  in  which  we 
are  placed*.  Genius  then^  is  the  remote  produce  of 
incidents  or  chances  nearly  similar  to  those  I  have 
cited  (14). 

M.  Rousseau  is  not  of  this  opinion  :  he  is,  however, 
himself  an  instance  of  the  power  of  chance. 

On  entering  the  world  fortune  placed  him  in  the 
train  of  an  ambassador.  A  bickering  with  that  minister 
made  him  quit  the  political  career  (15),  and  follow 
that  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  His  choice  lay  between 
eloquence  and  music ;  equally  adapted  to  succeed  in 
both  those  arts,  his  taste  remained  for  some  time  unde- 
termined ;  a  particular  series  of  circumstances  made 
him  at  last  prefer  eloquence  ;  a  series  of  another  kind 
would  have  made  him  a  musician.  Who  knows  if  the 
favours  of  a  fair  singer  would  not  have  produced 
that  effect  (16).  No  one  at  least  can  affirm,  that  love 
could  not  have  made  an  Orpheus  of  the  French  Plato. 
But  what  particular  incident  made  M.  Rousseau  enter 
die  career  of  eloquence  ?  I  do  not  know  ;  that  is  his 
secret ;  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  in  this  pursuit  his  first 
success  was  sufficient  to  determine  his  choice. 


*  The  only  disposHioQ  to  science  a  nian  has  al  his  biith,  is  the 
iKulty  of  comparing  and  comhining.  In  £ict,  all  the  operaiions 
of  lus  mind  are  necessarily  reduced  to  the  observing  of  the  rela* 
tiou  which  objects  have  to  him,  and  among  themselves.  In  the 
«ext  section  I  shall  examine  what  this  £iculty  is  In  man. 

The 
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The  academy  of  Dijon  proposed  a  prize  for  elo- 
quence. It  was  a  whimsical  subject* ;  the  question 
was,  Whether  the  scienca  be  more  hurtful  than  useful  to 
$ociety?  The  only  striking  manner  of  treating  this  ques- 
tion was  to  take  part  against  the  sciences.  M.  Rous^ 
seau  was  sensible  of  this ;  and  composed  on  this  sub- 
ject an  eloquent  discourse,  that  deserved  and  obtained 
great  encomiums*!'.  This  success  formed  the  remark- 
able epoch  of  his  life.  Hence  arose  his  glory,  hik 
misfortunes,  and  his  paradoxes. 

Charmed  with  the  beauty  of  his  own  discourse,  the 
maxims  of  the  orator  (17)  soon  became  those  of  the 
philosopher  ;  and  from  that  moment,  devoted  to  tbe 
love  of  paradoxes,  nothing  was  difficult  to  him.  Was 
it  necessary  to  maintain,  in  orderto  defend  his  opinion. 


*  He  that  proposed  this  prize  probably  thought,  that  the  only 
way  to  become  equally  estimable  with  any  other,  was  to  prore, 
that  any  other  b  as  ignorant  as  himself. 

f  A  man  who  is  master  of  a  fine  style,  and  is  well  versed  in 
sophbtry,  will  always  shine  by  taking  the  paradoxical  side  of  a 
question.  He  that  should  attempt  to  prove  that  we  see  the  light 
of  the  sun  at  mid-day,  how  justly  soever  his  arguments  were  ranged 
and  how  beautiful  soever  his  language,  would  have  but  few  rea: 
ders.  Whereas,  he  that  should  assert  we  see  the  sun's  light  at 
midnight,  and  support  his  assertion  in  pleasing  language,  \yy 
something  like  argument,  would  have  many  admiren.  For  the 
human  mind,  though  not  convinced,  b  always  pleased  to  find  the' 
appearance  of  argument  where  it  has  no  right  to  expect  any  argu- 
ment at  all.  T. 

that 
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it  is  because  tbey  are  made  to  reason  on  what  they 
^do  not  comprehend.**  But  it  i«  in  this  matter  the 
same  with  the  adult  as  the  child  :  tliey  both  reason 
badly  on  what  they  do  not  comprehend.  We  may 
even  assert^  that  if  the  child  be  equally  capable  of 
kaming  languages  as  the  grown  man,  he  is  equally 
susceptible  of  attention,  and  can  equally  well  perceive 
the  resemblances  and  differences,  the  agreements  and 
disagreements  between  different  objects,  and  conse- 
quently reason  equally  justly. 

What  moreover  are  the  proofs  on  which  M.  Rous- 
seau founds  his  assertion,  when  he  says,  p.  203.  vol.  i. 
of  Emilius,  ''  that  if  we  could  bring  up  a  healthful  and 
''  robust  pupil  to  ten  or  twelve  years,  without  his  being 
*'  able  to  distinguish  his  right  hand  from  his  left,  and 
*'  without  knowing  what  a  book  was,  the  eye  of  his 
^  understanding  would  open  at  once  to  the  lessons  of 
**  reason.** 

I  cannot  conceive,  I  confess,  why  a  child  should  see 
the  better,  because  ike  eyes  ofhisuttderstandinghaxe 
not  been  opened  till  he  is  ten  or  twelve  years  old.  All 
that  I  know  is,  that  the  attention  of  a  child  delivered 
up  to  dissipation  till  that  age,  is  very  diilicuk  to  fix  ; 
and  that  the  man  of  science  himself,  diverted  from 
his  studies  for  too  long  a  time,  does  not  return  to  them 
without  difficultv.     It  is  with  the  mind  as  with  the 


OQ  this  subject  St.  Real,  is  rather  a  condesceosicn  for  the  master 
than  the  schdar.  Those  masters  who  know  not  how  to  make 
them  rcasoi^  have  an  interest  in  saybg  they  are  incapable  of  it. 

VOL.11.  »  body? 
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body :  the  one  is  not  rendered  attentive,  nor  the  other 
topple,  without  continoal  exercise.  It  is  habit  akxie 
that  makes  attention  easy. 

Bot  we  have  seen  men  at  a  matare  age  triomph  over 
obstacles  that  a  long  inapplication  has  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  acquisition,  of  talents. 

A  strong  desire  of  glory  can,  without  doobt^  pro- 
doce  wonders.  Bot  what  a  concurrence,  what  a  rare 
imion  of  circomstances  are  necessary  to  produce  suck 
a  desire.  Should  we  reckon  on  this  concorrence^  and 
expect  all  from  a  miracle  ?  The  most  certain  method 
is  to  habitoate  children  early  to  the  fatigue  of  atten- 
tion. This  habit  is  the  most  real  advantage  we  now 
draw  from  the  best  studies.  But  what  is  to  be  done 
to  make  children  attentive  i  Make  it  their  interest.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to 
chastisement  (l6.)  Fear  engenders  attention,  and  if 
moreover  the  methods  of  instruction  be  improved, 
this  attention  i&accrompaoied  with  little  tronble. 

But  are  these  methods  easy  to  be  improved  ? 

In  an  abstract  science ;  for  example,  such  as  mora* 
lity,  let  the  pupil  rise  from  particular  ideas,  to  those 
that  are  general ;  and  let  clear  and  determinate  ideas 
be  fixed  to  the  words  that  compose  the  language  of 
that  science ;  the  study  of  it  will  then  become  easy. 
For  what  reason  do  we  not,  like  exact  observers  of  the 
htmian  mind,  dispose  our  studies  in  soch  a  manner 
that  experience  may  be  the  only,  or  at  least  the  prin- 
cipal master  ;  and  that  in  every  science  the  popil  may 

Goostaody 
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coQstaDtljr  rise  from  simple  conceptions  to  the  most 
complex  ideas  ?  This  method  once  adopted,  the  pro- 
grass  of  the  learner  would  be  more  rapid,  his  know- 
ledge more  certain,  and  the  study  being  less  painfnl, 
would  become  less  disgusting  to  him,  and  instructioa 
would  consequently  have  more  influence  over  him. 

To  repeat  incessantly  that  childhood  and  youth  are 
wUhoui  judgment t  is  the  language  of  the  old  men  in  a 
comedy.  Youth  reflects  less  than  age,  because  it  feels 
more^  and  because  all  objects,  being  new,  then  make  a 
stronger  impression  ;  but  if  the  force  of  the  sensations 
divert  the  reflection  of  young  people,  vivacity  engraves 
the  more  strongly  on  their  memory  those  objects  that 
some  interest  or  other  will  one  dav  make  them  com^ 
pare  together. 


CHAP.  VII. 


0F    THB     PRETENDED     SUPBRtORITT     OF    MATURE 

AGE    OVIlR    youth. 

T^HE  man  knows  more  than  the  youth ;  he  has  more 
facts  in  his  memory  ;  but  has  he  more  aptitude  to 
learn,  more  force  of  attention^  more  capacity  for  rea- 
soning ?  No :  it  is  at  the  commencement  of  youth,  at 
the  age  of  desires  and  passions^  that  our  ideas  shoot 

D  8  forth^ 
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forth,  if  I  may  so  say,  and  flourish  with  the  greatest 
vigour.  It  is  with  the  spring  of  life  as  with  the 
spring  of  the  year.  The  sap  then  mounts  vigorously 
in  the  trees,  spreads  itself  through  their  branches, 
is  diffused  among  the  twigs,  shades  tGem  wiih 
leaves,  adorns  them  wiih  blossoms,  and  sets  their 
fruits.  It  is  in  the  youth  of  man,  in  like  manner,  that 
those  sublime  thoughts  are  set,  which  are  one  day 
to  render  him  renowned. 

In  the  summer  of  life  his  ideas  ripen  :  in  this  season 
man  compares  them  together,  and  by  uniting  them 
forms  one  great  whole.  He  passes  meanwhile  from 
youth  to  mature  age,  and  the  public,  which  then  reaps 
the  fruit  of  his  labours,  regards  the  gifts  of  his  spring 
as  the  pledge  of  his  autumn*.  When  a  man  is  young, 
it  is  then  that  he  is  on  the  whole  most  perfect  (17)> 
that  he  has  most  discernment  and  spirit,  and  diffuses 
most  of  it  on  all  that  surrounds  him. 

If  we  regard  those  empires  where  the  soul  of  the 
prince  becomes  that  of  the  nation,  and  communicates 
to  it  life  and  motion  ;  where  like  the  fountain  of  Alct- 
nout;  whose  waters  sprang  forth  from  the  center  of  the 
palace^  and  distributed  themselves  by  an  hundred 
channels  through  the  capital ;  we  see  that  the  spirit  of 


*  la  fariv  voitih  it  b  to  tbif  dtr^^ire  of  clorv,  socnetbnei  to  the 
love  of  wooMKi,  that  we  owe  our  most  Uvelv  t2?te  for  vtudr  ;  aod 
in  a  more  advaaceii  aaT»  it  »  oqW  to  the  force  of  habit  that  we 
^wt  the  contiiiiMnre  of  that  taste. 

^  ibe 
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the  prioce  is^  ia  like  maDner,  by  the  channels  of  his 
ministers,  transmitted  to  his  subjects.  What  follows  ? 
That  in  those  empires  where  all  proceeds  from  the  mo- 
narch, the  period  of  his  youth  is  commonly  that  when 
his  nation  is  most  flourishing.  If  fortune,  Hke  aco- 
quette,  seems  to  fly  from  grey  hairs,  it  is  because  the 
activity  of  the  passions  seems  then  to  abandon  the 
prince  (18),  and  activity  is  the  mother  of  success. 

In  proportion  as  old  age  approaches,  man,  less  at- 
tached to  the  earth,  is  less  fit  to  govern.  He  feels  the 
powers  of  life  each  day  deserting  him.  The  principle 
of  his  activity  exhales.  The  soul  of  the  sovereign 
grows  torpid,  and  his  torpidity  communicates  itself  to 
his  subjects,  they  lose  their  firmness  and  energy  :  it 
vrasin  vain  that  the  French  expected  in  the  old  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  laurels  that  crowned  his  vouth. 

To  know  the  power  of  education  o\er  children, 
look  into  the  fifth  volume  of  Eloisa,  and  refer  to  Julia, 
or  M.  Rousseau  himself.  He  there  savs^,  *'  that  the 
*'  children  of  Julia, of  which  the  eldest  +  was  six  years 
"  old,  could  then  read  tolerably  well :  that  they  were 
"already  docile  J;  that  they  were  accustomed  to  de- 
"  nial  II ;  that  Julia  had  subdued  in  them  the  cause  of 
''  clamour §;  that  she  had  banished  from  their  souls 
"  falsehood,  vanity,  anger,  and  envy  ^•'' 

Let  Julia,  or  M.  Rousseau  regard,  if  they   please. 


*  Page  159.    t  Page  14S.     t  Page  leo.     ||  Page  132. 
^  Page  135,  J  36.     f  Page  123, 

D  ^  these 
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these  instructions  as  merely  preparatory,  the  name  is 
nothing  to  the  thing.  It  is  however  certain,  that  at 
^ix  years  there  are  few  whose  edocation  is  more  ad* 
vanced.  What  a  still  more  astonishing  progress  does 
he  ascribe  to  his  pupil,  p.  132,  vol.  ii.  of  Emilius. 
*'  By  meims  of  my  education,  says  he,  what  great  ideas 
*'  do  I  find  ranged  in   the  head  of  Emilius  ?  What  n 

clear  judgment !  What  just  reasoning !    Superior 

man,  if  he  cannot  elevate  others  to  his  capacity,  he 
**  lets  himself  down  to  theirs.  The  true  principles  of 
**  what  is  just,  the  true  models  of  what  is  beautiful,  all 
''  the  relations  of  moral  beings,  all  the  ideas  of  order 
**  are  engraved  on  his  mind.** 

If  such  be  the  Emilius  of  M.  Rousseau,  nobody 
will  contest  with  him  the  rank  of  a  superior  man. 
This  pupil,  however,  p.  302.  vol.  ii.  **  had  receive4 
'^  from  nature,  but  moderate  dispositions  to  under* 
'*  standing.'' 

That  superiority  therefore,  as  M.  I(ousseau  main** 
tains,  is  not  in  us  the  effect  of  the  greater  or  less  per« 
fection  of  our  organs,  but  of  our  education. 

The  contradictions  of  this  celebrated  writer  are  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  His  observations  are  almost  al- 
ways just,  and  his  principles  almost  always  false  and 
trite.  Hence  his  errors.  Little  scrupulous  in  eza* 
mining  opinions  generally  received,  the  number  of 
those  which  he  adopts  impose  on  him  :  and  what 
philosopher  always  regards  bis  opinions  with  the  se^ 
Y^xe  eye  of  scrupulosity !  The  greatest  part  of  mankind 

repeat 
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repeat  them  after  each  other.  They  are  like  travellers, 
who  soccessiTeljr  give  the  same  description  of  coim* 
tries  through  which  they  have  passed  rapidly,  or  even 
which  they  have  never  seen. 

In  the  ancient  theatres  there  were,  we  are  told,  a 
great  number  of  ^artificial  echoes,  placed  at  different 
distances,  and  bol  few  actors  on  the  stage.  In  like 
manner  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  the  number  of 
those  that  think  for  themselves  is  very  small,  and  the 
mimber  of  echoes  very  great.  We  are  every  where 
stnnned  with  their  noise.  I  do  not  apply  this  com- 
parison to  M.  Rousseau ;  but  I  shall  observe,  that  as 
there  is  no  genius  into  whose  compositions  there  does 
not  enter  a  great  deal  of  hearsay,  so  it  is  one  of  these 
hearsays  that  without  doubt  made  M.  Rousseau  be- 
lieve, **  that  children,  before  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
^  years,  are  entirely  incapable  of  reasoning  and  in- 
•*  struction.'' 


CHAP.  VIII. 


OP  THE   EM^MIUMS    PAID     BT    M.   BOUSSBAU     TO 

lONORANCB. 

Hb  who  shall  chance  to  regard  the  diversity  of  un* 
derstandings  and  characters,  as  the  effect  of  the  di- 

D  4  versity 
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veniij  of  temperamentsi-y  and  who  shall  persoade 
himself  ^Aa^  edmcation  adtb  bui  trifling  qualkia  to  the 
great  ones  vhich  we  receive  from  nature^  wiil^  in  coose- 
quence,  believe  education  to  be  prejodical  (19)aQd 
will  also  sometimes  become  the  apologist  of  igno- 
rance. Thus  M.  Rousseau,  p.  I6d»  vol.  iii.  of  £loisay 
says,  **  that  it  is  not  from  books  children  ought  to 
**  draw  their  knowledge  :  knowledge*  he  adds,  is  not 
*'  to  be  found  there.**  But  without  books  would  the 
sciences  and  arts  have  ever  attained  a  certain  degree 
of  perfection  i  Whjr  should  we  not  learn  geometry, 
from  Euclid  and  Clairant :  medicine  from  Hippo- 
crates and  Boerhaave ;  the  art  of  war  from  C«sar, 
Feuquiere,  and  Montecuculi ;  the  civil  law  from  Do- 
mat  ;  and  to  conclude,  politics  and  morality  from  the 
historians  ;  such  as  Tacitus,  Hume,  Polybinsand  Ma- 
chiavel  r  Why  does  M.  Rousseau,  not  content  with 
despising  letters,  seem  to  insinuate  that  man,  virtuous 
by  nature,  oues  bis  vices  to  his  knowledge  ?  **  It  is  of 
'^  little  concern  to  me,  says  Julia,  p.  J  58.  vol.  v.  ibid. 
*^  whether   my  son  be  learned  :  lam  content  that  he 


*  If  characters  were  produced  b^  organisation,  there  would  be 
in  every  country  a  certain  number  of  men  of  a  remarkabk  cbarac- 
ler.  NVhy  do  we  commonly  meet  with  them  only  in  free  coun- 
tries ?  Because,  it  uill  be  said,  it  is  in  those  countries  only  that 
characters  can  display  themselves.  But  can  morality  oppose  the 
devfrlopement  of  a  corporeal  caused  Is  there  any  moral  nmun 
that  can  humanise  a  wolf  ? 

"be 
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'^  be  wise  and  good.''  But  do  the  sciences  render  a 
''  citisen  vicious  ?  Is  the  ignorant  man  better  (W)  and 
wiser  than  all  others  ? 

If  the  sort  of  probity  necessary  to  prevent  a  man 
from  being  hanged  requires  little  learning,  is  it  the 
same  with  a  refined  and  delicate  probity  ?  What  a 
knowledge  of  patriotic  duties  does  not  such  a  probity 
suppose  i 

Adiong  the  stupid  I  have  seen  some  good  men, 
though  but  few  in  number.  I  have  seen  many  oys- 
ters ,  but  few  that  contained  pearls.  It  has  not  beeo 
observed^  tbat  the  most  ignorant  of  mankind  are  the 
most  btt^py,  the  most  humane  and  virtuous  (£1). 

In  NbHh'America  an  inhuman  war  arms  the  igno-> 
rant  savages  perpetually  against  each  other.  These 
lavagesy  cruel  in  their  combats,  are  still  more  so  in 
their  triumphs.  In  what  manner  do  they  treat  their 
prisoners  i  Wilh  death  in  the  midst  of  the  most  hor- 
rid torments.  Has  peace,  with  the  calumet  in  her 
handy  suspended  the  fury  of  this  savage  people  ?  What 
Outrages  do  they  not  frequently  commit  in  their  own 
settlements  i  How  often  have  we  seen  murder,  cruelty^ 
and  treachery,  encouraged  by  impunity  (22)  walk 
|K>ldly  forth  among  them  ! 

For  what  reason,  in  fact,  should  the  wild  man  of  the 
forest  be  more  virtuous  than  the  enlightened  man  of  the 
city  ?  Men  are  every  where  born  with  the  same  wants^ 
aod  the  same  desire  of  gratifying  those  wants.    They 

are 
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are  the  same  in  the  cradle^  and  if  they  differ  among 
themselves,  it  is  when  they  are  farther  advanced  in  the 
career  of  life. 

The  wants  of  a  savage  people^  it  will  be  said,  are 
reducible  to  soch  as  are  merely  corporeal,  and  are  few 
in  number.  Those  of  a  polished  nation  on  the  con« 
trary  are  immense.  Few  men  are  there  exposed  to  the 
severity  of  hunger  :  yet  how  many  desires  and  appe- 
tites have  they  to  gratify  i  and  what  disputes^  quarrels^ 
and  vices  arise  from  that  multiplicity  of  appetites  ! 
Yes ;  but  what  laws  and  policy  have  they  also  to  sup- 
press them  ! 

Besides,  great  crimes  are  not  always  the  effects  of 
the  multitude  of  our  desires.  It  is  not  the  number, 
but  tlie  strength  of  the  passions  by  which  many  crimes 
are  produced.  The  more  desires  and  appetites  I  have^ 
the  less  ardent  they  are.  The  torrents  that  divide  them- 
selves into  many  branches  are  the  least  dangerous  in* 
their  course.  A  strong  passion  is  a  solitary  passion, 
that  concentrates  all  our  desires  into  one  point.  Such 
are  frequently  the  passions  produced  in  us  by  corpo- 
real wants. 

When  two  nations  without  arts  and  agriculture  are 
sometimes  exposed  to  the  torment  of  famine,  witli 
what  a  principle  of  activity  are  they  animated.  There 
is  no  fishy  lake,  no  forest  of  game,  that  does  not  be- 
come the  cause  of  disputes,  quarrels,  and  battles  he^ 
tween  them.  If  the  fish  and  the  game  begin  to  fail, 
each  one  defends  the  lake  or  the  forest  as  his  peculiar 

propierty. 
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pioperty,  as  the  hasbandmaQ  defends  the  eairmnce  to 
the  field  lh«t  is  ready  for  the  mower. 

HoDgerretQmsmaojtimesadaj^and  for  thatieasoft 
becomes  a  more  active  principle  in  the  savage,  than  the 
variety  of  tastes  and  desires  among  a  poUshed  pec^le. 
Now  the  activity  of  the  savage  is  always  cruel,  be- 
caose  it  is  not  restrained  by  any  law.  For  this  reasoa 
there  are  more  cruelty  and  crimes  committed  in  North 
America,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
than  in  all  Europe.  On  what  then  can  the  opinion  of 
the  virtue  and  goodness  of  savages  be  founded  i 

Does  the  depopulation  of  the  northern  countries,  so 
often  ravaged  by  fomine,  prove  that  the  Samoiedes  are 
happier  than  the  Hollanders?  Since  the  invention  of 
^re  arms,  and  the  progress  of  the  military  art  (23)  how 
wretched  is  the  state  of  the  Eskimaux  !  To  what  does 
he  owe  his  existence  i  To  the  compassion  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  If  there  should  arise  any  dispute  be- 
tween them  and  the  savages,  the  latter  would  be  des- 
troyed. Can  they  be  a  happy  people  whose  existence 
depends  on  such  a  contingency  i 

If  the  Huron  and  Iroquois  were  as  ignorant  as  M. 
Rousseau  could  de«re,  I  should  not  think  them  the 
more  happy.  It  is  to  their  learning  and  the  wisdom  of 
their  legislation  that  a  people  owe  their  virtue,  their 
prosperity,  their  population,  and  their  power.  At 
what  time  did  the  Russians  become  fonnidable  to 
Europe?  When  the  czar  forced  them  to  acquire  know- 
ledge  (£4).    M.  Rousseau,  voL  iii.  p.  SO.  of  Emilius, 
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18  absolutely  of  opinion,  that  the  arts  and  sciences, 
philosophy,  and  the  habits  which  it  produces,  will 
soon  change  Europe  into  a  desert  (25),  and  in  short 
that  learning  corrupts  morality.''  But  on  what  does 
he  found  this  opinion  ?  To  maintain  this  paradox  with 
sincerity,  he  must  have  never  considered  the  empires 
of  Turkey,  Ispahan,  Delhi,  and  Morocco,  or,  in  short, 
any  of  those  countries  where  ignorance  is  equally 
adored  in  the  mosque  and  in  the  palace. 

What  do  we  behold  on  the  Ottoman  throne  ?  A  so* 
▼ereign  whose  vast  empire  is  nothing  more  than  an 
immense  desert :  the  whole  of  whose  riches  and  sub- 
jects being  assembled,  as  it  were,  in  an  enormous  capi- 
tal, presents  nothing  more  than  a  vain  phantom  of 
power,  and  who  at  this  time,  unable  to  resist  the  at- 
tack of  a  single  Christian  monarch,  would  split  upon 
the  rock  of  Malta,  and  perhaps  no  longer  make  any 
figure  in  Europe. 

What  does  Persia  present?  Inhabitants  scattered 
through  vast  regions  infested  by  robbers,  and  twenty 
tyrants,  who  dispute,  sword  in  hand,  about  cities  in 
ashes,  and  countries  that  are  laid  waste. 

What  do  we  see  in  India,  that  country  the  most  fa- 
voured by  nature  ?  A  slothful  people,  debased  by  sla- 
Tery,and  who  without  love  of  the  public  welfare,  with- 
out any  elevation  of  soul,  without  discipline,  and  with- 
out courage,  vegetate  under  the  finest  climate  of  the 
earth  (^ ;  a  people,  in  short,  whose  whole  power  can- 
|K>t  sustain  the  attack  of  a  hsmdful  of  Europeans.  Such 
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is  in  a  great  part  of  the  East  the  state  of  nations  subject 
to  this  TauDted  ignorance. 

Can  M.  Roosseau  really  believe^  that  the  empires  I 
have  just  mentioned  are  better  inhabited  than  France, 
Gennany,  Italy,  Holland,  &c.  Can  he  think  the  ig- 
norant inhabitants  of  these  countries  more  virtuous 
and  happy  than  the  free  and  learned  nation  of  Eng- 
land ?  No,  certainly.  He  cannot  be  ignorant  of  facts 
known  to  the  most  superficial  peiit  tnaiire,  and  the  most 
silly  gossip.  What  then  could  induce  M.  Rousseau  so 
boldly  to  plead  the  cause  of  ignorance  i 


CHAP.  IX. 


WHAT   MOTITKS    COULD    INDUCE   M.  ROUSSEAU   TO 
BECOME   THE    APOLOGIST   OF   IGNOBANCE. 

It  is  for  M.  Rousseau  himself  to  inform  us  in  this 
matter.  "  There  is  not,  he  says,  p.  SO.  vol.  iii.  of  Eooii* 
**  lius^  any  philosopher  who  has  acquired  a  knowledge 
**  of  the  true  and  the  false,  that  does  not  prefer  the 
**  falsehood  he  has  discovered,  to  the  truth  that  has 
«<  been  discovered  by  another.  Where  is  the  philoso* 
^  pher,  he  adds,  that  to  promote  his  own  reputation, 
'^  would  not  willingly  deceive  the  whole  human  race  f* 

Is 
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Is  M.  Rousseaa  that  philosopher  ?  I  will  (•27)  not 
think  it«  Besides  if  he  thinks  an  ingenioas  falsehood 
can  ever  immortalize  the  name  of  its  inventor,  he  de- 
c^eives  himself* ;  truth  alone  can  liave  a  durable  suc- 
cess. The  laurels  with  which  error  is  sometimes 
crowned  have  but  tlie  verdure  of  a  day. 

When  a  base  soul,  a  mind  too  weak  to  discover  the 
truth,  knowingly  asserts  a  falsehood^  it  obeys  its  in- 
stinct ;  but  that  a  philosopher  can  become  the  apostle 
of  an  error  Chat  he  does  not  take  for  the  truthf,  I 
doubt,  and  my  reason  is  unanswerable  ;  it  is  the  desire 
which  every  author  has  of  public  esteem  and  glory. 
M.  Rousseau  has  doubtless  sought  it,  but  it  was  as  an 
orator,  not  as  a  philosopher.  So  that  of  all  celebrated 
men  he  is  the  only  one  who  has  set  himself  up  against 
science.  (28)  Does  he  despise  it  ?  Is  he  void  of  pride? 
No  :  but  that  pride  was  blind  at  a  certain  time  ;}:• 

Doubtless  when  he  became  the  apologist  of  igno- 
rance he  said  to  himself,  ''  Mankind  in  general  are 
'^  idle,  and  consequently  enemies  to  all  study  that  de- 
mands attention.    Mankind  in  general  are  vain,  and 


a 


*  I  except,  however,  religious  £iIsehoods. 

f  Man  does  not,  I  know,  love  truth  for  itself.  He  refers  all  to 
loi  happiness.  Bat  if  he  places  it  in  a  public  and  durable  esteem. 
It  is  evident,  as  that  esteem  b  attached  to  the  discovery  of  the 
truth,  that  he  is  naturally  led  to  the  love  and  search  of  the  truth. 
A  renown  acquired  by  error,  is  a  phantom  of  glory,  that  is  driven 
away  by  the  first  rays  of  truth  and  reason. 

X  See  Vol.  I.  p.  34. 

''  consequently 
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«  coQseqoeDtljr  cneinies  to  every  superior  understand- 
*'  ing.  Lastly,  the  comiiioD  people  have  a  secret  ha- 
^  tred  for  learned  men  and  the  sciences.  If  I  can 
*'  persuade  them  of  their  inutilityy  I  shall  flatter  the 
'*  vanity  of  the  stupid  ;  and  render  myself  agreeable 
^  to  the  ignorant ;  I  shall  be  their  master ;  they  my 
*  disciples,  and  my  name,  consecrated  by  their  eulo- 
^gies,  will   be  renowned    throughout    the  universe. 

■  

^  The  monk  himself  will  declare  for  me  (29)*  The  ig* 
*'  norant  and  credulous  are  the  dupes  of  the  monks  : 
^  it  is  the  public  stupidity  that  constitutes  his  gran- 
*'  deur.  Besides  what  period  can  be  more  favourable 
^  to  my  project  ?  In  France  all  concurs  to  depreciate 
^talents.  Ifl  make  a  good  use  of  the  opportunity, 
^  my  works  will  become  renowned.** 

But  can  this  renown  be  durable  i  Could  the  author 
of  Emilias  promise  himself  it  should  i  He]  must  know 
that  there  is  a  secret  incessant  revolution  operating  in 
the  minds  and  characters  of  a  people,  and  that  igno- 
nmce  will  at  last  disgrace  itself. 

Now  what  a  punishment  is  it  to  this  autlior,  if  be 
already  perceive  that  future  contempt  into  which  his 
panegyrics  on  ignorance  will  fall  i  (40)  By  what  means 
can  Europe  be  for  a  long  time  deceived  in  this  matter  I 
Experience  teaches  the  people  that  genius  and  learning 
are  the  true  sources  of  their  power,  prosperity,  and 
virtue ;  that  on  the  contrary  their  weakness  and  un- 
happiness  is  constantly  the  effect  of  a  vice  in  their 
govemmeiit^  and  consequently  of  some  ignorance  in 

the 
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the  legislature.    Men  will  theiefore  never  thiok  know- 
ledge and  the  sciences  really  detrimental. 

Bat  men  have  sometimes  seen,  1  confess,  in  the  same 
century,  the  arts  and  sciences  improved,  and  the  man- 
ners corrupted,  and  I  know  with  what  address  igno- 
rance, ever  envious,  takes  advantage  of  these  &cts,  im- 
puting to  the  sciences  a  corruption  of  manners  totally 
dependent  on  another  cause. 


CHAP.  X. 


OF    THE    CAUSES    OF    THE  DECLINE    OF   AN 

EMPIRE. 

Xhb  introduction  and  improvement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  in  an  empire  do  not  occasion  its  decline  ;  but 
the  same  causes  that  accelerate  the  progress  of  the  sci- 
ences, sometimes  produce  the  most  fatal  effects. 

There  are  nations  in  which  from  a  peculiar  series 
of  circumstances,  theleeds  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
do  not  spring  up  till  tifb  moment  the  manners  begin 
to  be  corrupted. 

A  certain  number  of  men  assemble  to  form  a  society. 
These  men  found  a  city  :  their  neighbours  see  it  rise 

up# 
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up,  witb  a  jealous  eye.     The  inhabitants  of  that  city« 
forced  to  be  at  once  labourers  and  soldiers,  make  use 
by  turns  of  the  spade  and  the  sword.     What  in  such 
a  coantry  is  the  necessary   science  and   virtue  ?  The 
military  art  and  valour ;  they  alone  are  there  respected. 
Every  other  science  and  virtue  is  there  unknown.  Such 
was   the  state  of  rising  Rome,  when  weak  and  sur- 
rounded by  warlike  nations,  she   with  difficulty  sus- 
tained their  attacks.     Her  glory  and  power  extended 
over  the  whole  earth ;  she  acquired  however  the  one 
and  the  other  but  slowly  :  ages  of  triumphs  were  ne- 
cessary to   subject  her   neighbours.     Now   when  the 
sorrounding  nations  were  subdued,  there  arose,  from 
the  form  of  her  government,  civil  dissensions,  which 
were  succeeded  by  wars   with  foreigners  ;  so  that  it 
cannot  be  imagined,  while  the  citizens  were  engaged 
in  the  different  employments  of  magistrates  and  sol- 
diers, and  incessantly  agitated  with  strong  hopes  and 
fears,  they  could  enjoy  the  leisure  and  tranquillity  ne- 
cessary to  the  study  of  the  sciences. 

In  every  country  whej-e  these  events  succeed  each 
other  in  a  regular  series,  the  only  period  favourable  to 
letters  is,  unfortunately,  that  when  the  civil  wars,  the 
troubles  and  factions  being  extinguished,  liberty  is 
expiring,  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  under  the  strokes 

of  despotism^.     Now  this  period  precedes,  but  a  short 

-—  "~"~~~  '  -  ^ 

*  It  was  so  in  France,  when  cardinal   Richelieu  disarmed  the 

j^eople  and  the  nobles,  and  brought  them  into  subjection.     It  was 

(bea  that  the  arts  and  sciences  flourished  there. 

B  tinie^ 
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UitYf.  ||ii»  lirvliiir  ol*  ntt  empire.    Ilie  arts  and  sciences 
liimt^trt  llirii  Huuiuh  ;  and  that  for  two  reasons. 

A'\w  Hit!  i»  the  force  of  men's  passions.    In  the  first 
itiMitirulKuf  slavery,  their  minds,  still  agitated  by  the 
i«»iitrinbioiice  of  their  lost  liberty,  are  like  the  sea  after 
H  lfui|iesl.    The  citizen  still   barns  with  a  desire  to 
rt»udt*r  himself  illnstrioos ;  but  his  situation  is  altered. 
1I«  cannot  have  his  bust  placed  by  that  of  Timoleon^ 
Telopidas,  or  Brutus.     He  cannot  deliver  his  name 
down  to  posterity  as  the  destroyer  of  tyrants,  and  the 
aveoger  of  liberty.    His  statue  may  however  be  placed 
by  those  of  Homer,  Epicurus,  or  Archimedes.  This  he 
knows,  and  therefore  if  there  be  but  one  sort  of  glory 
to  which  he  can  aspire,  if  it  be  with  the  laurels  of  the 
Infuses  alone  that  he  can  be  crowned,  it  is  in  the  career 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  he  prepares  to  seek  them, 
and  it  is  then  that  illustrious  men  of  every  literary  pro- 
fession arise. 

Tlie  second  of  these  causes  is  the  interest  which  sove- 
reigns then  have  to  encourage  the  progress  of  the  sci- 
ences. At  the  moment  that  despotism  is  established 
what  does  the  monarch  desire  ?  To  inspire  his  subjects 
with  a  love  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  What  does  he 
fear  i  That  they  should  reflect  on  their  fetters,  blush  at 
their  servitude,  and  as:uin  turn  their  looks  toward  li- 
lK?rty.  He  would  therefore  by  employing  their  minds 
make  them  forget  their  base  condition.  He  conse- 
quently presents  them  with  new  objects  of  glory.  As 
an   hypocritical  patron   of  the   arts  and  sciences,  he 

shows 
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shows  the  more  regard  to  the  mao  of  geoius  the  more 
he  feels  the  want  of  his  eulogies. 

The  maoDers  of  a  oation  do  not  change  the  moment 
despotism  is  established.  The  spirit  of  the  people  is 
free  some  time  after  their  hands  are  tied.  During 
these  first  moments  illustrious  men  still  preserve  some 
consideration.  The  tyrant  therefore  loads  them  with 
favours,  that  they  may  load  him  with  praises,  and  men 
of  great  talents  are  too  often  seiluced  to  become  the 
panegyrists  of  usurpation  and  tyranny. 

What  motives  can  induce  them  to  it  ?  Sometimes 
meanness,  and  frequently  gratitude*.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  every  great  revolution  in  an  empire  sup-* 
poses  great  talents  in  him  by  whom  it  is  produced,  or 
at  least  some  brilliant  vice,  that  astonishment  and  gra- 
titude metamorphose  into  virtue  (31). 

Such  is,  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  des* 
potism,  the  productive  cause  of  great  performances  in 
the  arts  and  sciences.  The  first  moments  past,  if  the 
same  country  become  barren  in  men  of  talents  (S'i), 
it  is  because  the  tyrant  being  then  well  established  on 
his  throne  is  no  longer  in  want  of  their  assistance.  So 
that  the  reign  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  a  state  seldom 


*  Men  of  letters  are  to  be  reproached  vith  having  praised  in 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  worst  of  citizens,  and  the  promoter  of  ty- 
ranny :  the  man  who  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  present  evils  of  the 
French  nation  ;  the  man,  in  short,  who  ou|(ht  to  be  held  in  equal 
horror  by  the  prince  and  the  people. 

s  ^  extends. 
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extends  beyond  a  century  or  two.  The  a]oe  is  an  em- 
blem of  the  production  of  the  sciences  in  every  state : 
a  hundred  years  are  necessary  to  strengthen  its  root 
and  make  it  put  forth  its  branches^  it  then  shoots  up, 
flowers,  and  dies. 

If  in  each  empire  the  sciences  just  shoot  up  and  thea 
decline,  it  is  because  the  motives  proper  to  produce 
men  of  genius,  do  not  commonly  exert  themselves  there 
more  than  once.  It  is  at  the  highest  period  of  gran- 
deur, that  a  nation  commonly  produces  the  fruits  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  While  three  or  four  generations 
of  illustrious  men  pass  away,  the  people  change  tlieir 
manners,  and  sink  into  servitude  ;  their  minds  have 
lost  their  energy ;  no  strong  passion  remains  to  put 
them  in  action.  The  tyrant  no  longer  excites  the  peo- 
ple to  the  pursuit  of  any  kind  of  glory.  It  is  not  ta- 
lents, but  baseness,  which  he  now  honours:  and  ge- 
nius, if  it  still  remain,  lives  and  dies  unknown  in 
its  own  country  :  it  is  like  the  orange-tr(^e,  that  flou- 
rishes, perfumes  the  air,  and  dies  in  a  desert. 

Despotism,  while  it  is  gaining  ground,  suflers  men 
to  say  what  they  will,  while  they  suffer  it  to  do  what  it 
will :  but  once  established,  it  forbids  all  talking,  writ- 
ing, or  thinking.  The  minds  of  men  then  sink  into 
apathy :  all  the  people  become  slaves,  curse  the  breast 
that  gave  them  milk,  and  under  such  a  government, 
every  new  birth  is  an  increase  of  misery. 

Genius,  there  chained,  drags  its  irons  heavily  along  ; 
it  does  not  fly,  it  creeps.  The  sciences  are  neglected  ; 
ignorance  is  honoured  (33),  and  every  man  of  dis- 
cernment 
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cernmeat  declared  aa  eaemy  to  the  state.  In  tb« 
Idagdom  of  the  bliod,  nho  is  the  most  odious  i  He 
that  cao  tee  clearly.  If  the  blind  seize  him,  bia  de> 
ttructiofi  is  certaiD.  Now,  in  the  empire  of  igaorsDce, 
tJie  same  faie  attends  the  enlightened.  IW  press  is 
there  the  more  restrained,  as  the  views  of  the  minister 
are  more  confiaed.  Under  the  reign  of  a  Frederick,  or 
an  Antoninus,  we  may  sa^iwhat  we  will,  think  and  write 
«bat  we  will:  under  other  reigns  we  must  be  silent. 

The  understanding  of  the  prince  is  always  manifested 
by  tbeesteem  and  consideration  which  he  bestows  oa 
talents*.  The  favour  be  shows  tliem,  far  from  inju- 
jing,  benefitit  (he  state. 

The  arts  and  sciences  are  the  glory  of  a  nation,  and 
incfease  its  prosperity.  It  is,  therefore,  to  despotism 
alone,  which  is  interested  at  first  in  protecting  them, 
and  not  to  the  sciences  themselves,  that  we  should  at- 
uibute  the  decline  of  an  empire.  When  the  sove- 
reign of  a  mighty  nation  has  put  on  the  crown  of 
arbitrary  power,  the  people  become  daily  more  en- 
feebled. 

The  pomp  of  an  Eastern  empire,  can  without  doubt 
impose  on  the  vulgar,  who  may  estimate  the  force  of 

*  There  are  three  tliingi,  said  Malhtai,  king  of  Hungary,  that 
a  prince  ought  to  propose  to  himself : 
The  first,  is,  (o  be  just. 
The  second  to  conquer  his  enemies. 
I'he  third,  to  encourage  letten,  and  honour  illustrious  tnen. 

B  3  tbi 
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tbe  DatioD  bj  the  magnificence  of  iu  palaces.  The 
wife  man  jodget  differentlj ;  it  is  by  this  very  magni- 
ficence,  that  he  estimates  its  weakness.  He  sees  no- 
thing in  the  imposing  pomp,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
tyrant  sits  enthroned^  bnt  a  samptoons  and  moornfol 
decoration  of  the  dead  :  bat  the  apparatus  of  an  os- 
tentatiofu  faneral,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  cold  and 
lifeless  body,  a  lump  of  inanimate  earth  :  in  short,  a 
phantom  of  power,  ready  to  disappear  before  the  ene- 
my by  whom  it  is  despised.  A  great  nation,  where 
despotic  power  is  at  last  established,  resembles  an  oak 
that  has  floarished  for  ages.  Its  majestic  trunk,  and 
the  magnitode  of  iu  branches,  still  declare  itt  pristine 
strength  and  grandeur  ;  it  seems  still  to  be  the  rao> 
narch  of  the  woods,  bat  its  real  state  is  that  of  decline  ; 
its  branches  despoiled  of  their  leares,  and  destitute  of 
the  spirit  of  life,  are  half-withered,  and  some  of  them 
continually  broken  off  by  the  wind.  Such  is  the  state 
of  a  nation  sabdned  by  arbitrary  power. 


CHAP- 
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CHAP.  XI. 


TBB    CULTIVATION    OF  THE    ARTS    AND    BCIENCBS, 
IN    A    DBSPOTIC    EMPIRB^    BETARDS    ITS    RUIN 

It  is  at  the  time  that  despotism^  being  completely 
established,  has  reduced  the  people,  as  I  have  said,  to 
slavery :  it  is  then,  that  by  stifling  in  them  all  love  of 
glory,  and  by  diffusing  every  where  the  darkness  of  ig- 
Dorance,  the  empire  is  precipitated  into  ruin  (34). 
However,  if,  as  M.  Saurin  observes,  the  study  of  the 
sciences,  and  the  urbanity  of  manners  which  they  in- 
spire, for  some  time  abate  the  violence  of  arbitrary 
power,  the  sciences  then,  so  far  from  promoting,  re- 
tard the  decline  of  the  state. 

The  bulwark  of  the  sciences,  it  is  true,  cannot  for  a 
long  time  hold  out  against  a  power  to  which  all  must 
yield ;  which  overturns  the  best  established  thrones, 
and  the  most  powerful  empires :  the  corruption  of 
manners,  however,  cannot  at  least  be  imputed  to  the 
sciences ;  they  do  not  engender  public  calamities, 
which  in  each  state,  are  proportioned  to  the  increase 
of  arbitrary  power.  How,  in  fact,,  can  the  arts  and 
sciences  corrupt  morals  (35),  and  enervate  courage  P 
What  is  science  i  A  collection  of  observations  ;  if  it 
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be  in  inechaoi<»,  on  the  manner  of  employing  moTiDg 
powers  ;  if  it  be  geometry,  on  the  relation  of  magoi- 
todes  to  each  other  :  if  it  be  sargery,  on  the  art  of 
caring  wounds  ;  if  it  be  legislation,  on  the  means  pro- 
per to  reader  men  virtaous  and  happy.  Now,  why 
should  these  different  collections  of  obsenrations  ener- 
vate courage  r  It  was  the  science  of  discipline,  that 
brought  the  universe  into  subjectioo  to  the  Bodmos. 
It  was  therefore,  in  quality  of  men  of  science,  that 
they  subdued  all  nations.  So  that  when,  to  gain  the  af- 
fection of  the  soldiery,  the  tyrants  were  obliged  to  re- 
lax the  sererity  of  military  discipline  ;  when,  in  short, 
that  science  was  almost  entirely  lost  among  cbem,  h 
As  then,  that  being  vanquished  in  their  turn,  the  coo- 
qnerors  of  the  world  submitted,  in  consequence  of  their 
Ignorance,  to  bear  the  yoke  of  the  northern  nations. 

Well  tempered  helmets,  cuirasses  and  swords  were 
forged,  at  Sparta.  This  art  implies  an  infinity  of 
others*,  and  yet  the  Spartans  were  not  less  valiant. 


*  The  arts  of  kixurr,  it  is  said,  eoerrate  courageous  men.  But 
vhat  U  it  that  opposes  the  entrance  of  luxur>'  into  a  stsAe  f  h  h 
ignorance?  No:  it  is  poverty,  or  the  nearly  equal  di^tribulicn  of 
the  national  wealth.  What  citizens  of  Sparta  could  hare  pur- 
chased an  enamelled  snuffbox  ?  The  whole  public  treasure  vould 
not  have  paid  for  it.  No  jeveller,  therefore,  let  up  his  ti«de  at 
Laced^mon ;  he  vould  have  died  of  hunger.  It  it  not  the  fabri- 
cator of  luxury,  that  comes  to  corrupt  the  mamien  of  a  people, 
but  the  conuptioa  of  a  people  that  inntes  the  (abricator  of  lux- 

Caesarj 
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Caesar,  Casshis,  aod  Brutus,  were  learned,  etoqueet, 
and  brare.  The  body  and  the  mind  were  both  ejrer* 
cised  at  the  same  time,  in  Greece.  Luxurj  is  the 
daughter  of  riches,  and  not  of  the  sciences.  When 
Homer  composed  the  IKad,  his  contemporaries  were 
the  engravers  of  the  buckle  of  Achilles.  The  arti 
had,  therefore,  then  attained  in  Greece,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  perfection,  and  yet  they  still  exercised  them« 
selves  in  the  combats  of  thecestos,  and  wrestling. 

It  is  not  the  sciences  that  in  France  render  the 
greatest  part  of  the  officers  incapable  of  the  fatigues 
of  war,  but  the  effeminacy  of  their  education.  If  a 
commission  were  denied  to  every  one,  who  could  not 
march  certain  distances,  lift  certain  weights,  and  vn* 
dergo  certain  fatigues,  the  desire  of  obtaining  military 
employments  would  wean  the  French  from  their  effe^ 
minacy ;  theirmanners,  and  their  education  would  be 

fary :  in  cvenr  soct  of  commerce,  h  is  the  demand  thit  precedes 
the  offer. 

Besides  If  luxury  be,  as  I  hare  said,  the  effect  of  the  too  un* 
e«|ual  Astnhution  of  the  Badonal  wealth,  it  b  evident,  that  the 
iciencts,  having  no  ^are  in  this  unequal  partition,  cannot  be  ie> 
garded  as  the  cause  of  iuxun*.  Learned  men  have  little  weahlu 
It  is  vith  the  men  of  business,  and  not  with  them  we  see  the  splen- 
dor of  magnificence,  if  the  arts  of  luxury  have  sometimes  flou« 
risbed  in  a  nation  at  the  same  period  with  letters,  it  b,  because 
the  epoch  when  the  sciences  haxe  been  cuhivated,  has  sometimes 
coincideii  with  tfiat,  when  the  wealth  of  the  nation  was  accumiH 
^iied  in  aiew hands. 

diangei^ 
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chaoged,  tbey  would  become  men.  It  is  ignorance, 
that  produces  the  imperfection  of  the  laws,  and  tbeir 
imperfection,  the  vices  of  the  people.  Knowledge 
causes  the  contrary  effect.  No  one  has,  therefore, 
crer  reckoned  among  the  corruptors  of  morals,  Lycur- 
gM,  that  iase,  who  travelled  through  all  countries,  to 
find,  in  the  conversation  of  philosophers,  the  know- 
ledge  which  a  just  reformation  of  the  laws  of  his 
country  required. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  it  was  even  from  the  acquisition 
of  this  information,  that  he  drew  bis  contempt  for 
ihcm.  Yet,  who  wiO  ever  believe  that  a  legislator, 
who  took  such  pains,  to  collect  the  works  of  Homer, 
and  who  erected  a  statue  to  Laughter,  in  the  public 
place,  really  despised  the  sciences  i  The  Spartans,  as 
well  as  the  Athenians,  were  the  most  learned  and  il- 
lustrious people  of  Greece.  What  sort  of  a  figure  did 
the  ignorant  Thebans  make,  till  £paminondas  drew 
them  from  their  stupidity  ? 

I  have  shown,  in  this  section,  the  errors  and  contra- 
dictions of  those,  whose  principles  differ  from  mine* 

I  have  proved,  that  every  pan^yrist  c^  ignorance, 
is,  at  least  unknown  to  himself,  an  enemy  to  the  public 
good  ; 

That  it  is  in  the  heart  of  man,  the  science  of  mora- 
lity should  be  studied ; 

That  every  ignorant  people,  though  rich  and  civi- 
lized, are  constantly  a  people  without  morals. 

It  is  now  proper  to  enlarge  on  the  evils  into  which 

ignorance 
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ignorance  plunges  a  nation  :  the  importance  ofa  good 
education  wiil  then  more  fully  appear  ;  1  shall  excite 
a  greater  desire  to  improve  it,  and  I  shall,  by  aiitici«> 
pation,  interest  my  fellow-citizens  in  the  idemSy  thai  I 
ought  to  propose  to  them,  on  this  subject. 


NOTES 
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NOTES. 


1.  (page  4.)  M«  ROUSSEAU,  p.  4,  vol.  ii.  of  EmUius,  sf« 
ter  having  said  a  few  words  on  the  origin  of  the  passions,  adds, 
"  On  this  principle,  it  is  easy  to  see  bow  we  may  direct  all  the 
"  passions  of  children  and  men,  either  to  good  or  evil.  But  if  it 
'*  be  possible  to  direct  the  passions  of  children  to  good  or  evil,  it 
'*  is  then  possible  to  change  their  characters." 

2.  (ibid.)  "  The  interior  roicc  of  Trrtue,  lays  M.  Ronsscau, 
"  cannot  make  itself  heard  by  the  poor/'  Among  the  poor,  this 
author  apparently  ranks  unbelievers,  when  he  adds,  p.  207,  voL 
iii.  of  Emilius,  "  An  unbeliever  would  have  all  the  world  misera* 
**  ble,  to  spare  himself  the  least  pain,  or  procure  himself  the  least 
^  pleasure."  M.  Rousseau  b  an  unbeliever,  yet  I  do  not  accuse 
bim  of  forming  such  a  wish.  M.  Voltaire  is  no  bigot,  yet  it  was  he 
who  took  in  hand  the  defence  of  the  innocent  family  of  Galas ;  it 
was  he  who  opened  bis  purse,  and  sacrificed  his  time,  always  so 
precious  to  him,  in  solicitations,  and  who  alone  protected  the  op- 
pressed widow  and  orphans,  when  they  were  abandoned  by  the 
clergy  and  the  magistrates.  Does  M.  Rousseau  mean  any  thing 
more  than  that  the  infidel  loves  himself  better  than  other  people? 
Now  this  aflfection  is  common  to  the  faithful,  as  well  as  the  unbe- 
liever. There  is  no  saint  that  would  damn  himself  for  his  neigh- 
bour. When  St.  Paul  wished  to  be  anathematized  for  his  brethren, 
did  he  not  exaggerate  the  dignity  of  that  sentiment,  and  must  he 
not  have  resided  a  fortnight  in  the  infernal  regions,  before  he 
could  be  <ure  he  was  sincere  ? 

3.  (p.  5.) 
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3.  (p.  5.)  "  As  long  as  a  Ban's  sdKibiinT  (EmituRs  p.  4,toL  ii.) 
*'  u  ctmhued  to  hizniel^  tbcre  u  no  moiaiitT  id  hi5  actions.  It  » 
*<  oqIt  wbrn  be  begins  to  extend  bb  sensibQitj  to  otbcrs,  thai  he 
"  tarrt  coocdves  those  teiHirocnts  and  aftenrank,  those  Bodom 
**  of  good  and  eril,  that  make  hkn  a  real  man/*  This  passage 
proTCs  the  ingenuity  with  which  M.  Rousseau  refutes  himsclt 

4.  (p.  8.)  To  judge*  savs  M.  Rousseau,  is  not  to  feeL  The 
proof  of  his  opinion,  ts  "  that  there  is  in  us  a  frcully  or  power, 
*'  thnt  makes  us  compare  ol^ects.  Now,  says  he,  this  power  can- 
«<  mil  be  the  eflect  of  corporeal  scnnbility/'  If  M.  Rousseav 
had  examined  this  matter  more  profoundly,  he  would  baTe  seen 
thai  this  power  was  nothing  more  than  the  interfStwehareincQra* 
paring  objects  with  each  other,  and  thai  this  interest  takes  Its  loufce 
from  self-love,  the  immediate  effort  of  corporeal  sensibility. 

5.  (p.  90  The  imagination  of  the  people  of  the  North  b  not 
less  rigorous  than  those  of  the  South.  Compare  the  poems  of 
Ossian  with  those  of  Homer.  In  reading  those  of  Mikoo,  Fmgal, 
the  Else  poets,  &c.  we  see  no  less  force  in  the  pictures  of  the 
northern  poets,  than  in  those  of  the  south.  So  the  sublime  tran»> 
lator  of  the  poens  of  Ossian,  after  baring  proved  in  an  exceflenC 
dbseitalion,  that  the  great  and  masculine  beauties  of  poetiy  be- 
long to  all  people,  observes,  that  compositioos  of  thb  kind  sup- 
pose a  nation  to  be  polished  only  to  a  certain  dif^ree.  It  b  not, 
says  he,  the  climate,  but  the  manners  of  the  age,  that  give  a 
strong  and  sublime  character  to  poetry.  That  of  Osian  b  a  proof. 

6.  (p.  1 1.)  If  man  be  sometimes  wicked,  it  b  when  he  has  an 
interest  to  be  so;  when  the  bw5,  that  by  a  fcarof  punishment,  or 
m  hope  of  reward,  should  have  €firected  him  to  virtue,  lead  him 
€W  the  contrary  to  vice.  Such  b  man  in  a  despotic  country,  tint 
b,  in  a  land  of  dattery  and  baseness,  bigotry,  sloth,  hypocii^y, 
iiisehood,  treason.  Sec. 

7.  (p.  15.)  It  b  not  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  nKnality  that 
makes  a  workman  labour,  but  the  promise  of  a  shilling  to  drink. 

Suppose 
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Sappote  a  man  to  be  infinn,  and  to  depend  on  the  assiduity  of  hit 
domestics  for  the  prolongation  of  his  life,  what  mu  t  he  do  to  te- 
ciire  acontinuance  of  their  care  ?  Preach  the  beauty  of  morality  ^ 
No :  but  tell  them*  that  having  made  hb  will,  he  will  reward 
their  zeal  while  he  lives,  by  giving  them  every  year  a  handsome 
and  increaiing  gratuity.  If  he  keep  his  word,  he  will  be  as  well 
attended,  as  he  would  ha?e  been  badly,  had  he  only  reminded 
them  of  the  lieauty  of  morality. 

.  There  are  no  subjects  on  which  we  might  not  give  similar  in- 
•tractions,  which,  drawn  from  the  principle  of  perMHial  interest, 
voald  be  br  more  efficacious  than  those  extracted  from  the  meta- 
physical theology,  or  from  the  metaphysics  of  the  Shaftesburyant. 

8.  (p.  16.)  We  crush  without  pity  a  fly,  a  spider,  or  another  in- 
sect, and  yet  cannot  see  an  ox  killed  without  pain.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause, in  a  large  animal,  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  the  convulsions 
of  his  sufferings  bring  to  our  minds  a  sensation  of  pain,  that  we  do 
not  feel  on  killing  an  insect. 

9.  (p.  17.)  When  two  nations  have  an  interest  to  unite,  they 
make  a  treaty  of  reciprocal  friendship  and  humanity.  When  one 
of  these  nations  no  longer  finds  its  account  in  the  treaty,  that  na- 
tioo  breaks  it :  such  is  man.  Interest  determines  his  love  or  ha- 
tred. Humanity  is  not  essential  to  his  nature.  What  indeed  do 
we  understand  by  the  word  essential  ?  That,  without  which  a  thing 
cannot  exist  Now,  in  thb  sense  corporeal  sensibility  is  the  only 
essential  quality  in  men. 

10.  (p.  18.)  We  tremble  at  the  sig^  of  the  assassin  on  the  wheel. 
Why  ?  Because  hb  punishment  recals  to  our  minds  the  pain  and 
death  to  which  nature  has  subjected  us.  But  why  are  execu- 
tioners and  surgeons  obdurate  ?  Because,  habituated  to  the  torture 
of  a  malefactor,  or  a  patient,  without  feeling  any  pain  themselves, 
they  become  insensible  to  lus  cries.  When  we  do  not  perceive  in 
tiie  sufferings  of  others,  such  as  we  are  liable  to  ourselves,  we  be- 
come obdurate. 

1 1.  ^bid.)  The  dcsre  of  being  cooimisexated  in  our  misfor- 

tunes. 
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tunes,  and  aided  in  our  enterprizes ;  the  desire  of  fortune,  conver* 
ntion,  pleasure,  &c.  produces  in  us  all  the  sentiment  of  friendship. 
It  b  not,  therefore,  always  founded  on  virtue ;  consequently,  the 
bad  as  well  as  the  good  are  susceptible  of  friendship,  but  not  of 
humanity.  The  good  alone  feel  the  sentiment  of  a  refined  com- 
passion and  sensibility,  which  uniting  man  to  man,  renders  him  the 
friend  of  all  his  fellow-citizens.  This  sentiment  is  fielt  by  tho  vir« 
tuous  alone. 

13.  (p.  19.)  How  many  cruel  edicts  contradict  the  pretended  na- 
tural goodness  of  man  I 

13.  (ibid.)  We  see  children  enclose  chaffers  and  horn-beetles  ia 
hot  wax,  then  dress  them  up  like  soldiers,  and  thus  prolong  their 
misery  for  two  or  three  months.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  these 
children  do  not  reflect  on  the  pain  those  insects  feel.  If  the  sen- 
timent of  compassion  was  as  natural  to  them  as  that  of  fear,  they 
would  be  sensible  of  the  sufferings  of  an  insect  in  the  same  manner 
as  fear  makes  them  sensible  of  danger  from  a  ferocious  animal 

14.  (p.  22.)  The  despotism  of  China,  is  we  are  told  very  mode- 
rate, of  which  the  abundance  of  tlieir  harvests  is  a  proof.  In  China, 
as  well  as  every  where  else,  we  know,  that  to  make  the  earth  fer- 
tile, it  is  not  enough  to  compose  good  books  of  agriculture,  but 
that  there  be  no  law  which  opposes  cultivation.  Therefore,  the 
taxes  in  China,  says  M.  Poivre,  do  not  amount,  on  indiftereot 
lands,  to  more  than  one  thirtieth  of  the  produce.  The  Chinese, 
therefore,  enjoy  their  property  almost  entire.  Their  govern- 
ment, consequently,  in  this  respect  is  good.  But  is  it  so  with  re- 
gard to  the  property  of  their  persons?  The  habitual  and  enormous 
distribution  they  make  of  the  strokes  of  the  bamboo,  proves  the 
contrar)*.  It  is  their  arbitrary  punishments,  that  doubtless  debase 
their  >ouls  and  make,  of  almost  all  the  Chinese,  a  knavish  mer- 
chant, a  cowardly  soldier,  and  a  citizen  without  honour. 

15.  (p.  23.)  M.  Montesquieu  compares  the  despotism  of  the 
£a<t  to  a  tree  which  the  savage  cuts  down  that  he  may  gather  its 
fruit.  A  simple  fad  will  give,  perhaps,  a  still  more  horrible  idea 
of  despQtiim. 


f  The 
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Tbe  Ea^iA^  wert  besieged  in  Foit  WiBiuiiy  by  the  troops  of 

the  Saba,  or  Vice-Roy  of  BcB^d,  aad  nade  fmonen.    They 

were  in  number  146^  ibtit  op  in  the  Bbck  Hole  M  Calcatta» 

which  ws  only  IS  feet  ufoan.    That  wretches,  in  one  of  the 

hottest  cUlhates  in  die  wofid,  and  in  the  hottest  season  of  thatcli«> 

nute,  recdred  no  air  bvt  by  a  window  that  was  |»ailly  Uocked 

up  by  the  hrgeneti  of  the  Ixbs.    They  had  scaicely  entered, 

when  they  were  bathed  in  sweat,  and  tortured  by  thost.    Panting 

forbreadi,  they  scni  ioitii  bnwntable  cries,  and  begged  to  be  put 

in  a  larger  prinn,  but  in  Tain.    They  endeavonred  to  set  the  air 

in  motion  by  their  hats,  hot  the  reaouroe  was  ineffectual.    Their 

semes  foisook  them,  the  greatest  part  Cell  lo  the  earth,  and  dM. 

The  sunrtvon  dmk  the  sweat  of  their  companions ;  again  cried 

for  air,  and  to  be  pot  iuto  two  dungeons.    For  thb  purpose  they 

addrcsKd  themsehres  to  a  jemmandaar,  one  of  the  guards  of  the 

prison;  whose  heart  was  open  to  compassion  and  arstfice.     He 

consented  for  a  large  sum  to  inform  the  Suba  of  their  situation. 

At  his  return,  those  who  were  yet  aliTe,  cried  out,  from  amidst 

tbe  dead  bodies  for  firesh  air,  and  lo  be  released  from  the  dun* 

geoo.   **  Wretches,  said  the  guard,  you  must  all  die,  for  the  Suba 

"  sleeps,  and  what  slare  dares  to  wake  him?"    Such  is  despotism. 

16.  (p.  34.)  M.  Rousseau  would  not  hare  children  chastiMd. 
But  he  owns,  that  to  make  them  attentire,  they  must  ha^e  an  in- 
terest to  be  so.  Now,  before  tber  have  attained  the  age  of  emo* 
latioo,  there  are  but  two  methods  of  exciting  that  interest  in  them. 
One  is  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  play-thing  (amusement  and  glut- 
tony are  tbe  only  psttstoos  of  infancy)  ;  the  other  is  the  fear  of 
^punishmeut.  When  the  first  method  is  found  sufficient,  it  dc- 
scnres  the  preference.  When  it  b  not,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
chastisement.  Fear  is  always  employed  efficaciously.  A  child 
has  even  more  fear  of  pain,  than  he  has  lore  for  a  toy.  When 
chastisement  b  scTcre  and  properly  inflicted,  there  b  seldom  oc- 
casion for  its  being  repeated.  But  it  b  clouding  tbe  dawn  of  life 
with  images  of  troiiblc*    No :  that  trouble  b  short  as  the  punish* 
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ment.  The  moment  after,  the  child  jumps  and  plays  with  his  com- 
panions, and  if  he  remember  the  rod,  it  is  in  those  calm  moments 
that  are  consecrated  to  study,  when  the  'remembrance  strengthens 
bis  application. 

Let  the  methods  of  teaching,  moreover,  still  too  imperfect,  be 
improved,  and  simplified  ;  learning,  will  become  more  easy,  and 
the  pupil  less  exposed  to  chastisement.  A  child  would  learn 
Italian,  or  German,  with  the  same  facility  as  his  native  tongue, 
if  by  being  continually  surrounded  by  Italians  or  Germans,  he 
could  not  ask  for  what  he  would  have,  but  in  those  languages. 

17.  (p.  36.)  With  age,  we  gain  knowledge  and  experience,  but 
we  lose  activity  and  firmness.  Now,  in  the  adm'mistration  of 
affairs,  civil  and  military,  which  of  these  qualities  is  most  neces- 
sary ?  The  latter.  Men  are  always  raised  too  late,  says  Machia- 
vel,  to  unportant  places.  Almost  all  the  great  actions  of  the  present 
and  past  ages,  have  been  performed  before  the  age  of  30  years  ; 
of  which  Hannibal,  Alexander,  &c.  are  proofs.  The  man  who 
renders  himself  illustrious,  says  Philip  de  Commines,  is  always  so 
early.  It  is  not  at  the  period,  when  enfeebled  by  0150,  insen-ible 
to  the  charms  of  praise,  and  indifferent  to  con>ideration,  which  is 
the  companion  of  glory,  that  men  make  the  elTorls  necessary  to 
attain  it. 

18.  (p.  37  )  In  all  romances,  it  is  constantly  before  their  marriage 
that  the  lieroes  conibat  monsters,  giants,  and  encliantcrs.  A  clear 
and  secret  sensation  tells  the  writer,  that  the  desire  of  his  hero 
being  once  gratified,  he  has  no  longer  in  him  the  principle  of  ac- 
tion :  and  in  consequence  he  informs  us,  that  after  marriage,  the 
prince  and  princes-,  lived  happy,  but  in  peuce. 

19.  (p.  40.)  ln>truction,  always  useful,  nu.kes  us  what  we  are. 
Lean.e  i  writers  are  our  insiructors ;  our  conlempt  for  books  is 
not,  theielore,  sincere.  Without  books  we  should  still  be  what 
the  savage  i>. 

\V  h  V  .lave  not  the  women  of  the  seraglio  the  under^^tanding  of 

the   women  of  Paris?  Because  it  is  with  ideas  as  with  languages. 

vox..  II.  F  We 
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We  Apeak  that  of  those  who  surround  us.  An  Eastrrn  slave  has  no 
ulta  of  the  boldness  of  the  ancient  Romans.  He  has  not  read 
Livy  ;  has  no  conceptions  of  liberty,  nor  of  a  republican  goTem- 
meut.     All  in  us  is  education  and  acquisition. 

20.  (p.  41.)  The  knowledge  and  mistrust  of  mankind,  are,  they 
•ay,  inseparable.    Men  then  is  not  so  good  as  Julia  pretends. 

2 1 .  (ibid.)  The  less  knowledge  we  have,  the  more  self-inte- 
rested we  become.  I  hear  a  petite  ntaitresse  send  forth  a  horrible 
cry :  what  is  the  matter  ?  Is  it  for  the  bad  choice  of  a  general,  or 
for  the  registering  an  edict  oppressive  to  the  people  ?  No  :  it  is  for 
the  death  of  her  cat,  or  her  bird.  The  more  ignorant  we  are,  the 
less  we  perceive  the  relation  between  the  national  interest  and  oar 
own. 

22.  (ibid.)  Among  certain  savages  drunkenness  attracts  respect. 
Whoever  says  he  is  drunk,  is  declared  a  prophet,  and,  like  (hose 
of  the  Jews,  may  commit  murder  with  impunity. 

23.  (p.  43.)  When  a  |>eople  are  happy,  what  must  they  do  to 
continue  so  ?  Take  care  that  the  neighbouring  nations  do  not  bring 
them  into  subjection ;  for  which  purpose  they  should  exercise 
themselves  in  arms,  be  well  governed,  have  able  generals,  and  ad- 
mirals; wise  administrator^  of  the  finances,  in  a  word,  an  excellent 
legislation.  It  is  not  therefore  always  with  sincerity,  that  men  be- 
come the  apologists  of  ignorance.  M.  Rousseau  well  knows,  that 
to  the  imbecility  of  the  Sultans,  almost  all  <he  evib  of  despotism 
are  to  be  referred. 

24.  (ibid.)  Some  officers,  in  France  adopt  the  opinion  of  M. 
Rousseau ;  they  would  have  the  soldiers  automata.  Turenne  and 
Cond^,  however,  never  complained  that  theirs  had  too  much  un- 
derstanding. I'he  Greek  and  Roman  soldiers,  who  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  campaign,  became  citizens,  were  necessarily  better 
instructed,  more  intelligent,  than  the  soldiers  of  our  days,  and  yet 
the  Greek  and  Roman  armies  were  at  least  as  good  as  our's.  Does 
Dot  the  solicitude  of  the  present  generals  to  stifle  all  knowledge  in 

th« 
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the  subalteras  declare  a  fear  or  the  too  discerning  ceusures  of  their 
operations?  Scipioand  Caesar  had  less  difli dene e. 

25.  (p.  44.}  Of  all  parts  of  Asia,  China  is  the  most  learned,  as 
iretl  3$  the  best  cultivated,  and  mo^t  populous.  Some  men  o^ 
letten  contend  that  Europe,  uhen  i^nocsiit  and  barbaruus,  ma 
more  populous  than  at  present.  My  ansuer  to  their  nuiuerous  ci- 
tations, is,  that  ten  acres  of  wheat  will  nourish  more  men  than  a 
hundred  acres  of  heath,  pa-^tiirage,  &C.  that  Europe  was  for- 
■nerly  covered  with  vast  forestSi-aiid  that  the  Gentians  lived  on 
the  produce  of  their  cattle.  This  C>^^r  and  Tacitus  aflirni,  and 
their  testimony  decides  the  question.  A  nation  of  herdsmen  can- 
not be  numerous.  Civilized  Europe  is,  therefore,  necessarily  more 
populous,  than  it  was  when  barbarous  and  savage,  it  is  a  folly  to 
refer  on  this  subject  to  historians,  who  arc  tiften  untrue  or  ill-, 
informed,  when  we  have  before  us  evident  proofs  of  their  blse- 
bood,  A  country  cannot  support  a  great  number  of  people  with- 
out agriculture,  unless  it  be  by  a  miracle;  and  miracles  are  much 
more  rare  than  blsehoort?. 

26.  (ibid.)  The  Indians  have  no  strength  of  character.  They 
have  no  spirit,  but  that  of  commerce.  It  is  true,  tlut  in  this  res- 
pect nattire  has  done  every  thin^  for  them,  and  enriched  iticir  soil 
with  those  precious  commo^lities  which  Europe  seeks  to  purchase. 
The  IndiMW  are  consequently  rich  and  idle.  They  love  money, 
but  have  not  the  courage  todefendit.  Their  ignoToiice  of  the  mi- 
litary art,  and  of  the  science  ofgoremnient,  will  keep  tbem  along 
Ihne  mean  and  despicable. 

27.  (p.  46.)  There  b  no  proposition,  moral  or  political,  that  M. 
Rousseau  does  not  adopt  and  reject  by  turns.  So  niany  conlradic- 
lioos  have  made  his  sincerity  sometitnes  suspected.  He  assures  us, 
for  example,  vol.  iii.  p.  13'2  of  Emilius,  "  that  it  isto  Christianity, 
"  that  modernfcovemmentsowe  their  solid  antliority.and  their  less 
*'  frequent  revolutions ;  and  that  Christianity  has  rendereJ  princes 
"  less  sanguinary,  he  says  is  a  truthi  proved  by  facts."  In  his 
Social  Contract,  chap.  viii.  he  says,  "  that  at  least  Paganism  did 
"  Dol  eokiudle  religious  vars ;  that  Jesus,  by  establishing  a  spi- 

r  2  ritual 
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**  ritual  kingdom  on  earth,  has  separated  the  theological  system 
"  from  the  political:  that  such  divisions  have  arisen  from  thence,  as 
"  have  never  ceased  to  agitate  the  Christian  people  ;  that  the 
"  pretended  kingdom  of  the  other  world  has  become,  under  a  visi- 
•'  ble  chief,  the  most  violent  despotism  in  this  ;  that  from  the 
^'  double  power  spiritual  and  temporal,  has  resulted  a  conflict 
"  of  jurisdiction,  which  renders  all  good  policy  mipossible  in  po- 
"  pish  states ;  that  we  caa  never  know  whether  we  should  obey 
*'  the  priest  or  the  magistrate :  that  the  Christian  law  is  detrimental 
"  to  the  strong  constitution  of  the  state  :  that  Christianity  is  so 
**  evidently  bad,  that  it  is  losing  time  to  amuse  ourselves  with  proy- 
'*  ing  it  to  be  so." 

Now,  in  two  works  given  to  the  public  almost  at  the  same  time, 
how  can  we  imagine  that  the  same  man  could  be  so  contrary  to 
himself,  and  that  he  could  seriously  maintain  two  such  contrary 
propositions  ? 

28.  (p.  46.^  In  consequence  of  M.  Housseau's  hatred  for  the 
ciences,  I  have  seen  the  priests  flatter  themselves  with  his  ap- 
proaching conversion.  Why,  say  they,  should  we  despair  of  him  ? 
He  protects  ignorance  and  hates  philosophers  :  he  caimot  endure 
a  sound  reasoner.  J[f  John  James  'nas  a  saint,  wliat  could  he  do 
more  7 

29.  (p.  47.)  All  bigots  are  enemies  to  science.  Under  Louis 
XIV.  they  gave  the  name  of  Jansenists  to  those  learned  men 
whom  they  would  damn.  They  have  since  substituted  the  name 
of  Encyclopedists.  That  name,  however,  has  not  now  in  France 
any  determinate  meaning.  It  is  an  appellation  that  is  presumed 
to  be  reproachful,  and  v%  hich  dunces  make  use  of  to  defame  any 
one,  that  has  more  sense  than  themselves. 

30.  (ibid.)  Despotism,  that  cruel  scourge  of  humanity,  is  most 
commonly  the  production  of  national  stupidity.  Ever}'  people  are 
free  at  first.  To  what  cause  must  we  attribute  the  loss  of  liberty  ?  To 
their  ignorance  and  foolish  confidence  in  ambitious  men.  Ambi- 
tion and  the  people,  are  the  girl  and  the  lion  in  the  fable ;  when 

she 
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■he  had  penuaded  the  animal  to  let  her  cut  bU  daws,  aod  61ebis 
teeth,  die  delivered  hitn  up  to  the  inasliAs. 

31.  (p.  51.)  The  lilerali,  as  well  as  the  courtiers,  arc  idcd;  and 
have,  therefore,  often  flattered  the  iDJustice  of  power :  there  iii 
bowerer,  one  lemarkahle  difTerence  betweea  them  ;  men  of  leitert 
htre  been  alwa^  protected  by  princei  of  merit,  they  have  only 
cnggented  their  patrons'  virtues.  They  ptaiied  Augustus  too 
nuch.    But  (he  courtien  praised  both  Nero  and  Caracalla. 

3S,  (ibid.)  Whcu  merit  no  longer  leads  to  honours,  it  isdetpi- 
aed  ;  and  (o  compare  anall  things  with  grrdt,  it  is  with  un  empire, 
m  irilb  a  college.  When  the  priaes  and  principal  places  are  for 
fiwouritci,  iht're  is  no  longer  uny  emul^iion  ;iinong  the  pupil). 
AU  study  H  m^glected.  In  tlLe  manner,  vhrn  lavour  alone  dis- 
of  the  prtrferments  in  an  enipiri'.ilbecomts  destitute  ofener- 
greatmen  are  no  longer  seen. 
33,  Cp.  B'i.J  In  the  East,  the  best  lUles  to  a  great  fortune  are 
and  ignorance.  When  an  important  )ilace  becomes  va- 
Ihctjiant enters  his  anti-chamber:  Have  not  I  here,  he  says, 
Tslet.vf  whom  1  canmake  aviiir  >  All  llio slaves  prostrate 
be(iir«  him;  the  most  despicable  o<>tliiu  the  place. 
Cui  it  Iben  be  woiidctml  ai,  th.il  the  conduct  of  the  vixir  wwres- 
with  thanuunet  in  which  he  is  chowrn  f 

i%.)  Neither  the  Hoiiuia  nor  the  Fnrnch   had  yet  lost 

in  the  di)-4  of  AugusliH  and  Louis  XIV. 

}  M-  RoixM-iu,  the  too  frequent   panegyrist  of  igno- 

Not  the  kait  of  the  be- 

men  Avm  science,  and 

Ivcv"     But  replie*a  M. 

proprit-ty,    "  Nations, 

■e  you  Duuritli  yourselves  with 

till  tin-  rarth.  declares  thai   you 
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**  we  are  sure  to  make  bread  ?  But  after  a  great  deal  of  study,  it » 
"  doubtful,  whether  we  can  make  a  reasonable  man."  I  am  not, 
in  my  tuni,  fully  satisfied  with  this  answer  of  M.  Rousseau's.  Is 
it  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that,  in  an  unknown  island,  we  can  so 
easily-  make  bread  ?  Before  we  reap  the  com,  we  must  sow  it,  and 
before  sowing  the  seed,  we  must  drain  the  ground,  cut  down  the 
trees,  and  cultivate  the  earth  ;  and  this  culUvation  is  not  to  be 
performed  without  labour. 

Even  in  those  countries  where  the  land  is  best  cultivated,  how 
much  of  the  Husbandman's  care  is  requisite  ?  It  is  the  bbour  of  a 
whole  year.  But,  suppose  it  were  only  necessary  to  turn  up  the 
earth,  that  supposes  the  invention  of  the  implements  of  husbandry  ; 
and  the  invention  of  these,  supposes  that  of  the  ibrge,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  mines,  of  the  art  of  constructing  furnaces,  of  mechanics, 
and  hydraulics,  in  short,  of  almost  all  the  sciences,  from  which  M. 
Rousseau  would  preserve  men.  We,  therefore,  cannot  make 
bread  without  some  care  and  industry. 

"  A  reasonable  man,  says  M.  Rousseau,  is  still  more  difficult  to 
"  make  :  we  are  not  §ure  to  succeed  after  a  great  deal  of  study." 
But,  are  we  always  sure  of  a  good  harvest.  Does  the  painful  la- 
bour of  autumn  secure  an  abundant  harvest  for  summer  ?  Be  it, 
however,  diAicult  or  not,  to  form  a  reasonable  man,  the  fact  is,  that 
he  cannot  be  made  so  without  instruction.  What  is  a  reasonable 
man  ?  One  whosejudgments  are  generally  just.  Now,  to  judge 
of  the  progress  of  a  disease,  of  the  excellence  of  a  drama,  or  the 
beauty  of  a  statue,  what  preliminary  knowledge  is  necessary  ?  The 
sciences,  and  the  arts  of  medicine,  poetry,  and  sculpture.  Does 
M.  Rousseau  mean  by  the  word  reaganible,  that  the  man  should 
observe  a  sagacious  conduct  ?  But  such  a  conduct  sometimes  sup- 
poses a  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  that  know- 
ledge is  full  as  difficult  as  another.  When  the  author  of  Emilius 
decries  instruction,  it  is,  he  will  say,  because  he  has  sometimes 
seen  an  intelligent  man  behave  ill.  That  may  be.  The  desires 
of  such  a  man  are  often  contrary  to  his  knowledge.  He  may  act  ill 

and 
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udsec  well.  This  nun,  honcTer,  (M.  Rounrau  canoot  droj'} 
hai  but  one  causeofbadconduct  in  him,  which  is  hn  criminal  pai- 
nota.  Ignonnce,  on  the  contrary,  has  two  :  one  is,  the  same  pat* 
UODS,  and  the  other,  the  ignoriUkce  of  what  man  own  to  man,  that 
b  to  lay,  of  hii  datin  toward  society  ;  and  these  duties  are  more 
extenslTe  than  ti  conuDOfdy  iniapD«d.  lostnictioo,  tbertfore,  ii 
alwayiuteful. 
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or  THB  EVILS  PRODUCED  BT  ICKORAXCE  ;  ICKORAVCE  U 
KOT  DtSTRVCTIVE  OF  EFFEMIN'ACV  :  FT  DOES  XOT  SECURE 
THE  FIDLUTY  OF  SUBJECTS  ;  AS'D  FT  DETERMIVES  THB 
MOST  IMPOETAVT  QUESTION'S  WnTHOUT  EXAMIXATIOST.  LUX- 
URY CITED  AS  AS  EXAMPLE.  THE  MISPORTUSES  IKTO 
WHICH  SUCH  JUDGMENTS  MAY  SOMETIMES  PRECIPFTATE  A 
VATIOy.  OF  THE  COVTEMPT  AXD  HATRED  DUE  TO  THE 
PROTECTORS   OF    ICN'ORAXCE. 


CHAP.  I. 


OF    THE     IGKORAXCE    AND      EFFEIflMACT     OF 

KATIOXS. 

Ignoba>ce  does  not  preserve  a  people  from  effemi- 
oacv.  It  plunges  them  into  it  :  degrades  and  corropts 
them.  The  most  stupid  nations  are  not  the  most  esti- 
mable for  their  magnanimity,  their  coo  rage,  and  the 
severitv  of  their  manners.  The  Portuguese  and  mo- 
dern  Romans  are  isTnonint;  and  thev  are  not  the  less 
pusillanimous,  voluptuous^  and  effeminate.  It  is  the 
game   with  the   greatest  part  of  the  Oriental  nations. 

lo 
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'LnU  prod«c«d  by  itnonvDCc* 

In  genera),  in  every  conntry  where  despotism  and  sa- 
persiition  engender  ignorance^  the  latter  in  its  lum 
engenders  debility  and  sloth. 

Does  goverament  forbid  me  to  think  ?  I  give  myself 
up  to  idleness.  An  inhabitude  to  reflection  renders  ap- 
plication painful,  and  attention  fatiguing  (I).  Where 
are  then  the  charms  of  study  ^  Indiflferent  to  every  sort 
of  knowled<re  no  one  hassuflicient  interest  with  me  to 
engage  my  attention,  and  it  is  only  in  agreeable  aensa* 
tions  that  I  can  then  seek  my  happiness. 

He  that  does  not  think  would  feel,  and  feel  delici* 
ously.  Men  would  grow  in  sensations,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  in  proportion  as  they  diminish  in 
thoughts.  But  can  we  be  constantly  affected  by  vo* 
luptuous  sensations  ?  No :  it  is  at  intervals  only  that 
we  Iran  enjoy  them. 

The  interval  that  separates  men  from  these  sensa* 
tions  is,  among  the  ignorant  and  idle,  filled  up  by  dis- 
gust. To  abridge  its  duration,  they  provoke  them* 
selves  to  pleasure,  exhaust  their  strength  and  extinguish 
desire.  Among  all  nations,  what  classes  are  most  ge- 
nerally given  up  to  debauchery  ?  Slaves  and  bigots. 

There  is  no  nation  morecornipt  than  the  Venetians'^, 
and  their  corruptions,  says  Mr.  Burke,  are  the  effect 


*  See  Burke^s  Treatise  on  the  Sublime.  I  here  transUte  him, 
bmt  do  not  pretend  to  judge  of  a  people  whom  I  know  only  by 
the  relations  of  othen. 

of 
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of  the  ignorance  in  which  a  despotic  aristocracy  holds 
the  people.  **  No  citizen  dares  there  think  :  to  make 
**  use  of  his  reason  is  a  crime  that  is  the  most  punished. 
''  Now  he  who  dares  not  think  would  at  least  feel ;  and 
''  must  from  disgust  deliver  himself  up  to  effeminacy. 
''  Who  but  an  ignorant  and  voluptuous  people  could 
support  the  yoke  of  an  aristocratic  despotism  i 
'*  This  the  government  knows,  and  encourages  its 
*'  subjects  to  debauchery :  it  offers  them  at  once  fetters 
*'  and  pleasures  :  they  accept  the  one  for  the  other  ; 
'<  and,  in  their  base  souls,  the  love  of  luxury  always 
''  outweighs  that  of  liberty.  The  Venetian  is  nothing 
^  better  than  a  swine,  that  is  nourished  by  his  master, 
'^  for  his  use,  and  is  kept  in  a  stable,  where  he  is  suf- 
**  fered  lo  wallow  in  the  mire. 

'^  At  Venice^  great  and  little,  man  and  woman,  clergy 
'^  and  laity,  all  are  equally  plunged  in  effeminacy.  The 
^  nobles,  always  in  dread  of  the  people,  and  of  each 
other,  become  enervated  and  degraded  from  policy, 
and  corrupt  themselves  by  the  same  means  they  cor- 
rupt their  subjects.  They  seek  to  drown  in  luxury 
and  debauchery,  that  sensation  of  horror,  which  a 
''state  inquisition  must  excite  in  a  bold  and  elevated 
''  mind." 

What  Mr.  Burke  here  says  of  the  Venetians  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  modern  Romans,  and  in  gene- 
ral to  all  ignorant  and  civilized  nations.  If  the  catholic 
religion,  say  the  protestants,  enervates  the  soul,  and 
at  length  ruins  the  empire  where  it  is  established,  it  is 

by 
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C«B«es  in  vhich  the  lore  of  pleasure  tea  rict. 


by  propagating  ignorance  and  idleness,  for  idleness  is 
the  mother  of  all  vices,  moral  and  political. 

Can  the  love  of  pleasure  then  be  a  vice  i  No  :  na- 
ture leads  men  to  the  search  of  it,  and  all  men  obey 
this  impulse  of  nature.  But  pleasure,  that  is  the  re- 
laxation of  the  intelligent,  active,  and  industrious  ci- 
tizen, is  the  sole  occupation  of  the  idle  and  stupid. 
The  Spartans,  as  well  as  the  Persians,  were  sensible  to 
love  :  but  their  love  being  different,  made  one  of  them 
a  virtuous,  and  the  other  an  eflfeminate  people.  Hea- 
ven has  made  women  the  dispensers  of  our  most  lively 
pleasures.  But  could  heaven  intend,  that,  solely  oc- 
cupied with  them,  men  should,  like  the  silly  shepherds 
of  Astrea,  have  no  other  employment  than  that  of  lo- 
vers ?  It  is  not  in  the  trifling  cares  of  a  languishing 
passion,  but  in  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  in  his  labours  and  application, 
that  man  caa  find  a  remedy  against  disquietude.  Love 
is  always  a  theological  sin,  and  becomes  a  moral  sin, 
when  we  make  it  a  principal  occupation  :  it  then 
enervates  the  mind,  and  degrades  the  soul. 

Nations  may,  after  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  make 
love  a  divinitv*,  but  not  make  themselves   its  slaves. 


*  Love  is  a  powerful  principle  of  activity  in  man.  It  has  often 
changed  the  face  of  empires.  Love  and  jealousy  opened  the  ports 
of  Spain  to  the  Moors,  and  destroyed  the  dynasty  of  tlie  Onuni- 
ades.  Its  influence  on  the  moral  world,  doubtless  emboldened 
the  poets  to  give  it  a  power  over  the  material  world  that  is  has  not 
makes  it  the  architect  of  the  universe. 


Hercules 
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Hercules^  who  fought  with  Acheloas  and  deprived 
him  of  Dejanira,  was  the  son  of  Jupiter;  but  tbe  Her- 
cules who  spuQ  at  the  feet  of  Ompbale  was  but  a  Sy- 
barite. Every  active  and  intelligent  people,  resemble 
the  6r5t  of  these  ;  they  love  pleasure^  they  conquer^ 
bot  act  with  moderation  ;  they  think  often,  and  some- 
times divert  themselves. 

With  regard  to  a  slavish  and  saperstitious  people, 
diey  think  seldom,  are  often  disquieted,  would  always 
divert  themselves  ;  they  provoke  their  appetites  and 
become  enervated.  The  sole  antidote  to  their  disquie- 
tude would  be  labour,  application,  and  learning.  Bnt, 
as  Sydney  says  on  this  subject,  the  knowledge  of  a 
people  is  always  in  proportion  to  their  liberty,  as  their 
happiness  and  power  is  always  in  proportion  to  their 
knowledge.  Thus  the  English  being  more  free,  are 
commonly  more  learned  than  the  French*,  the  French 
than  the  Spaniards,  the  Spaniards  than  the  Portuguese, 
and  the  Portuguese  than  the  Moors.  England  is  con- 
sequently, in  proportion  to  its  extent,  more  powerful 


*  France,  H  is  said,  has  in  these  later  times  produced  more 
niustrioas  men  than  England.  Be  it  so.  It  is  not  the  less  true, 
that  the  body  of  the  French  nation  degenerates  dailr.  France  has 
neither  tbe  same  interest,  nor  the  same  means  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge as  England.  France  is  now  but  liule  respectable.  The  ci- 
tiren  there  withoot  emulation  sink*  into  idleness.  Merit  without 
consideration  is  despised  by  the  great;  and  cekbraUrd  men  now 
die  without  successors. 

than 
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thaa  FraDce*^  France  than  Spain^  S^iain  than  Portog^ 
and    Portugal   than   Morocco.    The  more  leamiog  m 
people  have,  the  more  Tirtuous,  powerful,  and   happy 
they  are.     It  is  to  ignorance  alone  that  the  cootimij 
effects  are  to  be  imputed.  There  is  hot  ooe  case  vhere 
ignorance  can  be  [desirable :  and  that  is  vhen  all  is 
desperate  in  a  state,  and   when  through  the  present 
evils  others  still  greater  appear  behind.  Then  stupidity 
is  a  blessingt :  knowledge  and  foresight  are  evik.     It 
is  '^then    that  shutting  our  eyes  against  the  light,  we 
would  hide  from  ourselves  the  calamities  we  cannot 
prevent.    The  situation  of  the  inhabitant   resembles 
that  of  the  mariner  ;  the  most  distressful  instant  for 
him  is  not  that  when  borne  on  the  wreck  of  his  Tcssel 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  the  love  of  life  and  hope  make 
him  think  he  sees  through  the  obscurity  of  the  night 
a  neighbouring   shore  ;  but   when  the  rising    mom, 
drawing  back  the  curtains  of  the  night,  drives  away 


•  To  proTC  the  adrantage  of  monlHj  orer  maAmi&r,  hatrm, 
say  the  Englbh,  has  decrred,  that  Great  BrJam,  properly  fpcak^ 
ing,  hut  a  fourth  pait  as  large  as  Spasn,  aod  but  «oe  %hmd  €§ 
France,  and  less  populous  perhapft  than  the  biter  kingdom,  dMwId 
command  K  by  the  superority  of  its  covenuoeoL 

f  In  the  empires  of  the  East,  the  moit  pemicioas  and  dv^er- 
ous  gift  of  heaven,  says  a  celebrated  tiaTelkrr,  woukl  be  a  noble, 
derated  mind.  Virtuous  and  r^tioo^  umU  bear  imfdf ieniltr  the 
yoke  of  despotism.  Now  this  impai^oce  h  a  crime  (or  »Lich 
they  would  be  punished  by  the  suhao.  Vf^  Orientals  e%po»« 
themselves  to  this  danger. 

the 
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Ignorance  stifles  the  sentiments  of  humanity. 

the  imaginary  land  from  bis  sight,  and  shows  bim  at 
once  the  immensity  of  the  sea  and  of  his  misery;  then 
hope,  that  was  borne  with  him  on  the  wreck,  forsakes 
him,  and  gives  place  to  despair. 

But  is  there  any  kingdom  in  Europe  where  the  misr 
fortunes  of  the  inhabitants  are  without  remedy  ?  Des- 
troy ignorance  and  yon  will  destroy  all  the  seeds  of 
moral  evil. 

Ignorance  not  only  plunges  the  people  into  effemi- 
nacy, but  even  extinguishes  in  them  the  sentiment  of 
humanity.  The  most  ignorant  are  the  must  barbarous. 
What  people  showed  themselves  in  the  last  war  the 
most  inhuman  ?  The  ignorant  Portuguese.  They  cut 
off  the  noses  and  ears  of  the  Spanish  prisoners.  Why 
do  the  English  and  French  show  themselves  the  most 
generous  ?  Because  they  are  the  least  stupid. 

There  is  no  inhitbitant  of  Great  Britain  that  has  not 
more  or  less  learning  (2).  Every  Englishman  is  obli- 
ged to  study  by  the  form  of  his  government  (3).  There 
is  no  minister  who  ought  to  be,  and  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, more  sagacious,  no  one  whom  the  national  cry 
more  immediately  informs  of  his  faults.  Now  if  in  the 
science  of  government,  as  in  every  other  science,  it  is 
from  the  clashing  of  contrary  opinions  that  light  is 
produced,  there  is  no  country  where  administration 
can  be  better  informed,  because  there  is  none  where 
the  press  is  more  free. 

It  is  not  so  at  Lisbon.  How  can  the  citizen  there 
study  the  science  of  government  i    Is  it  in  books  i 

Superstition 
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Superstition  will  scarcely  suffer  the  people  to  read  the 
Bible.  Is  it  iu  conversation  f  It  is  dangerous  there  to 
talk  of  public  affiiirs,  and  consequently  no  one  there 
concerns  himself  about  them.  Is  it,  lastly,  at  the  pe- 
riod a  great  man  assumes  an  office  ?  But  then,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  time  for  forming  principles  is  past ; 
it  is  then  the  time  to  apply  them  :  to  execute  and  not 
to  meditate.  Whence  then  can  such  a  nation  obtain 
its  generals  and  its  ministers  ?  From  among  foreigners. 
Such  is  the  debasement  to  which  ignorance  reduces  a 
nation. 


CHAP.  11. 


IGNORANC£      DOES     NOT    SECURE     THE    FIDE- 
LITY   OF    THE  SUBJECT. 

Some  politicians  have  regarded  ignorance  as  favour- 
able to  the  maintenance  of  a  prince's  authority,  as  the 
support  of  his  crown  and  the  safeguard  of  his  person. 
Nothing  is  less  proved  by  history.  The  ignorance  of 
the  people  is  indeed  favourable  to  the  priesthood.  It 
is  not  in  Prussia,  or  England,  where  they  can  say  all 
and  write  all,  that  attempts  are  made  on  the  life  of  the 
monarch,  but  in  Portugal,  Turkey,  Indostan,  See.  In 
what  age  was  the  scaffold  erected  for  Charles  I.  i  In 

that 
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that,  when  superstition  commanded  in  England*,  when 
the  people,  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  ignorance, 
were  still  without  art  or  industry. 

The  life  of  George*  III.  is  well  secured,  and  it  is  not 
to  slavery  and  ignorance,  but  to  learning  and  liberty, 
that  he  owes  his  security.  Is  it  so  in  Asia  i  Do  we 
there  see  any  throne  secure  from  the  attempt  of  a 
murderer  ?  Every  power,  without  limits,  is  an  uncer- 
tain power  (4).  The  ages,  in  which  princes  are  most 
exposed  to  the  strokes  of  fanaticism  and  ambition, 
are  those  of  ignorance  and  despotism.  Ignorance 
and  slavery  destroy  empires,  and  every  monarch  by 
whom  they  are  propagated,  digs  the  pit  by  which  at 
least  his  posterity  will  be  swallowed  up. 

If  a  prince  so  far  debases  mankind,  as  to  shut  their 
mouths  against  oppression,  he  conspires  against  him- 
self. If  a  priest  then,  armed  with  the  poignard  of  re- 
ligion, or  an  usurper  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  banditti, 

4 

march  into  the  public  place,  he  will  be  joined  by  those 
very  people,  who  if  they  had  clear  ideas  of  justice 
would,  under  the  standard  of  the  lawful  prince,  have 
opposed  and  punished  the  priest  or  usurper.  All  the 
Bast  is  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  what  I  advance. 
Every  throne  has  been  there  dyed  with  the  blood  of  its 


♦  At  the  time  of  the  decapitation  of  Charles  I.  it  was  not  super* 
stition,  but  fanaticism,  that  commanded  in  England.  Perhaps, 
our  author  might  reply,  that  these  being  two  extremes,  their  effects 
are  naturally  similar.    T. 

sovereign. 
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sovereign.  Ignorance,  therefore,  does  not  secure  the 
fidelity  of  the  subject. 

Its  principal  effects  are  to  expose  an  empire  to  all 
the  evils  of  a  bad  administration,  to  diffuse  over  all 
minds  a  darkness,  that  soon  passing  from  the  governed 
to  the  governors,  brings  down  tempests  on  the  head  of 
the  monarch. 

In  polished  countries,  if  ignorance,  the  too  fre* 
quent  companion  of  despotism,  exposes  the  life  of 
kings,  occasions  disorder  in  the  finances,  and  injustice 
in  the  distribution  of  taxes  ;  what  man  will  dare  to 
avow  himself  an  enemy  to  science,  and  a  protector  of 
ignorance^  which,  opposing  all  useful  reformation,  not 
only  prolongs  the  duration  of  public  calamities,  but 
renders  men  also  incapable  of  the  fixed  attention,  which 
the  discussion  of  most  political  questions  requires. 

I  shall  take  luxury  for  an  example.  In  how  many 
lights  may  it  be  considered !  How  many  contradictions 
do  we  find  in  the  decisions  of  moralists  on  this  subject ! 
How  much  discernment  and  attention  are  necessary  to 
resolve  this  political  problem!  How  prejudicial  are 
errors  on  similar  questions,  sometimes  to  empires;  and, 
consequently,  how  detrimental  is  ignorance  to  man- 
kind! 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAP.  III. 


OP   THE   QUESTION    CONCERNING   LUXITRT. 

TIThat  islaxury  i  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  precise 
definition  of  it.  The  word  Luxury,  ]ike  Greatness,  is 
one  of  those  comparative  expressions,  that  do  not  of- 
fer to  the  mind  any  determinate  idea  :  that  only  ex- 
press the  relation,  which  two  or  more  objects  have  to 
each  other.  It  has  no  fixed  sense  till  the  moment  it 
is  put,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  into  an  equation, 
and  we  compare  the  luxury  t>f  one  nation,  class  of  men, 
or  individual,  with  that  of  others  of  the  same  rank. 

The  English  peasant,  well  clothed  and  fed,  is  in  a 
state  of  luxury,  compared  with  a  French  peasant.  The 
man  dressed  in  coarse  cloth,  is  in  a  state  of  luxury, 
compared  to  a  savage  covered  with  a  bear's  skin.  All 
things,  even  to  the  feathers  that  adorn  the  cap  of  a 
wild  Indian,  may  be  regarded  as  luxury. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


IS    LVXUET    USEP0L    AMD    NECESSARY. 

It  is  the  interest  of  e?erj  nmtion  to  form  great  men 
in  the  arts,  the  sciences  of  war,  admini:$tration,  Slc. 
Mow,  great  talents  are  constantly  the  fruit  of  study 
and  application.  Man,  slothful  by  nature,  cannot  be 
drawn  from  his  repose  but  by  a  powerful  motive. 
What  can  be  that  motive  ?  Large  rewards.  But  of 
what  nature  should  be  the  rewards  decreed  by  a  na- 
tion 7  Are  we  to  understand  by  the  word  Reward,  the 
gift  of  what  is  merely  necessary  ?  No,  certainly.  The 
word  constantly  implies  the  gift  of  some  superfluity 
(5),  either  of  the  pleasures,  or  the  conveniences  of  life. 
Now,  every  one  to  whom  these  superfluities  are  grant- 
ed, is  in  a  state  of  luxury,  compared  with  the  majority 
of  the  people. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  as  the  minds  of  men 
cannot  be  drawn  from  a  stagnation  that  is  detrimental 
to  society,  but  by  the  hopeof  rewards,  that  is,  of  su- 
perfluities, the  necessity  of  luxury  is  apparent,  and 
that  in  this  sense  it  is  useful. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  it  is  not  against  this  sort  of  lux- 
ury or  superfluity,  the  reward  of  great  talents,  that 

Q  2  moralists 
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moraliiU  contend  ;  but  against  that  destroctJYe  loxnry 
mhich  produces  intemperance,  and  above  all,  that  avi* 
dity  of  wealth,  the  comiptor  of  the  manners  of  a  na- 
tjon,  and  foremnner  of  its  roin. 

1  have  often  attended  to  the  discoorses  of  moralists, 
and  frequently  nxollect  their  vagoe  panegyrics  on 
temperance,  and  their  still  more  vagoe  declamations 
against  riches  ;  and  to  the  present  boar,  I  have  not 
Ibond  one  among  them  who  has  foUy  examined  the 
acmsaiions  brought  against  luxury,  and  the  calamitiea 
that  are  imputed  to  it ;  or  who  has,  in  my  opinion, 
reduced  the  question  to  that  degree  of  simplicity  which 
is  requisite  to  its  solution. 

If  the  moralisu  will  uke  the  luxnry  of  France  for 
an  example,  I  agree  with  them  to  examine  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  But  before  we  go  further,  m 
it  certain,  as  they  incessantly  repeat, 

1.  That  luxury  produces  national  intemperance  ? 
£.  That  this  intemperance  produces  all  the  evils  ai> 
tributed  to  it ! 


CHAP. 
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Of  ilie  two  MMt*  of  iMxary. 


CHAP.  V. 


OP   LUXURY    AND    TEMPERANCE. 

JLUBRB  are  tvro  sorts  of  luxury:  the  first  is,  a  natioQal 
luxury,  founded  od  a  certain  equaliiy  in  the  distribution 
of  the  public  wealth.  It  makes  no  great  appearance 
(6),  yet  extends  to  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun* 
try.  This  distribution  does  not  permit  the  citizens  to 
live  in  the  pomp  and  intemperance  of  a  nabob,  but  in 
a  certain  state  of  ease  and  luxury,  when  compared 
with  the  citizens  of  another  country.  Such  is  the  si- 
tuation of  an  English  peasant^,  compared  with  that  of  a 
French  peasant.  Now,  the  first  of  these  is  not  always 
the  most  temperate. 

The  second  sort  of  luxury  less  general  (7)»  more 
apparent,  and  confined  to  a  class  of  citizens  more  or 
less  numerous,  is  the  effect  of  a  very  unequal  distribu* 
tion  of  the  riches  of  a  nation.  This  luxury  is  that  of 
despotic  governments,  where  the  purses  of  the  little  are 


*  The  Spartans  were  strong  and  robust ;  they  were  therefoce 
•ufficientlj  well  M.  The  peasant^,  in  certain  countrte$»  are  niea- 
gft  and  weak ;  they  have  not  therefore  sufficient  noun^hmeiil. 
Whence  we  conclude^  that  the  Spartans  Hvett  in  a  sute  of  luxury^ 
coippaiedwith  the  inhabitants  of  some  otkMr  countnes. 

Q  3  incessantly 
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National  temperance  not  alvrayt  prodoctiv«  of  great  effect*. 

incessantly  emptied  to  till  those  of  the  great  ;  where 
some  are  gorged  with  superfluities,  while  others  want 
what  is  necessary  (8).  The  inhabitants  of  such  a 
country  consume  but  little:  he  that  has  nothing  can 
buy  nothing.  They  are  the  more  temperate  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  indigent. 

Misery  is  always  sober,  and  the  luxury  of  these 
governments  does  not  produce  intemperance,  but  na- 
tional temperance,  that  is,  temperance  in  the  greatest 
number. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  this  temperance  be  so  fruit- 
ful of  prodigies  as  the  moralists  pretend.  If  we  consult 
history,  we  shall  find  that  the  people  commonly  the 
most  corrupt,  are  the  sober  inhabitants  who  are  in  sub- 
jection to  arbitrary  power  :  that  the  nations  reputed 
most  virtuous,  are,  on  the  contrary,  those  free  na- 
tions whose  riches  are  the  most  equally  divided,  and 
whose  citizens  are  consequently  not  always  the  most 
temperate.  In  general,  the  more  money  a  man  has, 
the  more  he  expends,  and  the  more  freely  he  lives. 
Frugality,  a  virtue  doubtless  respectable  and  meritori- 
ous in  an  individual,  is  always  in  a  nation  the  effect 
of  a  powerful  cause.  The  virtue  of  a  people  is  almost 
always  the  virtue  of  necemty :  and  frugality,  for  that 
reason,  rarely  produces  in  empires  the  miracles  attri- 
buted to  it. 

The  Asiatics,  who  were  slaves,  poor,  and  necessarily 
temperate  under  Darius  and  Tigranes,  never  had  the 
virtues  of  their  conquerors. 

The 
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Tbe  senliawiita  of  mormlists  mast  not  be  bliiidly  Adopted. 

The  Portuguese,  like  the  Orientals,  surpass  the  Eng- 
lish in  sobriety,  but  do  no  not  equal  theui  in  valour, 
industry,  virtue,  in  a  word,  in  happiness (9)*  If  the 
French  were  beaten  in  the  last  wars,  it  is  not  to  the 
intemperance  of  their  soldiers  that  their  defeats  are  to 
be  attributed.  The  greatest  part  of  the  soldiery  must 
be  taken  from  the  class  of  husbandmen,  and  the  French 
husbandmen  have  an  habit  of  sobriety*. 

If  the  moralists  continually  extol  frugality,  and  de- 
cry luxury,  it  is,  because  being  respectable  in  their 
own  eyes,  they  mean  to  honour  themselves  by  these 
declamations ;  because,  having  no  clear  ideas  of  lux- 
ury, they  confound  it  with  the  frequently  pernicious 
cause  by  which  it  is  produced;  and  because  they 
think  themselves  virtuous  for  being  austere,  and  ra- 
tional for  being  discontented.  Now,  discontent  is  not 
reason. 

Let  men,  therefore,  distrust  modern  moralists :  in 
this  respect  they  have  but  superficial  ideas  concerning 
this  question.  But,  it  will  be  said,  the  writers  of  anti* 
quity  have,  in  like  manner,  regarded  luxury  as  the 
corruptor  of  Asia.  They  then  deceived  themselves  in 
like  manner  with  the  moderns. 
To  know  if  it  be  luxury,  or  the  cause  of  luxury, 


*  A  Fmidunan  will  rtpl  j  to  this,  that  it  was  not  indeed  to  the 
intemperance  of  the  soldiers,  but  to  the  debauchery  and  effeminacy 
of  the  officcit  and  geneiab,  that  the  French  anny  owed  its  de- 
feats.   T. 

«  4  that 
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that  destroys  in  man  all  love  oF  yirtoe,  that  corropts 
mod  debases  the  manners  of  a  nation,  we  most  first  de- 
termine what  is  meant  by  the  term,  a  bawt  people.  Is 
it  one,  all  the  individoals  oF  which  are  cormptedf 
There  is  no  sach  people  :  there  is  no  coantry  where 
the  order  of  the  common  citizens,  always  oppressed, 
and  rarely  oppressors,  do  not  love  and  esteem  virtae. 
Their  interest  leads  them  to  it.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
order  of  great  men.  Their  interest  is  to  be  unjust  with 
impunity  ;  it  is  to  stifle  in  the  hearts  of  men  every 
sentiment  of  equity.  This  interest  imperiously  com- 
mands the  great,  but  not  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The 
tenapest  agitates  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  its  depths 
are  always  tranquil.  Such  are  the  inferior  class  of 
citizens,  in  almost  every  country.  Corruption  slowly 
approaches  the  labourers  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  they  that 
compose  the  greatest  part  of  every  nation. 

By  a  base  nation^  then,  people  can  only  mean  that  in 
which  the  people  in  power,  that  is,  the  governing 
party,  are  enemies  to  the  party  governed,  or  at  least 
indiflferent  to  its  happiness*.    Now,  this  indifference 


*  The  words  corruption  of  wtawmer*,  signify  noihing  more 
than  the  division  b^ween  public  and  private  interest.  At  what 
time  does  this  divinon  happen  ^  When  all  the  riches  and  power 
of  a  state  are  collected  into  a  few  hands.  There  b  then  do  coo- 
nectloo  between  the  cLflereni  classes  of  the  citizens.  The  great, 
wholly  directed  b j  their  private  interest,  and  indiferent  to  that  of 
the  public,  vill  sacrifice  the  state  to  their  particular  jamftm 

is 
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is  not  the  effect  of  luxury,  but  of  the  cause  that  pro- 
duces it,  that  isy  the  excessive  power  of  the  great,  and 
the  consequent  contempt  in  which  they  hold  their  fel* 
low-citizens. 

In  the  hive  of  human  society,  to  preserve  order  and 
justice,  and  to  chase  away  vice  and  corruption,  it  it 
necessary  that  all  the  individuals  be  equally  employed, 
and  forced  to  concur  equally  in  the  general  good,  and 
that  the  labour  be  equally  divided  among  them. 

If  there  be  any  whose  riches  and  birth  exempt  them 
from  all  employment,  there  will  be  divisions  and  on- 
happiuess  in  the  hive.  The  idle  will  die  of  disgust: 
they  will  be  envied  without  any  reason  for  envy,  be* 
cause  they  will  not  be  happy.  Their  idleness,  however, 
jat  the  same  time  that  it  is  disgusting  to  themselves,  is 
destructive  to  the  general  welfare.  They  will  devour 
with  discontent  the  honey  that  the  others  produce ; 


Is  H  necessary,  to  be  revenged  of  an  enemy,  that  a  negodatkm  be 
broken  off,  the  finances  be  neglected,  a  war  be  declared  unjust,  a 
battle  be  lost  ?  They  will  do  all,  and  agree  to  all,  to  gntifytheir 
caprice  ;  grant  all  to  favour,  and  nothing  to  merit  The  courage 
and  diligence  of  the  soldieis  and  inferior  officers  will  remain  with- 
out recoropence.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  That  the  magis- 
trateshaveno  longer  integrity,  nor  the  soldieis  courage;  that 
indifierence  succeeds  in  their  minds,  to  the  love  of  justice,  and  of 
their  country  ;  and  such  a  nation  will  be  held  in  contempt  by 
others,  and  £iil  into  a  debasement  Now  this  debascmeut  will  not 
be  the  effect  of  its  luxury,  but  of  a  too  unequal  distribution  of 
power  and  ncb^  of  which  luxury  itself  b  an  effect. 

tht 
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the  labourert  wiO  die  of  booger,  and  the  idlen  will 
not  be  more  bappy. 

To  fix  the  bappioeM  and  ? irtoe  of  a  nation  on  a  solid 
foandatioDy  it  mast  rest  on  a  reciprocal  dependence 
between  all  tbe  orders  of  citizens.  II  tbere  be  states- 
men  invested  witb  unlimited  power,  and  tbat  bave  not^ 
at  least  for  tbe  present,  any  tbing  to  bope  or  fear  from 
tbe  love  or  batred  of  tbeir  inferiors,  tben  all  matnal 
dependence  between  tbe  great  and  tbe  little  will  be 
broken  and  tbese  two  orders  of  citizens,  under  tbe 
flame  name,  will  compose  two  rival  nations.  Tbe  man 
in  power  will  tben  indulge  bimself  in  all  tbings,be  will, 
witbont  remorse,  sacrifice  to  bis  caprice  tbe  bappinesa 
of  a  wbole  nation.  « 

If  tbe  corruption  of  tbe  people  in  power  never  is 
more  manifest  tban  in  tbe  ages  of  the  greatest  luxury, 
it  is  because  in  tbose  ages  tbe  ricbes  of  a  nation  are 
collected  into  tbe  smallest  number  of  bands,  when  tbe 
great  are  most  powerful,  and  consequently,  most  cor-* 
jrupt. 

To  aflcertain  tbe  source  of  their  corruption,  and  tbe 
origin  of  tbeir  power  and  riches,  and  of  that  division 
of  interests,  among  citizens,  who,  under  tbe  same  name, 
form  two  inimical  nations,  we  must  go  back  to  tbe 
formation  of  the  first  societies. 


CHAP. 
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Of  tli«  fbrmation  of  coloaies. 


CHAP.  VI. 


OF    THE    FORMATION    OF    COLONIES. 

Some  families  pass  over  to  an  island.  We  will  sup- 
pose the  soil  good,  but  uncultivated  What  at  the 
moment  of  debarkation  is  the  first  care  of  these  fa- 
milies f  To  construct  huts,  and  turn  up  an  extent  of 
ground  sufficient  for  their  subsistence. 

At  this  period,  wherein  consist  the  riches  of  this, 
island  ?  In  its  harvests^  and  the  .labour  by  which  they 
are  produced.  If  this  island  contains  more  land  thao 
is  necessary  for  the  cultivators,  the  rich  among  them 
will  be  those  that  have  the  strongest  and  most  active 
furms. 

The  interests  of  this  rising  society  are  at  ^rst  not 
complicated,  and  consequently  few  laws  will  there 
suffice :  they  may  be  almost  all  reduced  to  the  pre- 
vention of  theft  and  murder.  Such  laws  are  always 
just,  because  they  are  made  by  the  consent  of  all^  and 
l>eoause  a  law  generally  adopted  in  a  rising  state,  is 
always  conformable  to  the  interest  of  the  majority^  and 
consequently  wise  and  beneficent. 

We  will  suppose  this  society  to  elect  a  chief:  he  will 
cmly  be  a  chief  in  war,  under  the  orders  of  whom  they 

combat 
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combat  piratet,  and  new  colonists  tiiat  would  establish 
iheintelvep  in  this  island.  This  chief,  like  every  other 
colonist,  will  possets  no  more  land  than  be  has  colti* 
vated.  The  only  favour  tbey  cao  grant  him,  is  the 
choice  of  his  ground.  He  will  be  in  other  respects 
without  power* 

But  will  the  successors  to  the  first  chief  kmg  remaiii 
in  this  state  of  impotency  i  By  what  means  will  they 
free  themselves  from  it,  and  at  last  arrive  at  arbitrary 
power? 

The  object  of  most  of  them  will  be  to  subject  the 
isle  they  inhabit*  But  their  efforts  will  be  vain,  while 
the  nation  is  not  numerous.  It  is  difficult  to  establish 
despotism  in  a  country  that  being  newly  inhabited,  is 
not  populous.  In  all  monarchies,  the  progress  of 
power  is  slow.  Of  this,  the  time  employed  by  the  so- 
▼ereigns  of  Europe  in  subjecting  their  great  vassab  is 
a  proof.  The  prince  who  too  hastily  attacks  the  pro- 
perty, the  life  and  liberty  of  powerful  proprietors,  anil 
would  load  the  people  with  taxes,  will  destroy  himself. 
All,  great  and  little,  will  revolt  against  him.  The 
monarch  would  have  neither  money  to  raise  an  army, 
nor  an  army  to  fight  against  his  people* 

The  time  at  which  the  power  of  a  prince  or  chief 
increases,  is  that  when  the  nation  is  become  rich  and 
numerous,  when  each  citizen  ceases  to  be  a  soldier*, 

*  There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  method  of  preserring  an  emptre 
from  the  despotism  of  an  army,  and  that  is,  by  the  iiiJnliilmti 
at  once,  as  at  Sparta,  dtizcu  and  soldkn. 

Off 
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or  wheDy  to  repel  aa  enemy,  the  people  consent  to 
raise  troops,  and  keep  them  conlinually  in  pay.  If 
the  chief  preserve  the  command  of  them  in  peace  at 
well  as  in  war,  his  influence  insensibly  augments;  be 
profits  by  it  to  enlarge  his  army.  When  it  is  suffici* 
ently  strong*  the  ambitious  chief  throws  off  the  mask ; 
oppresses  the  people,  destroys  their  property,  and 
plunders  the  nation  :  for  man,  in  general,  appropriates 
all  he  can  rayish,  and  rapine  cannot  be  restrained  but 
by  severe  laws,  and  laws  are  impotent  against  a  chief 
and  his  army. 

It  is  thus  that  a  first  tax  frequently  furnishes  an 
usurper  with  the  means  of  imposing  others,  till  at  last, 
armed  with  an  irresistible  power,  he  can,  as  at  Constan* 
tinople,  swallow  up  by  his  court  and  his  army,  all  the 
riches  of  the  nation.  The  people,  then  weak  and  indi« 
gent,  are  attacked  by  an  incurable  malady.  No  law 
can  then  secure  to  the  citizens  their  lives,  their  pro- 
perty, and  their  liberty. 

For  want  of  this  security,  every  thing  returns  into  a 
state  of  war,  and  all  society  is  dissolved.  If  the  inha^. 
bitants  still  live  in  the  same  cities,  it  is  no  longer  in 
union,  but  in  a  common  servitude.  A  handful  of  fret 
men  are  then  sufficient  to  overturn  an  apparently  most 
formidable  empire. 

If  the  army  with  which  the  usurper  keeps  the  nation 
in  fetters,  be  beaten  three  or  four  times,  he  has  no 
resource  in  the  love  and  valour  of  his  people.  He 
And  his  soldiers  are  hated,  as  well  as  feared.    The 

citizens 
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cidzeos  of  ConsUotiuople  regard  the  Janizaries  as 
the  accomplices  of  the  Soltao^a  setof  mffians  by  whose 
aid  he  pillages  the  empire.  If  a  cooqueror  attempt 
to  free  the  people  firom  the  fear  of  the  army,  they  fa- 
Toor  his  entei  prize,  and  regard  him  as  their  avenger. 

The  Romans  were  a  hundred  years  at  war  with  the 
Vobci:  they  employed  five  hundred  years  in  croo' 
qnering  Italy  :  they  only  showed  tbem^lves  in  Asia, 
and  it  became  subject  to  them.  The  power  of  Anti- 
ochus  and  Hgranes  vanished  at  their  sight,  as  that  of 
Darius  at  the  sight  of  Alexander. 

Despotism  b  the  old  age  and  last  disease  of  an  em- 
pire. This  malady  never  attacks  it  in  iu  youth.  The 
exbtence  of  despotism  commonly  supposes  a  people 
to  be  already  rich  and  numerous.  But  is  it  possible 
that  the  grandeur,  wealth,  and  extreme  population  of 
a  state,  can  sometimes  have  such  fatal  consequences  I 

To  elucidate  this  point,  let  us  consider  the  effects 
of  extreme  riches,  and  great  increase  of  inhabitants  in 
a  kingdom.  Perhaps  we  shall  discover  in  this  increase, 
the  first  seeds  of  a  despotic  power. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VIL 


OP  THE    MULTIPLICATION  OP  MANKIND  IN  A 
STATE^   AND    OP    ITS    EFFECTS. 

In  the  island  at  first  unciiltivatedy  in  which  I  placed 
a  small  aumber  of  fiuniliesy  if  we  suppose  these  families 
to  multiply,  the  isle  will  become  provided  with  a  num- 
ber of  artisans  necessary  to  a  nation  of  i^iculturists : 
the  union  of  these  families  will  soon  form  a  numerous 
people.  If  this  nation  continue  to  multiply,  there  will 
be  bom  in  the  island  more  men  than  can  be  employed 
in  cultivating  the  earth,  and  in  the  arts  subservient  to 
that  cultivation.  What  will  become  of  these  super* 
flous  inhabitants  i  The  more  they  increase,  the  greater 
will  be  their  charge  to  the  state  :  whence  it  will  be  ne* 
cessary,  either  that  the  superfluity  be  consumed  by  a 
war,  or  that  a  law  be  enacted^  as  in  China,  for  die  ex- 
posing of  children  (10). 

A  man  without  property,  and  without  employment 
in  a  society,  has  only  three  things  to  chose  ;  either  to 
leave  his  country  and  seek  a  subsistence  elsewhere,  or 
to  rob  for  a  maintenance,  or  to  invent  some  new  article 
of  commerce,  in  exchange  for  which  his  fellow*citizens 
may  supply  his  wants.  1  shall  not  enquire  what  be- 
comes of  the  robber,  or  voluntary  exile.    They  cease 
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to  belong  to  this  society.  My  only  object  is  the 
inventor  oFa  new  article  oF  atility  or  luxury.  We  will 
suppose  him  to  discover  the  secret  oF  painting  on 
clotby  and  that  this  invention  suit  the  taste  oF  but 
few  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  few  of  them,  therefore, 
will  exchange  their  commodities  for  his  cloth  (II). 
But  if  a  taste  for  this  sort  of  cloth  become  general, 
and  there  be  a  great  demand  for  it,  what  will  he  do  to 
answer  that  demand  ?  He  will  collect  more  or  less  of 
those  men  I  call  superfluous,  set  up  a  manufactory  in 
a  convenient  place,  most  likely  on  the  side  of  a  river, 
whose  branches  extend  a  considerable  way  into  the 
country,  and  will  facilitate  the  transport  of  his  mer- 
chandize. Now  we  will  suppose  that  the  continual  in- 
crease of  inhabitants  gives  rise  to  the  invention  of  some 
other  commodity,  some  other  article  of  luxury,  and 
that  a  new  manufacture  be  set  up.  The  undertaker, 
for  the  advantage  of  his  commerce,  will  naturally  fix 
it  on  the  side  of  the  same  river.  He  will  therefore, 
erect  a  building  near  the  other's.  Several  of  these 
manufactories  will  form  a  village,  and  then  a  town, 
that  will  soon  contain  wealthy  citizens  ;  for  the  profits 
of  commerce  are  always  very  great,  when  the  traders 
being  few,  have  but  few  rivals. 

The  riches  of  this  town  will  draw  pleasures  thither.  To 
partake  of  these  pleasures,  the  rich  proprietors  of  lands 
will  quit  the  country,  to  pass  some  months  of  the 
year  in  the  town,  and  for  that  purpose  build  houses 
there.    The    town  >increa8es  daily,  because  poverty 

there 
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there  finds  more  resources,  vice  more  impunity,  and 
luxury  more  means  of  gratification.  This  town^  at 
last^  takes  the  name  of  capital. 

Such  are  in  this  island  the  first  effects  of  the  great 
multiplication  of  its  inhabitants.  Another  effect  of 
the  same  cause  will  be  the  indigence  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  people.  By  the  continual  increase  of  their 
number,  there  will  be  more  workmen  than  work  :  com- 
petition will  lower  the  price  of  labour  :  that  workman 
will  be  preferred  who  sells  his  goods  cheapest,  that  is, 
who  contents  himself  with  the  least  profit.  Then  indi* 
gence  extends  itself ;  the  poor  sell,  the  rich  buy ;  the 
number  of  possessors  diminish,  and  the  laws  become 
daily  more  severe. 

A  people  of  proprietors  may  be  governed  by  gentle 
laws.  Confiscations  of  property,  partial  or  total,  is 
there  sufficient  to  suppress  crimes  ?  Among  the  Ger- 
mans^ Gauls,  and  Scandinavians,  fines,  more  or  less 
severe,  were  the  only  punishments  inflicted  for  diffe- 
rent  offences. 

Where  non-proprietors  compose  the  greatest  part 
of  a  nation,  it  is  different.  They  can  be  governed  bj 
harsh  laws  only  :  when  a  man  is  poor,  and  cannot  be 
fined,  he  must  be  punished  in  his  person  ;  and  hence 
arise  corporal  punishments.  Now,  tlicse  punishments 
at  first  inflicted  on  the  poor,  are  in  the  course  of  time, 
extended  to  proprietors,  and  all  citizens  are  then  go- 
verned by  the  laws  of  blood.  All  things  concur  to 
establish  these  laws. 

VOL.  II.  H  Does 
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Caaset  of  the  adoptkm  of  mifviiiarf  Iswi. 

Does  every  citizen  possess  some  property  in  a  stale  I 
The  desire  of  preserving  it  is  doubtless^  tbe  general 
design  of  a  nation.  There  are  few  thefts  committed. 
Do  the  generality,  on  the  contrary,  live  witboot  pro- 
perty ?  Theft  is  the  general  aim  of  that  nation ;  and 
robbers  multiply.  Now  this  spirit  of  robbery  spread- 
ing itself  thronghoat,  necessarily  occasions  freqnedt 
acts  of  violence. 

Let  us  suppose,  that  by  the  slowness  of  criminal 
proceedings,  and  the  facility  with  which  a  man  with- 
out property  can  transport  himself  into  another  coun- 
try,  the  guilty  almost  always  escape  punishment,  and 
crimes  multiply  daily.  To  prevent  this,  a  citizen  most 
be  apprehended  on  the  first  suspicion.  But  confine- 
ment is  itself  an  arbitrary  punishment,  which  being 
soon  exercised  on  proprietors  themselves,  will  substitute 
slavery  in  the  place  of  liberty.  What  remedy  is  there 
for  this  national  evil  ?  Is  there  any  method  by  which 
the  gentle  laws  can  be  recalled  ?  I  know  but  one,  which 
would  be  to  multiply  the  number  of  proprietors,  by 
making  a  new  distribution  of  the  lands.  But  this  dis- 
tribution is  always  difficult  to  be  executed.  Thus  tbe 
unequal  partition  of  the  national  wealth,  and  the  too 
great  increase  of  men  without  property,  producing  at 
the  same  time  in  an  empire  vices  and  sanguinary  laws, 
at  la<;t  develop  those  seeds  of  despotism,  which  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  a  new  efiect  of  the  same  cause*. 


*  Tiic  evils  arising  from  extreme  population  were  known  to 

When 
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When  a  numerous  people  are  not,  like  the  Greeks 
fiod  Swiss,  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  federative 
republics ;  but  compose,  like  those  of  Great  Britain^ 
one  nation^  the  people  being  then  too  numerous^  and 


the  ancients  ;  and  there  were  no  means  which  they  did  not  employ 
to  dimmish  it.  The  Socratic  passion  in  Crete  was  one  of  them. 
This  passion,  says  M.  Goques,  counsellor  in  parliament,  was  there 
authorised  by  the  laws  of  Minosf . 

If  a  young  man  hired  himself  as  a  catamite,  for  a  certam  term, 
and  ran  away  from  the  house  of  him  with  whom  he  had  engaged  to 
live,  the  la>»*s  obliged  him  to  return,  and  remain  there  till  the  ex* 
piration  of  the  term.  The  reason  of  this  odd  law,  say  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  was  the  fear  they  had  in  Crete  of  a  too  great  population. 

It  was  with  the  same  view  that  Pythagoras  enjoined  his  disci* 
pies  abstinence  and  fasting.  They  tiiat  hst  do  not  get  many 
children.  To  the  Pythagoreans  succeeded  the  Vestals,  and  lastly 
the  Monks  who  being,  perhaps,  enjoined  the  law  of  continence* 
for  the  same  reason  are,  in  fact,  no  other  than  representatives  of 
the  ancient  pederasts. 

f  This  was  certainly  a  very  foolish  law  of  the  wise  Minos,  and 
which  the  dread  of  excessive  population  could  by  no  means  jus- 
tify, as  there  were  many  other  obvious  means  of  preventing  it. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  tlie  counsellor  in  parliament  here 
mentioned,  imagined  he  discovered  this  law  among  those  of  Minos, 
in  order  to  palliate  his  own  conduct  This  practice,  however  pre* 
pobterous,  was  not  so  barbarous  as  tliat  of  expos'mg  their  young 
children  to  perish  in  the  highM^ays,  and  which  was  likewise  ascm 
bed  to  the  dread  of  excessive  population.  If  this  custom,  common 
among  the  wise  Grecians,  were  to  be  adopted  by  the  most  igno* 
rant  of  the  European  nations,  we  should  load  them*  and  justly 
too,  with  the  appellation  of  obdurate  scoundrels.     T. 

H  2  too 
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too  far  distant  from  each  other,  to  deliberate  oo  geiie- 
nd  affairs,  are  obliged  to  appoint  representatives  for 
each  borough,  city,  province,  tLc.  These  representa« 
tives  assemble  in  the  capital,  and  it  is  there  they  sepa- 
rate their  interest  from  that  of  the  represented. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


OF  THE    Division  OF  INTERESTS  AMONG  THE  CITI* 
2EN8,  PRODUCED  BY  THEIR  GREAT    INCREASE. 

vT  HEN  the  inhabitants,  by  becoming  too  nnmerons 
to  assemble  in  the  same  place,  have  appointed  repre- 
sentatives, those  representatives  taken  from  the  body 
of  the  people,  chosen  by  them,  and  hononred  by  the 
choice,  propose  at  first  snch  laws  only  as  are  conform- 
able to  the  poblic  welfare.  The  law  of  property  is 
by  them  held  sacred.  They  respect  it  the  more,  as 
being  nnder  the  inspection  of  the  nation,  if  they 
should  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  they 
would  be  punished  by  disgrace, ,  and  perhaps,  by  a 
more  severe  chastisement. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  when  the  people 
have  formed  an  immense  capital ;  when  the  compli- 
cated interests  of  the  different  orders  of  the  state  have 

multiplied 
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multiplied  the  laws,  when,  to  avoid  the  fatiguing 
study  of  them,  the  people  repose  that  duty  in  their  re- 
presentatives ;  and  lastly,  when  the  inhabitants,  solely 
employed  in  augmenting  the  value  of  their  lands, 
cease  to  be  citizens,  and  give  themselves  up  to  agri- 
culture ;  that  the  representatives  separate  their  inte- 
rests from  those  of  their  constituents. 

It  is  then  that  an  indolence  in  the  minds  of  the 
constituents,  and  an  active  desire  of  power  in  the  re- 
presentatives, announce  a  great  change  in  the  state. 
At  that  period,  all  things  favour  the  ambition  of  the 
latter. 

When,  in  consequence  of  their  increase,  one  people 
are  subdivided  into  several,  and  there  are  reckoned  in 
the  same  nation  the  rich,  the  poor,  land-holders,  mer- 
chants, tLc.  it  is  not  possible,  that  the  interests  of  these 
several  orders  of  citizens  should  be  always  the  same. 
Nothing,  in  certain  respects,  is  more  contrary  to  the 
interest  of  a  nation,  than  a  great  number  of  men  with- 
out property.  They  are  so  many  secret  enemies, 
whom  a  tyrant  may  at  his  pleasure  arm  against  the 
proprietors.  Yet  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  manufacturer.  The  more  necessitous 
people  are,  the  less  he  will  pay  for  their  labour.  The 
interest  of  the  trader,  is  therefore  sometimes  incom- 
patible with  that  of  the  public.  Now,  the  body  of 
traders  is  often  the  most  powerful  in  a  state ;  it  in- 
cludes an  infinite  number  of  seamen,  porters,  and 
workmen  of  every   sort,  who  having  no  other  riches 

H  3  than 
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diao  their  bboor,  are  alwaj*  readj  to  tenre  aaj  oae 
diat  mill  paj  tbem. 

When  a  oatioo  if  cooipoied  of  ao  iafioitj  of  fif- 
Imot  people,  aoder  the  same  oaoie,  and  vhote  inte- 
jests  aie  more  or  less  cootradictorjr,  it  is  eridenf ,  that 
for  waot  of  mitj  io  the  national  interesty  and  a  real 
Qnaoimitj  io  the  regnlatiofK  of  the  sereral  orden  of 
coostiitients,  the  repiesentatife,  bjr  ahematelj  lavoor- 
tog  this  or  that  particidar  order  of  citizens,  maj,  bjr 
BOfring  diTisioo  among  them,  render  himself  ao  mndb 
the  more  formidable  to  adi  of  them,  as  bjr  arming 
one  part  of  the  nation  against  the  other,  he  secnrs 
himteif  against  all  inqairj. 

ImpunitT  gives  him  more  importance,  and  more 
aodacitj.  He  at  ta«t  perceiTCs,  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  aoarcfaj  of  national  interests,  he  mar,  from  day 
to  daj,  become  more  independent,  and  daily  appro- 
priate more  aathoritv  and  riches ;  that  with  great 
wealth  he  can  keep  in  par  those,  who  being  without 
property,  sell  ihetuteWe^  to  any  one  who  will  bay  them  ; 
and  I  bat  the  acquisition  of  each  new  degree  of  autho- 
rity wiil  fumiUi  him  with  new  meaiu  of  tisorpinga 
still  ereatiErr  power. 

When,  aoj:nat«  d  with  tbi«  hope,  the  repretentatiTes 
have,  by  a  conduct  as  crafty  a«  dishonest,  acquired 
a  power  equal  to  that  of  the  wbo^  nation,  from  tr^ 
moment  tlK:reari&«.§  a  division  of  interest  between  the 
parties  2'>vern:ne  and  governed.  So  long  as  the  latter 
is  computed  of  proprieturs  of  sufficient  affloence,  brave 

t  ud 
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lUdd  intelligent ;  in  a  condition  to  shake,  and  even  to 
destroy  the  authority  of  the  representatives,  the  body 
of  the  nation  is  in  good  condition,  it  is  even  flourish- 
ing. But  can  this  equilibrium  of  power  long  subsist 
between  these  two  orders  of  citizens  ?  Is  it  not  to  be 
feared,  that  the  riches  accumulating  insensibly,  in  a 
imiJl  number  of  hands,  the  number  of  proprietors 
(the  sole  support  of  the  public  liberty)  should 
daily  diminish*;  that  the  spirit  of  tisurpation,  al» 
ways  more  actiTe  in  the  representatives,  than  the 
jipirit  of  conversation  and  defence  in  the  constitu- 
ents, should  at  last  turn  the  balance  of  power  in  favour 
of  the  former  f  To  what  other  cause  can  we  ascribe 
diat  despotism,  which  has  hitherto  put  an  end  to  all 
the  di£ferent  forms  of  government  ? 

Is  it  not  evident,  that  iu  a  vast  and  populous  coun* 


*  When  a  man  $rows  rich  by  commerce,  he  adds  the  |>iopetty 
off  many  wnaU  propnetois  to  his  o«m.  The  number  of  proprie- 
tOfS  and  consequently  of  those  who^  interest  b  most  closely  con- 
aectcd  with  the  national  Interest,  is  diminished.  On  the  contiarr, 
the  number  of  men  without  property,  and  without  interest  in  tlie 
public  welfare,  b  increased.  Now,  if  such  men  are  always  ready 
.to  hire  themselves  to  any  one  that  will  pay  them,  how  can  it  be 
.IsaagMicd,  that  the  man  b  power  will  not  make  use  of  thetn,  to 
ittle  over  hb  fellow  citiiens  ? 

Such  b  the  necessary  effect  of  too  great  an  increase  of  people  in 
an  empire.  It  b  the  evil  circle  that  has  been  hitheito  run  throu^ 
>y  all  the  known  focim  of  govemnieiit 

u  4  try. 
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The  increftse  of  the  people  prodacet  diMipetkm  of  nonte. 

try,  the  division  of  interest  among  the  governed 
must  always  furnish  the  governors  with  the  means  of 
usurping  an  authority,  which  man's  natural  love  of 
power  makes  him  always  desire  i 

All  empires  have  had  an  end  :  and  it  is  at  the  period 
when  those  nations,  becoming  numerous^  were  govern* 
ed  by  representatives ;  and  when  those  representatives, 
favoured  by  the  division  of  interests  among  the  consti- 
tuents, have  been  able  to  make  themselves  indepen* 
dent,  that  we  should  date  the  decline  of  empires. 

In  every  country,  the  great  increase  of  inhabitants 
has  been  the  unknown,  necessary,  and  remote  cause  of 
the  dissipation  of  morals*.  If  the  nations  of  Asia, 
alwa^'s  cited  among  the  most  corrupt,  first  received 
the  yoke  of  despotism,  it  was  because  of  all  parts  of 
the  world,  Asia  was  the  first  inhabited  and  polished. 

Its  extreme  population  made  it  subject  to  sove* 
reigns  :    these  sovereigns  heaped   the  riches  of  the 


*  But  is  there  no  law  that  can  prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  a  too 
great  increase  of  inhabitants,  and  closely  connect  the  interest  of 
the  representatives,  with  that  of  the  represented  ?  These  two  in- 
terests are,  doubtless,  better  connected  in  England  than  in  Turkey, 
where  the  Sultan  declares  himself  the  sole  representative  of  his 
nation.  But  if  there  be  forms  of  government  more  favourable 
the  one  than  the  other,  to  the  union  of  private  with  public  interest, 
there  is  no  one  where  this  great  moral  and  political  problem  has 
been  perfectly  solved.  Now,  till  its  complete  solution,  the  in- 
crease of  people  must,  in  every  government,  produce  a  corrup- 
tion of  morals. 

state 
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Sabjccu  dUcnsscd  in  this  MCtion. 


State  upon  a  small  number  of  noblemen,  and  invest- 
ed them  with  excessive  power;  and  these  nobles 
plaoging  into  luxury,  languished  in  that  corruption^ 
that  is,  in  that  indifference  for  the  public  welfare, 
with  which  historj  has  always  so  justly  reproached 
the  Asiatics. 

After  having  hastily  considered  the  great  causes, 
whose  development  animated  societies,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  their  formation  to  that  of  their  decline ;  after 
having  pointed  out  the  different  states  and  situations^ 
through  which  these  societies  passed,  to  fall  at  last 
into  arbitrary  power  ;  let  us  now  examine,  why  this 
power  once  established,  makes  in  a  nation  a  distri- 
bution of  riches,  which  being  more  unequal  in  a  de« 
spotic  government  than  any  other,  hurls  it  more  rapidljr 
into  ruin. 


CHAP. 
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InpoMibllHy  of  the  eqtti  diilrib«tl«i  «f  wcattli. 


CHAP.  IX. 


OF   THE   TOO    UKEQUAX    P.AETITIOK    OF   THE 

NATIONAL    WEALTH. 

Xhere  18  DOW  DO  form  of  goyeninientj  io^bich^die 
Datiooal  wealth  is,  or  caa  be,  equally  diTided.  For 
mea  to  flatter  themselTes  with  this  eqaal  distribation 
amoDg  a  people  subject  to  arbitrary  power,  is  folly. 

If  io  despotic  govemmeDts,  the  riches  of  the  whole 
Datioo  be  swallowed  up  by  a  small  Dumber  of  families, 
thereasoD  is  plaio. 

Wheu  a  people  ackuowledge  a  master  who  can  im* 
pose  taxes  on  them  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  and  trans* 
fer  at  pleasure  the  property  of  one  class  of  citizens,  to 
that  of  another ;  the  riches  of  the  nation*,  must,  in  a 
short  time,  be  collected  into  the  hands  of  favourites. 


*  The  more  a  prince  increases  in  power,  the  more  inaccessible 
he  'is.  Under  the  vain  pretext  of  rendering  hb  royal  person  more 
respectable,  the  favourites  screen  him  from  all  eyes.  Approach  is 
interdicted  to  his  subjects.  The  monarch  becomes  an  invisible 
god.  Now,  what  do  the  favourites  intend  by  this  apotheosb  ? 
To  debase  the  prince,  that  they  may  govern  him.  For  thb  pur- 
pose, they  banish  him  to  a  seraglio,  or  surround  him  by  their  little 
society  ;  and  all  the  wealth  of  the  nation  ia  then  absorbed  by  a 
very  few  families. 

But 
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But   what  advantage  accrues  to  the  prince  from  this 
evil  of  the  stale  ?  The  following: 

An  arbitrary  monarch,  in  quality  of  a  man,  loves 
himself  above   all  others.    He  would  be  happy,  and 
feels,  like  a  private  person,  that  he   partakes  of  the 
joy  and  sorrow  of  all  that  surround  him.     His  interest 
is,  that  his  people,  that  is  his  courtiers,  should  be  con* 
tent.    Now  their  thirst  of  gold  is  insatiable.     If  they 
be  in  this  respect  without  modesty,  how  can   he  jn- 
cessantty  refuse  what  they  incessantly  demand,  with* 
out  discontenting  his  intimates,  and  exposing  himself 
to  the  contagious  chagrin  of  all  that  surround  him  ? 
Few  men  have  that  courage.  He  therefore  continually 
empties  the  purses  of  his  people  into  those  of  his  cour- 
tiers ;  and  it  is  among  his  favourites  that  he   divides 
almost  all  the  riches  of  the  state.  This  partition  being 
made,  what  bounds  can  be  set  to  their  luxury  i  The 
greater  it  is,  and  the  more  conformable  to  the  situation 
in  which  the  empire  then  is,  the  more  that  luxury   is 
useful.    The  evil  is  only  in  the  productive  cause,  that 
is,  in  the  too  unequal  partition  of  the  national  wealth, 
and  in  the  excessive  power  of  the  prince,  who,  but  ill 
instructed  in  his  duty,  and  prodigal  from  weakness, 
thinks  himself  generous  when  he  is  unjust  (12). 

But  will  not  the  cries  of  misery  inform  him  of  his 
disgrace  ?  The  throne  on  which  a  Sultan  is  seated,  is 
inaccessible  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects ;  they 
cannot  reach  so  iar.    Besides,  what  is  their  happiness 

to 
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I«^  him,  if  their  discontent  have  no  immediate  infla* 
<roc«  on  hit  present  felicity  ? 

LaxuTj,  as  I  have  proved,  is  in  most  countries  the 
immediate  and  necessary  effect  of  despotism.  It  is^ 
therefore,  despotism,  that  the  enemies  of  luxury  should 
oppose  (13).  1  o  suppress  an  effect,  we  should  destroy 
the  cause.  If  there  be  a  medium  of  operating  a  happy 
change  in  this  matter,  it  is  by  an  insensible  change 
in  the  laws  and  administration  (14). 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  happiness  of  the  prince  him- 
self, and  his  posterity,  that  austere  moralists  fix  the 
bounds  of  taxes  so  firmly,  that  the  sovereign  can 
never  displace  them.  From  the  moment  that  the  laws, 
like  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  oppose  the  prodigaliQr 
of  the  monarch,  the  courtiers  will  set  bounds  to  their 
desires  and  demands ;  they  will  not  ask  what  they 
know  they  cannot  obtain. 

The  prince,  they  will  say,  must  be  less  happy.  He 
will,  doubtless,  have  about  him  fewer  courtiers,  and 
such  as  are  less  servile ;  but  their  servility  is  not,  per- 
haps, so  necessary  to  his  happiness,  as  may  be  imagin- 
ed.  When  the  favourites  of  a  king  are  free  and  vir« 
tuous,  the  sovereign  accustoms  himself  insensibly  to 
their  virtue.  He  does  not  find  himself  the  worse,  and 
his  people  find  themselves  much  better. 

Arbitrary  power,  therefore,  only  serves  to  hasten  the 
unequal  partition  of  the  riches  of  a  nation. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  TOO  GREAT  INEQUALITY  IX 
THEF  ORTUNES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

In  countries  that  are  free,  and  governed  by  wise  laws, 
no  man,  doubtless,  has  power  to  impoverish  his  nation 
to  inrich  a  few  individuals.  In  these  countries,  how- 
ever, all  the  citizens  do  not  enjoy  the  same  fortune. 
The  junction  of  riches  there  happens  more  slowly, 
but  it  happens  at  last. 

It  is  qnite  right,  that  the  most  industrious  should 
gain  most ;  that  the  most  thrifty  should  save  most ; 
and  that  by  riches  already  acquired,  more  should  be 
gained.  There  are  persons,  moreover,  who  accumu* 
late  wealth  by  inheritance  :  and  there  are  merchants, 
who  by  venturing  large  capitals  with  their  vessels, 
make  great  profit ;  in  every  sort  of  commerce,  money 
begets  money.  Its  unequal  distribution,  therefore,  is 
a  neces^^ary  consequence  of  its  introduction  into  a 
state  (15). 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XL 


OF  THE    MBAN8    OF   PREVENTINO  THE   TOO   EAPTD 
ACCUMULATION    OF   ETCHES    IN    A   FEW    HANDS. 

\rHEEE  are  a  thousand  methods  of  producing  thb 
effect.  What  can  hinder  a  people  from  declaring 
themselves  the  heirs  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  in  thai 
cascjoa  the  decease  of  a  very  rich  individual,  dividing 
among  several  a  property  that  would  be  too  conside* 
rabie  for  a  single  person  ? 

.  Why  may  not  a  people^  after  the  example  of  those 
of  Lucca,  so  proportion  the  taxes  to  the  wealth  of  each 
individual,  that  when  his  laad  exceeds  a  certain  num- 
ber of  acres,  the  tax  on  the  supernumerary  acres  may 
exceed  the  rent  ?  In  such  a  country,  there  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  very  great  acquisitions. 

A  hundred  laws  of  this  kind  might  be  invented. 
There  are,  therefore,  a  multitude  of  ways  of  prevent* 
ing  a  too  speedy  accumulation  of  wealth  in  a  small 
number  of  hands,  and  of  checking  the  too  rapid  pro- 
gress of  luxury. 

But  can  we  in  a  country  where  money  is  current, 
promise  ourselves  constantly  to  maintain  a  just  equi- 
librium among  flie    fortunes  of  the    citizens,  so  that 
riches  may  not  at  length  be  distributed  in  a  very  un- 
equal 
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equal  manner,  and  luxury  be  introduced  and  increase  i 
I'his  project  is  impossibje.  The  rich,  furnished  with 
necessaries,  will  always  employ  their  superfluous  wealth 
in  the  purchase  of  superfluous  commodities  (16). 
Sumptuary  laws,  it  will  be  said,  may  suppress  this  de- 
sire. It  is  true.  But  the  rich  then  having  no  longer 
the  free  use  of  their  money,  it  will  appear  to  them  less 
desirable,  and  they  will  make  fewer  eflbrts  to  obtain 
it.  Now,  in  every  country  where  money  is  curreot^ 
perhaps  the  love  of  money,  as  I  shall  prove  further  oo^ 
is  a  principle  of  life  and  activity,  whose  destructioa 
draws  after  it  that  of  the  state. 

The  result  of  this  chapter  is,  that  money  being  once 
introduced,  and  always  unequally  divided  among  the 
citizens,  will,  at  length,  necessarily  introduce  a  taste 
for  superfluities.  The  question  concerning  luxury,  is 
therefore  now  reduced  to  the  inquiry,  whether  the  in- 
troduction of  money  into  a  state  be  useful  or  detri- 
mental. 

In  the  present  condition  of  Europe,  all  inquiry  of 
this  kind  may  appear  superfluous.  Whatever  may  be 
said,  the  French,  English,  and  Dutch,  will  never  be 
induced  to  throw  tiieir  gold  into  the  sea.  This  ques- 
tion, however,  is  in  itscit*  so  curious,  that  the  reader 
will  doubtless  consider  with  some  pleasure,  the  different 
conditions  of  two  nations,  in  one  of  which  money  is 
current,  and  in  the  other  is  not. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


OF  THOSE    COUNTmiES  WHCmB   MOWBT   18    NOT 

CUBE£lfT. 

Wheh  money  has  no  Taloe  in  a  conntry,  by  what 
method  can  commerce  be  carried  on  ?  By  exchange. 
Bat  exchanges  are  troublesome  ;  so  that  there  is  little 
traffic,  and  no  works  of  loxory.  The  inhabitants  of 
tfaeie  countries  may  be  wholesomely  fed,  and  well 
doathed,  and  yet  not  know  what*  in  France  is  called 
Inxory. 

Bat  will  not  a  people  withoot  money  and  laxnry, 
have  in  some  respects  certain  advantages  over  an  opu- 
lent  people  f  Yes,  certainly  :  and  these  advantages 
win  be  soch,  that  in  a  country  where  the  value  of  mo- 
ney is  unknown,  perhaps  it  could  not  be  there  intro- 
duced without  a  crime. 

A  people  without  money,  if  they  be  intelligent,  are 
commonly  a  people  without  tyrants^.  Arbitrary  power 
is  difficult  to  be  established  in  a  country  without  ca- 


*  We  may  aho  say  without  memies.  Who  will  attack  a  coan- 
try  where  nodiing  is  to  be  got  but  blows.  We  know,  besides, 
tiiat  a  people,  such  as  the  Lacedarmontam  for  example,  if  they  be 
BumcrouSy  are  inviacible. 

nals. 
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nnls,  witliout  commerce,  and  high  roads.  The  prince^ 
who  raises  his  taxes  in  kind,  that  is,  in  provisioDs,  can 
seldom  raise  and  keep  in  pay  a  number  of  men  suffi* 
cient  to  put  his  people  in  fetters. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  an  Eastern  monarch 
to  have  seated  and  maintained  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Sparta,  or  of  rising  Rome. 

Now,  if  despotism  be  the  most  cruel  scourge  of  na- 
tions, and  the  most  fruitful  source  of  their  evils,  the 
non-introduction  of  money,  which  commonly  defends 
them  from  tyranny,  must  be  regarded  as  an  advantage. 

But  did  they  enjoy  the  conveniencies  of  life  at 
Sparta  ?  O  ye  rich  and  powerful !  why  do  you  ask  this 
question  ?  Are  you  ignorant  that  the  lands  of  luxury 
are  those  where  the  people  are  the  most  miserable  ? 

Solely  employed  in  gratifying  your  desires,  do  you 
take  yourselves  for  the  whole  nation  ?  Areyou  the  only 
beings  in  nature  ?  Have  you  no  brethren  ?  O  men  ! 
void  of  shame^  humanity,  and  virtue,  who  concenter  in 
your  own  persons  all  your  affections,  and  incessantly 
create  for  yourselves  new  wants ;  know  that  Sparta 
was  without  luxury,  without  abundance,  and  that 
Sparta  was  happy  !  Is  it  in  fact  the  magnificence  of 
furniture^  or  the  refinements  of  effeminacy,  that  con- 
stitute human  felicity  ?  There  would  then  be  very  few 
happy.  Is  happiness  to  be  found  in  the  exquisite  de- 
licacies of  the  table  ?  The  different  manners  of  pre- 
paring their  repasts,  by  different  nations,  prove  good 
cheer  to  be  that  only  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed. 

VOL.  n.  1  If 
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If  dishes  aitfolly   prepared  excite  mj  appetite,  aod 
give  me  agreeable  feosaiioosy  tbej  giTe  me  also  lassi- 
tade  and  disorders  ;  so  that,  all  things  considered,  the 
temperate  man  is,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  at  least  as 
happy  as  the  glutton*.    Whoever  has  an  appetite, 
and  can  gratify  it,  b  conlentf.     When  a  man  is  well 
clothed  and   fed,   the  remainder  of  hb  happiness  de- 
pends on  the  manner  more  or  less  agreeable,  in  which 
he  filk  np,  as  I  shall  presently  prove,  ike  imterval  be- 
term  a  gratified  amd  a  ridng  wami.     Now,  in  this  re- 
spect, nothing  was  wanting  to  the  happiness  of  tlie  la- 
cedsemonians  :  and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  an- 
sterity  of  their  manners,  of  all  the  Greeks,  says  Xetio* 
phon,  they  were  the  most  happy.     When  the  Spartan 
had  gratified  his  wants,  he  entered  the  amphitheatre  $ 


*  Nov  bear  what  blc»ingi  temperaoc?  can  bring, 
(Tbus  taid  our  friend  |,  and  what  be  said  I  nc^ 
Fint  health  :  the  ttomach  (cram'd  from  er'ry  dub, 
A  tomb  of  boird  and  roa  t,  and  fl«-%h,  and  fith. 
Where  bile,  and  vind,  and  phlegm,  and  acid  jar. 
And  all  the  man  is  one  intestine  ^'^)  : 
RfTTieir.ben  ofi  txie  fchod  boy*»  *imple  (are. 
The  tercperitc  tlecpt,  aud  fp.r.i*  I  ght  as  air. 

Pope's  Imitation  of  Horace. 

f,  Mr.  Bethel 

-^  W'hcTt  the  p«*2Aini  h»  bacon  and  C2ljb«.ge  in  h-*  pot,  he  aski 
a«A  ll-e  tjullet  of  i:e  A  j/ ,  nor  l-^ie  carp  ot  lh*r  R..ine,  ror  U-e  um- 
\f^  o?  LLe  \ij^<  ^ji  Gcxitr.2,  He  v^aau  luu-^  of  lhe»e  ;  nor  I 
celr.  trr. 

f  and 
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and  there,  iq  the  presence  of  the  old  men,  and  the  most 
beautiful  womeo^  he  daily  displayed  the  strength  and 
agility  of  his  body,  and  at  the  same  time  evinced,  by 
the  vivacity  of  his  replies,  all  the  acuteness  and  preci- 
sion of  his  judgment. 

Now,  of  all  occupations  proper  to  fill  up  tke  tH/er- 
val  betwetm  a  wtiified  and  a  rising  nrant,  there  is  none 
more  agreeable.  The  Lacedemonians,  therefore,  ytith^ 
out  commerce  and  without  money,  were  nearly  as  hap* 
py  asa  people  could  be.  I  consequently  assert,  from 
the  experience  of  Xenophon,  that  wc  may  banish  mo- 
ney from  a  state,  and  still  preserve  its  happiness.  To 
what  cause,  moreover,  are  we  to  refer  the  happiness 
of  the  public,  but  to  the  virtue  of  individuals  ?  The 
countries  in  general  most  fortunate,  are  those  where 
the  inhabitants  are  tlie  most  virtuous.  Now^  is  it  ia 
those  countries  where  money  is  current^  that  such  in- 
habitants are  to  be  foimd  i 


I  a  CHAP 
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or  THS  FKODUCTI?!  pmiKCIFLSS  Of  TIftTUB  llf 
THOS£  COVMTRIES  WH£R£  IfOKET  18  MOT  CUE* 
B£MT. 

Ik  erery  goverament,  the  principle  the  most  froirfal 
ia  virtae,  is  exactitade  in  punishing  or  rewarding  ac- 
tions useful  or  detrimental  to  society. 

Bat  in  what  coontries  are  they  most  scrupuloosty 
honoured  and  punished  ?  In  those  where  gloiy,  ge- 
neral esteem,  and  the  advantages  attached  to  that  es- 
teem, are  the  onlv  known  rewards.  In  those  coun- 
tries,  the  nation  is  the  sole  and  just  dispenser  of  such 
rewards.  The  general  esteem,  that  gift  of  public  ac« 
knowledgment,  is  granted  only  to  ideas  and  actions 
nseful  to  the  nation,  and  every  citizen  in  consequence 
finds  himself  necessitated  to  be  virtuous. 

Is  it  so  in  countries  where  money  is  current  r  No : 
the  public  cannot  be  there  the  sole  possessor  of  riches, 
nor  consequently  the  only  distributor  of  rewards. 
Whoever  has  money  can  give  it,  and  will  commonly 
give  it  to  the  person  who  procures  him  the  most  plea- 
sure. Now  that  person  is  not  always  the  most  worthy. 
In  fact,  if  man  would  always  obtain  with  the  greatest 
certainty,  and  the  least  trouble  possible,  the  object 

of 
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of  hb  desires  (i7)>  aad  it  be  more  easy  to  render  himi- 
self  agreeable  to  people  ia  power,  than  to  the  publicj 
it  will  then  be  the  people  in  power  he  will  please. 
Now,  if  the  interest  of  those  ia  power  be  frequently 
opposite  to  that  of  the  nation,  the  greatest  rewards 
viil  then  be,  in  certain  countries,  decreed  to  actions, 
which  though  personally  useful  to  the  great,  are  detri« 
mental  to  the  public,  and  consequently  criminal.  For 
this  reason  it  is  that  riches  are  so  often  heaped  on  men, 
reused  of  baseness,  and  intrigues,  of  being  spies.  Sec. 
aod  that  pecuniary  rewards,  being  almost  always  grantr 
ed  to  vice  (1$),  produce  so  many  wicked  men,  and  that 
money  has  been  always  regarded  as  a  source  of  cor* 
ruptioo. 

1  allow  therefore  that  if  I  were  at  the  bead  of  a  new 
colony,  and  would  found  an  empire,  and  could  at 
pleasure  inflame  mycolonists  with  apassioa  either  for 
glory  or  money,  it  should  be  for  glory.  It  ought  to 
be  by  making  the  public  esteem,  and  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  that  esteem,  the  active  principles 
of  these  new  colonists,  that  I  should  compel  them  to 
be  virtuous. 

In  a  country  where  money  is  not  cnrrent,  nothing  is 
nuMre  easy  than  to  maintain  order  and  harmony,  to  en- 
courage talents  and  virtues,  and  banish  vices.  We 
perceive  also  the  possibility  in  these  countries  of  an 
imalterable  legislation,  which  being  supposed  good, 
ivould  always  preserve  the  people  in  the  same  state  of 

I  3  happiness. 
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happiness.    This  possibility  becomes  evaneicent  in 
countries  where  money  is  current. 

Perhaps  the  problem  of  a  perfect  and  durable  1egif> 
lation  there  becomes  too  complicated  to  be  yet  resohr- 
ed.  I  can  only  say,  that  the  love  of  money  stifling  all 
spirit,  every  patriotic  virtue,  must  at  length  engender 
all  those  vices  of  which  it  is  too  often  the  reward. 

But  to  allow  that  in  a  new  colony  we  ought  to  op- 
pose the  intniduction  of  money,  is  to  allow,  with  the 
austere  moralists,  the  danger  of  Ivznry  ?  No:  it  it 
merely  allowing  that  the  cause  of  luxury,  that  is,  the 
too  unequal  distribution  of  riches,  is  an  evtl(19)-  It 
is  one  in  fact,  and  luxury  is,  in  certain  respects,  ar^ 
medy  for  this  evil.  At  the  instant  of  forming  a  society 
one  might,  without  doubt,  propose  to  banish  money. 
But  can  the  state  of  such  a  society  be  compared  with 
that  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  nations  of  En- 
rope  now  are  ? 

Could  it  be  in  countries  half-subject  to  despotism, 
where  money  is  already  current,  and  riches  collected 
in  few  hands,  that  a  discerning  mind  would  fonnsoch 
a  project  ?  Supposing  however  the  project  executed, 
and  the  introduction  and  use  of  money  forbidden  in  a 
country,  what  would  be  the  result?  This  question  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  examine. 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


or    COUNTRIES    WHERE    MONEY    IS   CURRENT. 

If  among  a  rich  people  there  be  many  vicious  per- 
sons^ itisbecaase  there  are  many  rewards  for  vice.  If 
there  be  a  great  commerce^  it  is  because  money  facili- 
tates exchange.  If  luxury  there  display  itdelfin  all  its 
pomp,  it  is  because  a  very  unequal  partition  of  wealth 
produces  the  most  apparent  luxury,  and  in  order  to 
banish  it  from  a  state,  money  must,  as  I  have  already 
proved,  be  banished  with  it.  Now,  no  prince  can 
conceive  such  a  design  ;  and  suppose  he  could  con* 
ceive  it,  no  nation,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
would  comply  with  his  desires.  We  will  suppose, 
however,  that  some  monarch,  the  humble  disciple  of 
an  austere  moralist,  should  form  and  execute  this  pro- 
ject. What  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The  almost 
entire  depopulation  of  the  stale.  Suppose,  for  exam- 
ple, that  in  France,  as  at  Sparta,  the  introduction  of 
money,  and  the  use  of  all  furniture  not  made  with  the 
axe,  should  be  prohibited.  The  mason,  the  sculptor, 
the  coach-maker,  the  turner,  the  varnisher,  the  hands 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fine   woollens  and 

1  4  linens, 
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linens,  lace,  silk,  &c.*    mast  abandon   France^  and 
seek  a  coantry  where  they  coald  subsist.    The  num- 
ber of  these  vohmtaiy  exiles    would  amount,  per- 
haps^ to  one   fourth  of  the  inhabitants.    Now  if  the 
Dumber  of  husbandmen  and  common  artificers  that  are 
necessary  for  cultivating  the  land^^be  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  consumers^  the  exile  of  the  fab- 
ricators of  luxuries,  would  draw  after  it  that  of  the 
agriculturists.    The  opulent  flying  with  their  riches 
to  a  foreign  land,  would  be  followed  by.  a  considerable 
number  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  by  a  great  number 
of  domestics.    France  would  then  be  deserted.    What 
would  be  its  inhabitants  ?  Some*  husbandmen  whose 
number,  since  the  invention  of  the  plough,  is  much 
smaller  than  when  the  land  was  cultivated  with  tha 
spade.    Now,  in  this  state  of  depopulation  and  indi- 
gence, what  would  become  of  this  kingdom  i  Would 
it  make  war  on  its  neighbours  ?  No :  it  would  be  without 
money(20).  Would  it  maintain  its  oim  territory  ?  No ; 
it  would  be  without  men.  Besides  France  not  being,like 
Switzerland,  defended  by  inaccessible  mountains,  how 
can  it  be  imagined,  that  a  kingdom  depopulated, open  oi| 
every  side,  exposed  to  attacks  in  Flanders  and  Germany, 
could  repel  the  shock  of  j|  numerous  enemy?   To  be 

*  But  on  this  sappoHtion  it  will  be  said,  tlKse  wockmeft  wooli 
return  to  the  labour  of  the  field,  and  becosae  plowmeiiy  woodcut 
ters,  &c.  No  such  thing.  Beside^  where  would  they  find  em- 
ployment ui  a  country  already  furnished  with  a  sufficient  nomber 
4»f  men  to  tiU  the  ground,  and  cut  the  wood? 

5  abls 
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able  to  resist,  the  French  should  have,  by  their  cou* 
rage  and  discipline,  the  same  saperioritj  over  their 
neiglibours,  that  the  Greeks  formerly  had  over  the 
Persians,  or  that  the  French  still  have  over  the  Indi* 
ans.  But  no  one  European  nation  has  now  that  supe- 
riority over  others. 

France,  therefore,  desolated  and  deprived  of  its  mo» 
ney,  would  be  exposed  to  the  almost  certain  danger  of 
an  invasion.  Is  there  a  prince  who  would  on  these 
conditions  banish  riches  and  luxury  from  his  kingdom? 


•^ 


CHAP  XV. 


OF   THE    PERIOD    AT    WHICH    RICHES    &ETIEB 
OF   THEMSELVES    FROM   AK    EMPIRE* 

XHERR  is  no  <x>untry  where  riches  are,  or  ever  can 
be  fixed.  Like  the  sea,  that  by  turns  overflows  and 
recedes  from  different  shores,  wealth,  after  having 
carried  abandaoce  and  luxury  to  some  couatriesy 
leaves  them  to  diffuse  itself  among  others  fSl).  It 
formerly  resided  for  a  time  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  pas- 
sed from  thence  to  Carthage,  and  then  to  Rome.  It 
now  sojourns  in  England.  Will  it  remain  there  ?  I 
know  not.    But  this  I  know,  tl^at  a  nation  enriched  by 

its 
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its  commerce  and  industry,  will  impoverish  its  neigh- 
bours, and  at  last  make  them  unable  to  purchase  its 
merchandize  ;  that  in  a  nation  rich  in  money^  and  in 
paper,  the  representative  of  money,  and  gradually  in* 
creasing  in  wealth,  provisions  and  the  labour  of  the 
artificer  will  grow  continually  dearer**;  that  all  other 
things  remaining  the  samef,  an  opulent  nation  not 
being  able  to  furnish  its  provisions  and  merchandize, 
at  the  price  of  a  poor  nation,  the  money  of  the  former 
will  insensibly  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  latter,  who 
becoming  opulent  in  turn,  will  ruin  itself  in  like  man- 
ner (2^). 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  riches  of  an  empire.  Now,  riches,  in 
retiring  from  a  country  where  they  have  sojourned, 
kave  almost  always  behind  them,  the  dung  of  base- 
ness and  despotism.  A  rich  nation  that  becomes 
poor,  passes  rapidly  from  decay  to  entire  destruction. 
The  only  resource  left,  is  to  resume  masculine  man- 
ners, which  are  alone  compatible  with  its  poverty  (23). 
But  nothing  is  more  rare  than  this  moral  phenome- 
non.    History  aflbrds  us  no  example  of  it.    When  a 

*  Labour  becoming  very  dear  in  a  rich  natioo,  that  nation 
draws  more  from  another  than  it  carries  to  it  It  therefore  looiier 
or  later,  must  imporensh  itselt 

f  We  know  what  a  sudden  augmentation  was  made  in  the 
price  of  provbions  by  the  traospoftation  of  American  gold  into 
Europe, 

nation 
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nation  tails  from  wealth  to  indigence,  it  has  nothing 
to  expect  but  a  conqueror  and  fetters.  To  deliver  it 
from  this  evil,  the  love  of  g!ory  must  succeed  to  that 
of  money.  Now^a  people  that  have  been  along  time 
polished  and  commercial,  are  scarcely  susceptible  of 
the  love  of  glory,  and  I'very  law  that  damps  their 
desire  of  wealth  hastens  their  ruin. 

In  the  political,  as  in  the  natural  body,  there  must 
be  a  soul,  an  animating  faculty,  which  ealiveos  and 
puts  it  in  action.    What  must  that  be  i 


CHAP.  XVL 


OF    THE   S£VBRAL    PRINCIPLES    OF   ACTION 

IN    NATIONS. 

j^RE  there  among  men  any  individuals  without  de 
sires?     Scarcely  any.    Are  their  desires    the  same? 
There  are  two  of  them  common  to  all  men. 

The  first  is,  that  of  happiness. 

The  second,  that  of  a  power  necessary  to  procure 
happiness. 

Have  I  a  taste  i  I  would  have  the  power  to  gratify 
it.  The  desire  of  power,  as  I  have  already  proved,  it 
therefore  necessarily  common  to  alL    But  by  what 

means 
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means  can  a  man  acquire  power  over  his  fellow-citi- 
sens  f  By  the  fear,  which  he  excites  in  them,  and  by 
the  love  with  which  he  inspires  them  ;  that  is  to  say, 
by  the  good  and  the  harm  that  he  can  do  them :  and 
lience  the  respect  we  have  for  the  strong,  whether  vir- 
tuous or  wicked. 

But  in  a  free  country,  where  money  is  not  current, 
what  advantage  can  this  respect  procure  a  hero,  who 
for  example,  has  contributed  the  most  to  gain  a  haU 
tie?    It  will  give  him  the  choice  of  the  spoils  taken 
from  the  enemy :  the  most  beautiful  slave,  the  finest 
horse,  the  richest  tapestry,  the  most  sumptuous  cha* 
riot,  the  most  brilliant  armour  (24).     In  a  free  nation, 
public  esteem  and  respect  *  is  a  power,  and  the  desire 
of  that  esteem  there  becomes  in  consequence  a  potent 
principle  of  action.     But  is  this  moving  principle  that 
of  a  people  subject  to  despotism,  of  a  people  where 
money   is  current ;    where    the  public  are  without 
power ;  where  its  esteem  is  not  the  representative  of 
any  sort  of  pleasure  or  authority  ?  No :  in  such  a  coun* 
try,  the  two  only  objects  of  desire  of  the  citizens  are, 
the  favour  of  the  despot,  and  great  riches ;  to  the  pos<v 
session  of  which  every  one  may  aspire. 

Their  source,  it  will  be  said,  is  often  infected.  The 
love  of  money  is  destructive  of  the  love  of  country, 
of  talents,  and   of  virtue  {25).     I  know  it :  bot  how 


•  Thb  esteem  is  really  i  pover,  which  the  ancients  exptessed 
bjf  the  word  mrfAorttef, 

can 
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caQ  it  be  imagined,  that  mea  should  despise  money, 
which  succours  them  in  distress,  relieves  them  from 
pains,  and  procures  them  pleasures.  There  are  conn- 
tries  where  the  love  of  money  becomes  the  principle 
of  national  activity,  and  where  this  love  is  consequently 
salutary.  The  worst  of  all  governments,  is  that  where 
there  is  no  principle  of  action  (^6).  A  people  without 
desires,  or  without  action,  are  despised  by  their  neigh- 
bours ;  now  their  esteem  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  nation  than  is  commonly  imagined  (27)* 
in  every  kingdom  where  money  is  current,  and  me* 
rit  does  not  lead  to  honours  or  power,  let  the  magi»- 
trate  take  good  heed  how  he  damps  or  extinguishes  ia 
the  people  the  love  of  money  and  of  luxury.  He 
will  stifle  in  them  all  principle  of  action. 


•i*« 


CHAP.  XVII. 


OF  MONEY,   CONSIDERED   AS    ONE    OF  THE  rEINCl- 

PLES  OF  ACTION. 

iVIoNET,  and  paper  representing  money,  facilitate 
loans.  All  governments  abuse  this  facility.  Loans  are 
every  where  multiplied :  their  interest  is  augmented. 
To  discharge  them,  taxes  are  heaped  on  taxes.  Their 
burden  now  overloads  the  most  powerful  empires  of 
Europe,  and  yet  this  evil  is  not  the  greatest  that  the 

love 
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loTe  of  mooej  and  iu  reprefeotaiiTe  paper  haTe  pio- 
doccd. 

Tbe  lore  of  riches  does  oot  extend  to  every  class  of 
citizeosy  iriihoat  ia»piriog  the  goTerniog  party  with  m 
desire  of  rapine  and  oppression  (%). 

Hence  the  constroction  of  a  port,  an  armament,  a 
eommercial  company,  or  the  undertaking  of  a  war,  is 
pretended  to  be  for  the  honour  of  the  nation ;  in  short, 
every  pretence  to  plunder  is  greedily  \ciiftA.  Then  all 
die  rices  produced  by  avidity,  making  way  at  once 
into  an  empire,  &*ircr4»iTely  infect  all  its  members, 
and  at  last  hurrv  it  inio  ruin.  What  specific  remedy 
b  there  for  this  evil  ?    None. 

The  blood  that  carries  nutrition  to  all  the  members 
of  a  child,  and  successively  emarges  every  part,  is  a 
principle  of  d€:»iructioo.  Tbe  »ame  circulation  of  the 
blood  at  lait  ossifies  tbe  vessels,  destroys  their  springs, 
and  produces  the  M?ed»  of  death.  Yet  be  that  should 
suspend  this  circulation  would  be  immediately  punish- 
ed. A  stagnation  for  an  instant  would  be  a  privation 
of  life.  It  is  so  with  monev.  Is  it  eamestiv  desired? 
That  desire  animates  a  nation,  rouses  iu  industry,  en- 
livens its  commerce,  increases  its  riches  and  power ; 
and  the  stagnation,  if  I  mav  so  sav,  of  that  desire, 
would  be  mortal  to  certain  states. 

But  do  not  riches,  by  forsaking  those  nations  where 
they  were  fi r<>t  accumulated,  occasion  their  ruin  ;  and 
by  being  co.r'.cred,  sooner  or  later,  into  a  small  num- 
ber of  hands,  detach  them  by  a  private  interest  from 

that 
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that  of  the  public  f  Yes,  wiibout  doubt.  But  io  the 
present  forms  of  government^  this  evil  is  perhaps  in- 
evitable. Perhaps  it  is  at  this  epoch  that  a  natioa  bj 
growing  daily  more  enfeebled^  falls  into  that  decliney 
which  is  the  precursor  of  its  entire  destruction ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  thus  that  the  moral  plant,  called  an  em* 
pire,  naturally  shoots  up,  increases,  grows  vigorous, 
and  empires* 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


IT  IS  NOT  IN  LrxVKY*  BUT  IN  ITS  PaODCCTIVl 
CAVSK,  THAT  Wb  OtGHT  TO  SEBK  FOR  THE  DE- 
STRUCTIVE   PRINCIPLE    OF    GREAT  EMPIRES. 

vv  HAT  can  we  conclude*  from  this  hasty  examina- 
tion of  the  question  which  I  am  here  discussing  f 
That  almost  all  the  accusations  brought  against  luxury 
are  ground  ess ;  that  of  the  two  species  of  luxury, 
mentioned  in  chap.  v.  one  being  always  the  effect 
of  the  too  creat  increase  of  iahubitants«  and  of  the 
despotic  form  of  their  gi^vemmeni^,  supposes  a  verj 
unt^»ial  distribution  of  the  national  wealth ;  that 
such  distribution  is  doubtless  a  great  evil ;  but  that 
luxury  when  once  established,  becomes,  if  not  an  efii« 

CtieiottS 
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cacioas  remedy,  at  least  a  palliative  for  ihii  evil  (2Q)* 
It  is  the  magnificence  of  the  great,  that  daily  brings 
back  money  and  activity  to  the  inferior  clasa  of 
citizens. 

The  rage  with  which  most  moralists  inveigh  against 
luxury,  is  the  effect  of  their  ignorance^  Lei  this  rage 
be  confined  to  a  sermon,  for  that  requires  no  precisioa 
of  ideas.  Works  of  that  sort^  applauded  by  a  timo- 
rous and  benevolent  old  man,  are  too  vague,  too  en- 
thusiastic,  and  too  ridiculous  to  gain  the  esteem  of  an 
enlightened  auditory. 

What  good  sense  examines,  the  ignorance  of  the 
preacher  peremptorily  determines.  His  superficial  and 
confident  understanding  never  knows  how  to  doubt. 
Unhappy  would  be  the  prince  who  assented  to  such 
declamations,  and  who,  without  previous  changes  in 
government,  attempted  to  banish  all  luxury  from  a 
nation,  where  the  love  of  money  is  the  principle  of 
action.  He  would  soon  depopulate  his  country,  ener- 
Tate  the  industry  of  his  subjects,  and  throw  their  minds 
into  a  languor  that  would  be  fatal  to  his  power. 

I  shall  be  content  if  these  first,  and  perhaps  super- 
ficial ideas,  that  arise  from  a  consideration  of  the  ques« 
tion  concerning  luxury,  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of 
the  different  points  of  view  from  which  we  ought  to 
consider  every  important  and  complicated  problem  in 
morality;  (30)  if  from  hence  is  perceived  all  the  influ* 
ence  that  a  solution,  more  or  less  accurate,  of  similar 
problems  has  on  the  public  happiness^  and  consequently 

the 
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the  scrupulous  attention  with  which  such  examinations 
should  be  made. 

Whoever  declares  himself  the  patron  of  ignorance, 
proclaims  himself  an  enemy  of  the  state,  and,  without 
knowing  it,  commits  treason  against  humanity. 

Among  all  nations,  there  is  a  reciprocal  dependence 
between  the  perfection  of  legislation ,  and  the  progress 
of  the  human  understanding.  The  more  intelligent 
the  citizens  are,  the  more  perfect  their  laws  will  be. 
Now,  it  is  on  their  goodness  alone,  as  I  am  going  10 
prove,  that  the  public  felicity  depends. 


TOL.  II. 


NOTE* 
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NOTES. 


1.  (page  73.)  -I-  he  arernon  of  an  ignofant  people  to  application 
extends  eren  to  their  amusements.  If  thej  lore  gaming,  it  b  at 
games  of  chance  alone  thej  play.  If  tiiej  are  fond  of  an  opera,  it 
is  poems  without  words,  if  I  may  so  express  m3rself.  It  is  of 
little  consequence  to  them  whether  their  minds  be  employed,  if 
their  ears  be  but  struck  with  agreeable  sounds.  Among  all  their 
pleasures,  those  that  require  neither  knowledge  nor  judgment  are 
preferred. 

3.  (p.  78.)  Why  are  great  men,  in  England,  more  intelligent 
in  genera]  than  elsewhere  ?  Because  they  have  an  interest  so  to  be. 
In  Portugal,  on  the  coairxry,  why  are  they  so  frequently  ignorant 
and  stupid  ?  Becau!»e  no  interest  urges  them  to  instruction. 

The  science  of  the  first  of  these,  is  that  of  man  and  of  gorem- 
ment 

That  of  the  second,  is  the  science  of  the  lerees  and  joumies  of 
their  monarch. 

But  have  they  in  England,  thrown  all  those  lights  on  politics  and 
morality,  that  might  be  expected  from  so  free  a  people  ?  I  doubt 
it.  Intoxicatcrd  witli  their  glory,  the  English  do  not  suspect  any 
defect  in  their  present  form  of  government  Perhaps  the  French 
^Titers  have,  on  this  subject,  views  more  profound  and  more  ex- 
tensive.    'n»ere  are  two  causes  of  this  effect 

The  first  is  the  stale  of  France.  Before  the  misfortunes  of  a 
countr>'  are  exce»ive,  and  have  entirely  broken  the  spirits  of  the 
people,  they  qu*cken  their  perception,  and  become  a  principle  of 
activity  in  them.  When  a  people  suffer,  they  would  throw  off 
tlieir  calamities ;  and  that  desire  produces  an  inventive  ^Kulty. 

The 
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The  second  is,  perhaps,  the  little  liberty  the  French  writers 
enjoy.  M-'hen  the  man  in  place  commits  an  oversight,  or  act  of 
injustice,  it  must  be  treated  with  respect.  Of  all  crimes  in  Ihat 
kingdom,  the  one  most  severely  punished  is  complaint.  When 
a  man  would  there  write  on  the  affairs  of  administration,  he  must 
go  back  in  morality  and  politics,  to  those  simple  and  general  prin- 
ciples, whose  developement  will  indicate,  in  a  concealed  manner, 
the  route  that  government  ought  to  take.  The  French  writeri 
have  the  most  grand  and  extensive  ideas  of  this  kind*,  they  have 
therefore  rendered  themselves  more  universally  useful  than  the 
English ;  who,  not  having  the  same  motives  to  elevate  themselves 
to  first  and  general  principles,  compose  good  works,  but  aln^ost 
solely  applicable  to  their  particular  form  of  government,  and  their 
particular  circumstances  ;  in  a  word,  to  the  altairs  of  the  present 
day. 

3.  (p.  78.).  There  is,  in  London,  no  labourer  or  porter,  who 
does  not  read  the  newspapers,  and  suspect  the  venality  of  his  re- 
presentatives ;  and  does  not  think  in  consequence,  that  he  ought 
to  instruct  himself  in  his  rights,  in  quality  of  citizen  ;  so  that  no 
member  of  parliament  dares  propose  a  law  contrar)*  to  the  liberty 
of  the  nation.  If  he  should  do  it,  he  would  be  cited  by  the  party 
in  opposition,  and  the  public  papers,  before  the  people,  and  would 
be  exposed  to  their  vengeance.  The  body  of  the  parliament  is 
therefore  controlled  by  the  nation.  No  arm  is  now  sufficiently 
strong  to  encliain  such  a  people.  Their  subjection  is  therefore  far 
otT.  Is  it  impossible  ?  I  will  not  maintain  that.  Perhaps  then:  pre- 
sent immense  riches  presage  that  future  event. 

4.  (p.  80.)  The  last  king  of  Denmark  certainly  doubted  the 
legitimacy  of  a  despotic  power,  when  he  permitted  celebrated 

♦  This  is  evidently  the  design  of  a  French  Treatise,  entitled 
«  L'An  deux  mllle  quatre  cent  quarante,'  and  published  in  Eng- 
land, under  the  title  of  "Memoirs  of  the  Year  Two  thousand 
"  Jivehuudred."    T.  K  2 

vrriten 
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vrilen  to  cootroTCft  bk  rigbts  and  pretentiofiSy  and  to  examine 
vhal  limits  the  pyblic  interest  ou^  to  set  to  bk  power.  What 
magnanimity  in  a  sorerei^  !  Wai  hit  iiitiiffe  authority  thereby 
enfeebled?  No,  and  this  condoct  that  rendered  bira  dear  to  bit 
people,  ought  to  make  bim  for  ever  respectable  to  humanity. 

5.  (p.  S3.)  In  the  heroic  ages,  ai  those  of  Hercules  TbcKuSy 
Fmgal,  iic  k  was  by  the  gift  of  a  gorgeous  cpiiirer,  a  wdl-tempered 
iword,  or  a  beautiful  sbv^  that  the  Ttitues  of  a  warrior  were  re- 
compensed. In  the  time  of  Manlsus  CapitoUnus,  it  was  by  the 
addition  of  two  acres  of  land,  that  bis  country  discharged 
its  obligations  to  a  hero.  The  tenth  of  a  parish,  that  is  now 
granted  to  the  rilest  among  the  monks,  would  have  then  recom* 
pensed  a  Scanrola,  or  an  Horatins  Codes.  If,  in  these  days, 
all  service  rendered  to  our  country  be  paid  in  money,  it  is  because 
money  is  the  representative  of  those  ancient  gifts.  The  lore  of 
superfluities  has  been  in  all  times  the  motive  and  principle  of  man. 
But  in  what  manner  the  gifts  of  public  acknowledgment  should 
be  administered,  2nd  what  sort  of  superfluities  should  be  preferred 
as  a  recompence  for  talents  and  virtue,  b  a  moral  problem  equally 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  minister  and  the  philoiopber. 

6.  (p.  85,)  When  great  riches  are  difliosed  among  a  great  nnm' 
ber  of  citizens,  each  of  them  lives  in  a  state  of  ease,  and  of  luxury 
too,  when  compared  with  the  citizens  of  another  nation,  and  yet 
has  but  little  money  to  lay  oat  in  what  is  called  magnificence. 

Among  such  a  people,  luxury  is,  if  I  may  so  say,  national,  but 
IfUle  apparent. 

On  the  contrary,  where  all  the  money  is  collected  into  a  few 
hands,  each  of  these  ha&  large  sums  to  lay  out  in  sumptuosity. 

Such  a  luxury  supposes  a  very  unequal  partition  of  the  na- 
tional wealth ;  and  that  partition  is  doubtless  a  public  calamity. 
Hit  the  same  with  that  national  luxury  which  supposes  all  the 
inhabitants  in  a  certain  state  of  ease,  and  consequently  a  nearly 
equal  partition  of  the  same  riches  ?  No  ;  this  luxury,  hr  from 
being  a  misfortune,  is  a  public  good.  Luxury,  therefore,  b  not 
iu  itself  an  evil. 

7.  Obid.) 
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7.  (p.  85.)  By  the  number,  md  especially  by  the  sort  of  noiiii* 
iactures  of  a  country  we  may  judge  in  what  manner  its  riches  are 
distributed.  Are  all  the  people  in  easy  circumstances  ?  All  would 
be  well  cloathed.  A  great  number  of  manu€M:tories  of  stuffs  of 
a  common  quality  are  consequently  established.  They  are  wdl 
made,  solid  and  durable ;  for  the  inhabitants  are  provided  with 
money  enough  to  clothe  themselves,  but  not  frequently  to  change 
their  dress. 

Are  the  riches  of  the  country  collected,  on  the  contrary,  iato  a 
few  hands  ?  The  greatest  part  of  the  people  must  languish  in  mi- 
sery. Now  the  indigent,  not  being  able  to  purchase  clotbei» 
many  of  the  manu£icturer  just  mentioned  must  sink.  What  will 
be  substituted  in  their  room  }  Some  manu&ctures  of  stuffs,  ridi 
and  brilliant,  but  not  durable  ;  for  opulence,  ashamed  to  wear  out 
a  habit,  would  change  it  often.  Thus  in  a  government  all  tlungi 
depend  on  each  other. 

8.  (p.  86.)  When  I  see,  said  a  great  king,  delicacy  and  pro- 
fusion on  the  table  of  the  rich  and  great,  I  suspect  a  scarcity  among 
the  people.  Now,  I  like  to  know,  that  my  people  are  well  fed 
and  well  clothed  ;  I  would  not  tolerate  poverty  but  at  the  head 
of  my  regiments.  Poverty  is  brave,  active,  vigilant ;  for  it  is  co- 
vetous of  riches,  and  will  pursue  them  through  the  greatest  dan- 
gers :  and  because  man  is  more  resolute  in  conquering,  than  in 
preserving,  and  the  thief  more  courageous  than  the  merchant ; 
the  latter  b  more  opulent,  and  better  knows  the  wocth  of  ricliei ; 
the  thief  always  exaggerates  their  value. 

d.  (p.  87.)  Great  Britain  is  of  a  small  extent,  yet  is  respecled 
by  all  Europe.  What  better  proof  can  be  given  of  its  wise  admt- 
nistratioo,  and  of  the  prosperity  and  courage  of  its  people,  in  short, 
of  that  national  happiness  which  legislators  and  philosophen  pro- 
pose to  procure  mankind ;  the  fint  by  their  laws,  and  the  last  i>y 
their  writings^ 

10.  (p.  95.)  The  expence  or  consumption  of  men,  occasioned 
b}'  commerce,  navigation^  and  the  exercise  of  ccitain  trades,  b,  we 
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are  told,  very  considerable.  So  much  the  better.  It  is  neccsmy 
for  the  tnmquillity  of  a  rery  populous  country,  that  the  expence 
of  thb  sort,  should  be,  if  I  may  Teoture  the  expreasioo,  equal  to 
the  income  ;  or  that  the  state,  as  in  Switzerland,  consume  the  sur- 
plus of  its  inhabitants  in  the  wan  of  strangers*. 

1 1.  (p.  96.)  It  has  been  said,  that  luxury  augments  the  industry 
of  the  husbandman  ;  and  it  was  truly  said.  If  he  desire  to  make 
frequent  exchanges,  he  will  be  obliged  to  improve  his  land,  and 
augment  his  harvest 

12.  (p.  107.)  Of  the  amount  of  taxes  imposed  on  the  people, 
one  part  is  destined  to  the  support  and  amusement  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  but  the  other  ought  to  be  applied  solely  to  the  necessities 
of  the  state.  If  the  prince  be  proprietor  of  the  first  part,  he  is  but 
administrator  of  the  second.  He  may  be  liberal  of  the  one,  he 
CHigfat  to  be  frugal  of  the  other. 

The  public  treasure  is  a  pledge  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign. 
The  greedy  courtier,  I  know,  gives  the  name  of  generosity  to  the 
di»pation  of  this  trust ;  but  the  prince,  by  whom  it  is  violated,  com- 
mits an  injustice  and  a  real  robbery.  The  duty  of  a  monarch  is  to 
be  parsimonious  of  the  property  of  his  subjects.    "  I  should  think 

myself  unworthy  of  the  throne,  said  a  great  prince,  if,  as  deposi- 
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*  Thb  appears  to  be  wretched  policy.  Mankind  aire  in  a  mi* 
serable  state  indeed,  if  they  be  obliged  to  murder  themselves,  or 
be  murdered  by  others,  to  avoid  being  too  populous.  How  few 
countries  of  Europe  are  there,  that  would  not  nourish  many 
times  the  number  of  their  present  inhabitants,  if  the  land  were 
cultivated  in  the  manner  in  which  some  countries  are  ?  Besides, 
how  many  millions  of  acres  are  there  in  America,  and  other  parts 
of  the  earth,  which,  by  their  luxuriance,  seem  to  court  the  slug« 
gisb  hand  of  man,  and  to  which  tke  superfiuoys  inhakiUmU  (a  very 
▼ague  term)  might  emigrate  in  large  bodies,  and  where  they  might 
enjoy  the  same  form  of  govermnent,  and  the  same  liberty,  as  in 
their  oative  countr)  ?    T. 
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«« tary  of  the  receipts  of  the  taxes,  I  should  bestow  asiugle  pensioo 
'*  to  enrich  a  favourite  or  infonner.*' 

The  legitimate  emplovment  of  all  taxes  raiseil  for  the  niainte- 
Dance  of  the  slate,  is  the  |>a}*n)ent  of  troops  for  the  repelling  a  var 
from  a  kingdom,  and  the  payment  of  magistrates  for  the  mainte* 
nance  of  peace  and  order  within  the  k'mgtlom. 

Tiberius  himself  fire()uently  repeated  to  his  favourites,  *'  I 
*'  shall  take  great  care  how  I  touch  the  public  treasury.  If  I 
<*  should  exhaust  it  in  foolish  expences,  I  must  refill  it ;  and  if, 
'*  for  that  purpose,  I  have  recourse  to  unjust  means^  it  will  shake 
"  mv  throne," 

13.  (p.  108.)  How  are  we  to  distinguish  the  luxury  that  is  really 
detrimental  ?  By  the  sort  of  merchandise  exposed  in  the  shops  : 
the  richer  those  articles  are,  the  greater  dbproportion  there  is  be- 
tween the  fortunes  of  the  citlsens.  Now  this  great  disproportion, 
always  an  evil  in  itself,  becomes  a  much  greater  evU  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  tastes  which  it  produces.  These  tastes  will  be  gratiBed. 
To  effect  this,  immense  treasures  are  necessary'.  There  are  then 
no  boun\b  to  the  desire  of  riches ;  nothing  that  men  will  not 
do,  to  attam  them.  Virtue,  honour,  their  country,  all  are  sacri- 
ficed to  the  love  of  money. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  country  where  men  are  content  with 
what  b  necessary,  they  may  be  at  once  happy  and  virtuous. 

Elxcessive  luxury,  which  is  almost  every  where  attended  by  des- 
potism, supposes  a  nation  to  be  already  divided  between  oppressors 
and  oppressed,  robbers  and  robbed.  But  if  the  robbers  be  the 
smallest  number,  why  are  they  not  crushed  by  the  efforts  of  the 
maiority  }  To  what  do  they  owe  their  security  }  To  the  impossi- 
bility which  the  robbeil  tiud  *m  giving  the  word,  and  of  all  as- 
sembling on  the  same  day.  Besides,  the  oppressor,  with  the 
money  which  he  Ivais  already  obtained  by  plunder,  can  levy  an 
army  to  attack  the  oppressed,  and  conquer  them  in  detached  par- 
ties. Thus  the  plundering  of  a  nation  subject  to  despotism  con- 
tinues, till  at  last  depopulation,  and  the  misery  of  the  people,  have 
reduced  (hem  b9tb»  oppressors  and  oppressed^  beoeith  to  th^  yoke 
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<if  a  Ddgbboaring  potrcr.  A  natioii,  in  that  itate,  it  compofcd  of 
none  but  indigCDt  people  without  courage,  and  robbcn  without 
jortice.    It  is  debaied,  and  dcrtitute  of  rirtue. 

It  h  not  to  in  a  countiy  where  riches,  bcsng  in  a  raaaocr 
equallj  dirided  aoioiigthe  mhabitantSy  the  latter  are  all  in  a  state  of 
GOiDpetuicy  mhen  compared  with  the  people  of  other  countries. 
There,  no  roan  is  rich  enough- to  enslave  his  countrymen.  Each, 
rcsbained  bj  hit  neighbour,  is  more  tolicitout  to  preserve  than 
fBOip.  The  desiie  of  preservation  there  becomes  the  general 
and  predominant  desiie  of  the  laiigest  and  lichest  part  of  the  na- 
tion. Now,  it  is  this  desire,  and  the  state  of  eaie  among  the  in- 
habitants,  together  with  a  respect  ibrthe  piopeily  of  otheiSy  that, 
in  every  people,  fecundates  the  seeds  of  virtne,  justice,  and  h^ 
pine».  It  b,  therefore,  to  the  caose  of  a  certain  luxury,  that  we 
ihould  attribute  almost  all  the  calamities  which  are  imputed  to 
luxury  itself. 

14.  (p.  108.)  The  courtiers  we  are  told,  model  themselves 
after  their  prince.  If,  therefore,  he  despise  luxury  and  efleroinary, 
win  they  not  disappear  r  Yes,  for  a  m^nneot.  But  to  produce  a 
durable  change  in  the  mannen  of  a  people,  neither  the  example, 
nor  the  ordinance  of  a  sovereign,  is  sufficient.  His  commands 
will  not  change  a  nation  of  Sybarites,  into  a  robust,  laborious,  and 
Taliant  people.  That  must  be  the  work  of  the  laws.  Let  the 
people  be  every  day  compelled,  for  some  hours,  to  labour,  and 
every  day  exposed  to  some  little  danger,  and  they  will^  at  l«mgth, 
become  robust  and  brave  :  for  strength  and  courage,  say  the  king 
of  Prusna  and  Vegetius,  are  acquired  by  a  habit  of  labour  and 
danger. 

13.  (p.  109.)  In  a  free  country,  the  collection  of  the  natural 
wealth  into  a  few  l^ands,  takts  place  slowly  ;  it  is  the  work  of 
ages;  but,  as  it  2d\ances  the  government  tends  to  an  aibitrary 
power,  2nd  ron'^queutly  to  \u  c!iasolution. 

The  rq>ublic2n  ita*e  U  the  virile  age  of  an  empire  ;  despotism 
is  its  old  rge.  When  ?n  empire  once  becomes  old,  it  seldom  re- 
f  over^  iu  youthful  vigour.     Have  the  rich  a  part  of  the  nation  iq 
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their  jiay }  With  that  part,  they  will  subject  the  rest  to  despot- 
ism,  anstocrecy,  or  monarchy.  When  any  new  laws  are  proposed 
in  that  empire,  they  are  all  in  favour  of  the  rich  and  great,  none 
in  favour  of  the  people.  The  spirit  of  legislation  corrupts,  ami 
that  corruption  announces  the  fall  of  the  state. 

16.  (p.  111.)  Nothing  is  more  contradictory  than  the  opinions 
of  the  moralists  on  this  subject.  When  they  agree  on  tlie  utility 
and  necessity  of  comnieR  e  in  certain  countries,  they  would,  gt 
the  same  time,  introduce  an  austerity  of  manner^  totally  incom* 
patible  with  the  spirit  of  commerce. 

In  France,  the  moralist,  who  in  the  morning  recommends  t<> 
the  government  the  cure  of  rich  manufactures,  declaims  in  tlie 
evening,  against  luxur}*,  public  exhibitions,  and  tlie  maimers  of 
the  capital. 

But,  what  b  the  object  of  government,  when  it  improves  these 
manufiictures,  and  extends  its  commerce  ?  I'o  attract  the  wealth 
of  its  neighbours.  Now,  who  doubts,  that  the  manners  ami 
amusements  of  the  capital  do  not  concur  in  the  same  ei!irct ;  thai 
the  theatres  and  actresses,  the  money  they  spend  and  cause  straik- 
gers  to  spend,  are  not  orie  of  the  most  lucrative  parts  of  the  conw 
merce  of  Paris  ?  What  then,  ye  mordhkts,  is  the  object  of  your 
contradictor>*  declamations  ? 

17.  (p.  1 17.)  No  one  should  wonder  at  the  extreme  love  of  matt 
for  raoaey.  His  indifference  to  riches  would  be  a  phenomenon 
truly  surprising.  In  every  country  where  riches  are  exchanged 
for  every  sort  of  pleasure,  they  must  necessarily  be  as  eagerly  pur- 
sued, as  pleasures  themselves.  To  extinguish  anKmg  a  people  the 
love  of  riches,  would  require  the  birth  of  a  Lycurgus,  and  the  pro* 
hibition  of  money.  Now  what  a  remarkable  cont  urrence  of 
circumstances  is  requisite  to  the  forming  of  such  a  legislator,  and  a 
people  proper  to  receive  his  laws. 

1 8.  (ibid.)  From  the  moment  that  honours  are  no  longer  the 
reward  of  honorable  actions,  the  manners  become  corrupt.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  iukt  of  Milan  at  Florence^  contempt,  says  Machi- 
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are),  w»  the  portkm  of  rirtue  and  talents.  Tbe  Florentioes 
without  dbcermneiit  and  without  courage,  weie  entirely  degjcue- 
fale«  If  they  ioogbt  to  surpass  each  other,  it  was  in  the  Diag;ai- 
ficcQce  of  dms  and  in  riracity  of  repartees.  The  most  satiric  was 
with  them  the  most  wittr.  Is  there,  at  this  time,  a  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, whofe  preKnt  turn  of  mind  rcKmbles  thai  of  the  Flocen- 
tines,  at  the  time  just  mentioned  ?  (Does  noi  the  author,  by  this 
^cslion,  mean  to  refer  to  the  French  nation  ?    T.) 

19.  (pt  1  IS.)  It  b  not  on  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  national 
riches,  but  on  their  more  or  less  equal  distribution,*  that  the  hs^ 
pioesi  or  misery  of  a  people  depends.    Suppose  half  the  riches  of 
ft  natJoQ  were  to  be  annihilated,  and  the  other  half  to  be  dirided 
among  the  people  m  a  manner  nearly  equal,  the  state  would  be 
almoit  equally  h?ppy,  and  powerful.    (This  must  be  understood 
of  the  internal  police  of  the  nation,  and  in  time  of  peace  only.  T.) 
Of  all  commerce,  that  whose  proits  are  divided  into  a  great 
Bomber  of  hands,  is  tlie  jnost  advantageous  to  every  nation.    The 
more  subjects  there  are  in  a  nation,  who  are  free,  independent, 
and  enjoy  a  mediocrit}',  the  more  powerful  that  nation  is.     For 
this  reason,  no  wise  prince  will  load  his  people  mitb  taxes,  or  de- 
prive them  of  their  ease,  or  abridge  their  liberty,  either  by  a  great 
number  of  informen,  or  by  regulation  in  the  police  that  are  too 
severe  or  too  incomnuxiious.     A  monarch  who  does  not  regard 
the  ease  and  liberty  of  \m  subjects,  will  see  their  depressed  spirits 
langui'th  in  torpitude.     Now  this  malady  of  the  mind  is  so  much 
the  more  distressing,  as  it  is,  for  the  most  part,   already  incurable, 
before  it  i*  perceived. 

20.  (p.  120.)  If  the  introduction  of  mone)-  be  forbidden  in  a 
state,  it  must  either  adopt  the  laws  of  Sparta,  or  be  exposed  to 
the  invasion  of  its  neighbours.  How  can  it  long  resist,  if,  being 
alwavs  liable  to  their  attacks,  it  cannot  attack  them  in  turn. 

In  every  ^ate,  to  repel  war,  now  so  expensive,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  people  have  either  great  riches,  or,  with  their  poverty,  the 
course  and  discipline  of  the  Spartans, 
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Now,  what  provides  a  government  with  great  richer?  Great 
taxes,  levied  on  the  superfluities,  and  not  on  the  wants  of  the 
people.  What  do  great  taxes  suppose?  Large  con^^umptions. 
If  the  English  lived  like  the  Spaniards,  on  bread,  water,  and  oni- 
ons, England  would  soon  be  impoverished  ;  and  being  incapable 
of  maintaining  fleets  and  armies,  wouM  be  no  longer  re>pected. 
Its  present  power,  founded  on  its  immense  revenues,  would  be  soon 
destroyed,  if  its  taxes,  as  I  have  just  said,  were  levied  on  the  ne- 
cessaries, and  not  on  the  conveniences  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  most  habitual  crime  of  European  governments,  is  their 
avidity,  in  appropriating  to  themselves  all  the  money  of  the  people. 
Their  thirst  is  insatiable.  What  follows?  That  the  subjects,  dis- 
gusted with  their  conveniencics,  firom  the  great  difficulty  they 
find  in  procuring  them,  are  without  emulation,  and  w  ithout  shame 
of  their  poverty.  From  that  moment  the  consumption  diminishes, 
the  lands  remain  uncultivated,  and  the  people  are  plunged  m  idle- 
ness and  indigence :  for  the  love  of  riches  has  for  its  basis, 

1.  The  possibility  of  acquiring  them. 

2.  The  assurance  of  preserving  them. 

3.  The  right  of  using  them. 

21.  (p.  121.)  Suppose  Great  Britam  were  to  attack  India,  des- 
poil it  of  its  treasures,  and  transport  them  to  London.  The  Eng- 
lish would  then  be  in  possession  of  immense  riches.  What  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  They  would  first  exhaust  England  of  all 
that  could  contribute  to  their  pleasures,  and  then  draw  firom  stran- 
gers the  most  exquisite  wines,  oils,  coflee,  &c.  in  short,  all  that 
could  flatter  their  taste ;  and  all  nations  would  partake  of  the  In- 
dian treasures.  I  doubt  whether  any  sumptuary  laws  could  pre- 
sent tiib  dispersion  of  their  wealth.  These  laws,  always  easy  to 
be  eluded,  are  besides  too  invasive  of  the  right  of  propert}',  the 
first  and  most  sacred  of  all  rights.  But,  what  means  are  there  to 
fix  the  riches  of  an  empire  ?  I  know  of  none.  The  ebb  and  flood 
of  money  are  in  morals  the  effects  of  causes  as  constant,  neces- 
fary,  and  powerful,  as  in  ph}'sicsy  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea, 

22.  (p. 
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22,  (p.  122.)  Xotniug  u  more  esfij  than  to  trace  the  sercral 
progressiom  by  vhicb  a  iiatioo  pases  from  poverty  to  ricbes; 
from  tbe  po;6ei«ion,  to  the  unequal  partition  of  vcaltb  ;  from  tbat 
mequal  partition  to  despotism*  and  from  despotism  to  min.  A 
■lan,  vben  poor,  applies  himself  to  commerce  or  agricnltitre,  and 
makes  a  fortune.  He  is  imtialed  by  otben,  who  in  like  ^n^nnt^ 
grov  rich.  Tbctr  namber  incfeases,  and  tbe  whole  nataoo  iaseift* 
sbly  finds  itself  animated  with  a  spirit  of  labour  and  gain,  lis 
industry  b  thus  roused,  its  commerce  extends,  and  it  ercry  day 
increasct  in  ricbes  and  power.  But  if  its  ricbes  and  power  are 
collected  into  a  few  bands,  then  a  taste  for  kuniry  and 
will  poness  the  great ;  for  riches  arc  not  aapured,  M 
we  except  a  few  miscn,  but  to  be  expended.  Tbe  love  of  super- 
flnities  wiU  excite  in  the  great  a  thiist  for  gold,  and  a  desire  of 
power  ;  they  would  command  like  tyrants  OTer  their  feOow-citU 
sens.  They  will  attempt  all  thin^  for  this  porpoae,  and  it  wfli 
be  then  that  artntiary  power,  mtrodncing  itielf  among  the  people 
in  the  train  of  richesy  will  by  degrees  corrupt  their  manners,  and 
degrade  their  character. 

When  a  commercial  nation  attains  the  period  of  its  grandeur^ 
die  same  desire  of  gain  that  prodoced  at  firkt  its  strength,  and  ita 
power,  will  thus  become  tbe  cause  of  its  ruin. 

The  principle  of  life,  that  displays  itKlf  in  a  majestic  oak,  de^ 
TStes  iti  trunk,  extends  its  branches,  and  makes  it  the  monarch  of 
the  forest,  is  also  the  principle  of  its  dissolution. 

But  may  not  the  duration  of  empires  be  prolonged,  by  suspend- 
ing in  the  people  the  too  rapid  progress  of  this  desire  of  gold  ? 
I  reply,  tbe  love  of  riches,  may  be  weakened  in  the  citizens,  hot 
who  can  be  sure  that  they  will  not  then  iiall  into  that  Spanish  indo> 
lence,  which  is  the  most  incurable  of  all  political  maladies  ? 

23,  (ibid.)  Tbe   Tirtues  of    poverty  are,  in   a  nation,  bold« 

ne«,   intrepidity,  sincerity,  and  constancy  :  in  short,  a  sort  of 

noble  ferocity.     The^-  are,  among  a  rising  people,  the  efiect  of 

that  sort  of  equaLty,  which  reikis  at  first  among  all  the  citizens. 

7  Bal 
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But  do  these  virtues  remain  a  long  time  in  an  empire  ?  No  :  tbej 
seldom  grow  old  there  ;  the  mere  increase  of  iuhabitants  is  firo* 
^uently  sufticieat  to  banish  them. 

S4.  (|k  124.)  There  are  no  talents  or  virtues  that  the  hope  of 
koDOurs  arising  from  the  public  esteem  and  acknowledgment,  will 
not  create  in  a  people ;  nothing  that  the  desire  of  obtaining  thesa 
vin  not  excite  men  to  undertake.  Honours  are  a  coin*  whose 
Table  rises  or  £alls  according  to  the  greater  or  less  equity  with 
which  they  are  distributed.  The  public  interest  requites  that  they 
should  preserve  the  same  value,  and  be  dispensed  with  as  much 
equity  as  ctconomy.  Every  wise  people  should  requite  the  ser- 
▼ices  done  them  by  honours.  If  they  acquit  them  in  money* 
they  will  soon  exhaust  their  treasury,  and  be'mg  then  unable  to  re* 
compense  talents  and  virtue,  they  will  be  both  stifled  in  their 
biith. 

S3,  (ibid.)  When  money  becomes  the  sole  principle  of  ac- 
tivity in  a  nation,  it  is  an  evil,  lor  which  1  know  no  nmiedy.  Re- 
wards in  property  would  doubtless  be  more  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  virtuous  men  :  but  before  they  could  be  established* 
what  changes  must  be  made  in  the  governments  of  most  nations  of 
Europe  } 

26.  (p.  IC7.  To  what  cause  b  the  extreme  power  of  England 
to  be  attributed  }  To  the  motion,  tht-  play  of  all  the  opposite  pas- 
skns.  The  party  in  opposidon,  exdted  by  ambition,  vengemce* 
or  a  love  of  their  country,  there  protect  the  people  from  tyranny. 
The  court  party,  animated  by  the  desire  of  places  or  bribes*  theft 
sustain  the  minister,  against  the  sometimes  uii|ust  attacksof  opposi* 
tion. 

The  restless  avidity  of  a  commercial  people,  keeps  the  industry 
of  the  artisan  continuallv  awake,  and  bv  that  iodustrv  the  riches  of 
slmostalithe  umrcrse  are  tianspoited  into  England,  fiutina 
nation  so  rich  and  powerful,  how  can  they  flatter  themselves  that 
the  several  parts  wUl  always  remain  iu  that  equilibrium  of  forces 
which  BOW  secures  its  repose  and  grandear?  That  equilibrium  b 

perhap* 
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peitu|)ii  Tery  (fifficuh  ta  maurtain.  The  epitaph  of  a  duke  of 
Drromhire,  may  be  hitberto  appKed  to  the  Eaglnh  :  Afaithf^ 
wml^fect  to  good  king*,  aformidahle  emamy  to  tyroMis.  Wni  that 
applicatxoD  always  be  made?  Happy  the  natioa  of  whom  M. 
Goonrille  could  «y,  Tkeir  king^  wkem  he  it  Ac  mam  of  kU  peo- 
ple, is  the  greatett  king  im  the  wyrld  ;  but  zckem  he  tsomid  be  more 
he  u  moihimg.  This  saying  repeated  by  Sir  WOliam  Temple,  to 
Cfaaries  IL  at  fint  hort  that  mooarcfa's  pride ;  but  recollecting 
himfelf,  he  took  Temple  by  the  hand,  and  sidy  GomrviOetM 
right, amd  I  znll  be  the  wumtfwty people, 

27.  (p.  123,)  It  is  a  Jewish  spirit  in  the  modier-coontry,  that 
frequently  carries  the  fire  of  rerok  into  its  colooies.  When  the 
coioniiU  are  treated  like  negroes,  they  become  irritated,  and  if 
they  be  mimeroas  they  resirt,  and  at  bit  separate  themsdTes^  as 
the  ripe  fruit  separates  from  the  branch. 

To  secure  the  lore  and  sobanssioo  of  the  colonies,  a  nation 
should  be  just.  It  should  frequently  remember,  that  it  sent  to 
those  distant  landrsuch  superfluous  people  only,  as  were  a  burden 
to  itself,  and  that  consequently  it  has  no  right  lu  require  any  thing 
from  them,  but  succours  in  time  of  war,  and  the  ofasenrance  of  a 
federatiye  treaty,  to  which  the  colonies  will  always  submit,  when 
the  mother-country  does  not  attempt  to  appropriate  to  bcnelf  aO 
the  profits  of  their  bboon. 

28.  (p.  126.)  In  erery  country  where  money  is  current,  its 
wirqnal  distribution  most  at  length  produce  a  general  poverty; 
and  that  kind  of  porerty  is  the  mother  of  depopulation.  Indi- 
gence has  little  concern  for  her  children,  affords  them  Gide 
noorBhrnentf  and  brings  up  but  few.  A»  a  pro^  of  this,  I  adduce 
the  sarsges  of  North  America,  and  the  slares  of  the  colonies. 
The  exccssiTe  labour  lequiied  of  the  breeding  negroes,  and  the 
little  care  taken  of  them,  together  with  the  tyranny  of  their  nnsten^ 
all  concur  to  their  steril'rtT. 

If  in  America,  the  production  of  negroes  be  nearly  equal  k> 
their  consumption  among  those  of  the  Jesuits  only,  ilis bccaose 

thej^ 
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th^y,  being  better  instructetl,  take  more  care  of  iheir  sbve$»  and 
tresit  ihein  with  less  barbaritv. 

When  a  prince  maltreats  his  subjects,  and  loads  them  with 
taxes,  be  depopulates  his  countn-,  and  destro^r^  the  activity*  of  his 
people ;  for  extreme  miserA  necessarily  produces  dbcouragement« 
and  discouragement  idleness. 

29.  (p*  I '^80  A  too  unequal  partition  of  the  national  wealth 
precedes  and  alwaA^s  produces  a  taste  for  luxury.  When  an  in- 
dividual  has  more  money  than  is  necessary  for  his  wants,  he  gives 
himself  up  to  the  desire  of  supertluities.  The  enemy  of  luxury, 
therefore,  ought  to  seek  in  the  cause  itself  of  the  too  unequal  par- 
tition of  riches  and  in  the  destruction  of  despotism,  a  remedy 
for  those  evils  of  >*hich  he  accuses  luxurv,  but  which  luxurr  ia 
reality  helps  to  suppress.  £vcr>*  k'md  of  superfluity  has  its  pro- 
ductive cause. 

A  luxurx-  in  horses,  in  preference  to  jewels,  especially  amcng 
the  English,  is  in  part  the  clfect  of  the  Iwig  residence  in  the  coun- 
trv.  If  thev  all  reside  there,  it  is  becauM?  thev  art*,  in  a  maniH^r 
obliged  to  it  by  the  constitution  of  their  government.  {}  suppo^ 
the  author  means,  that  they  are  obligetl  to  visit  their  constituents 
vhich  however  is  iK>t  often  the  case.    T.^ 

It  is  the  fonn  of  government  tlut  directs,  in  an  invisible  man- 
ner, even  the  tastes  of  inilividuals.  It  is  alwa\-s  to  their  laws  tl-at 
the  people  owe  their  manners  and  their  customs. 

JO.  (ibid.)  We  cannot  be  too  scrupulous  \n  examining  every 
important  question  in  morality  and  politics.  It  is,  if  I  may  so  say, 
at  the  bottom  of  this  investigation,  that  science  and  truth  are 
found.    The  gold  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 


SECTION 
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SECTION  VII. 


miB  mtTVEt  AMD  HAPPIirBM  OP  A  PEOPLE  A&E  VOT  THE  EF- 
FECTS OP  THE  SAirCTITT  OF  TBEIK  REUGIOIT,  BUT  OP  TBft 
tACACmr  OP  THEOL  LAWS. 


CHAP.  I. 


OF  THE    SMALL  INFLUENCE  OF  EBLIGfOKS  ON  THtt- 
VIRTUES    AND    FELICITY    OF    A    PEOPLE. 

IMEN^  of  more  piety  than  knowledge^  have  imagined 
that  the  virtues  of  a  nation,  its  humanity  and  the  re- 
finement of  its  manners,  depend  on  the  purity  of  itB 
worship.  The  hypocrites,  interested  in  propagating 
this  opinion,  have  published  without  believing  it;  and 
the  common  part  of  mankind  have  believed  it  without 
examination. 

This  error  once  asserted,  has  been  almost  every 
where  received  as  a  certain  truth.  Experience  and 
history  teach  us,  however,  that  the  prosperity  of  a 
people  does  not  depend  on  the  purity  of  their  worship, 

but  on  the  excellence  of  their  legislation. 

Of 
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Of  what  iaiportance^  infacty  is  the;r  belief?  That 
of  the  Jews  was  pure,  and  the  Jews  were  the  dregs  of 
nations :  they  have  never  been  compared  either  to  the 
Egyptians,  or  the  ancient  Persians. 

It  was  under  Constautine  that  Christianitv  became 
the  ruling  religion.  It  did  not  however  restore  the 
Bomans  to  their  primitive  virtues.  There  was  not 
then  seen  a  Decius,  who  devoted  himself  for  the  good 
of  his  country  ;  or  a  Fabricius^  \%ho  preferred  seven 
acres  of  land  to  all  the  riches  of  the  empire. 

At  what  period  did  Constantinople  become  the  sink 
of  all  the  vices  ?  At  the  very  time  the  Christian  reli- 
gion was  established.  Its  worship  did  not  change 
the  manners  of  the  sovereigns  ;  their  piety  did  not 
make  them  better.  The  Most  Chri>tian  kings  have 
not  been  the  greatest  of  monarchs.  Few  of  them 
have  displayed  on  the  throne  the  virtues  of  Titus, 
Trajan,  or  Antoninus.  What  pious  prince  can  be  com* 
pared  to  them  ? 

What  I  have  said  of  monarchs,  I  say  of  nations. 
The  pious  Portugnese,  so  ignorant  an  J  credulous,  are 
not  more  virtuous  or  more  humane  than  the  less  ere* 
dulous  and  more  tolerant  English. 

Religious  intolerance  is  the  daughter  of  sacerdotal 
ambition  and  stupid  credulity.  It  never  makes  men 
better.  To  have  recourse  to  superstition,  credulity, 
and  fanaticism,  to  inspire  men  with  beneBcence,  is  to 
throw  oil  into  a  fire  in  order  to  extinguish  it. 

To  diminish  the  ferocitv  of  mankind,  and  make 
VOL.  lu  L  them 
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ihem  more  social,  they  mast  be  6rst  reodereJ  indiffe- 
rent to  the  various  forms  of  worship.  Had  the  Spani- 
ards been  less  saperstitioas,  they  would  have  been  lest 
barbarous  to  the  Americans. 

Let  us  refer  to  king  James.  That  prince  was  a  bi- 
got, and  a  connoisseur  in  these  matters.  He  did  not 
believe  in  the  humanity  of  priests.  'M  t  is  very  difficult, 
'^  says  he,  to  be  at  the  same  time  a  good  theologian 
"  and  a  good  subject.** 

There  are,  in  every  country,  a  great  many  sound  be- 
lievers, and  but  few  virtuous  men.  Why  ?  Because 
religion  is  not  virtue.  All  belief,  and  all  speculative 
opinions,  have  not  commonly  any  influence  on  the 
conduct  (1)  and  probity  of  man*. 

The  dogma  of  fatality,  is  almost  the  general  opinion 
of  the  East :  it  was  ^that  of  the  Stoics.  What  they 
call  liberty,  or  a  power  to  deliberate,  is,  they  say,  no- 
thing more  in  man,  than  a  successive  sensation  of 
fear,  or  hope,  n  hen  he  is  to  undertake  something  on 
which  his  happiness  or  misery  depends.  Deliberation 
is  therefore  always  in  us  a  necessary  effect  of  our  ha- 
tred for  pain,  and  love  of  pleasure  (i).  On  this  sub- 
ject, consult  the  theologians.  Such  a  dogma,  they 
will  say,  is  destructive  of  all  virtue.     The  Stoics,  liow- 


*  A  celebrated  author,  in  shewing  the  iDiitility  of  Popish  preach- 
ing, has  fully  proved  the  iuulility  of  that  religioD. 

ever. 
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ever,  were  not  less  virtuous  than  the  philosophers  of 
other  sects :  nor  are  the  Mahometan  princes  less 
faithful  to  their  treaties  than  the  Catholic  ;  nor  the 
fatalist  Persian  less  honest  in  his  commerce  than  the 
French  or  Portuguese  Christian.  Purity  of  manners 
is,  therefore,  independent  of  purity  of  doctrines. 

The  Pagan  religion,  with  regard  to  its  morality,  was 
founded,  like  every  other,  on  what  is  called  the  law  of 
nature.  With  regard  to  its  theological,  or  mytholo- 
gical  part,  it  was  not  very  edifying.  We  cannot  read 
the  history  of  Jupiter  and  his  loves,  and  especially 
the  treatment  of  his  father  Saturn,  without  allowing, 
that  the  Gods  did  not  preach  virtue  by  example.  Yet 
Greece,  and  ancient  Rome,  abounded  in  heroes  and 
virtuous  citizens;  while  modern  Greece,  and  new 
Rome,  produce,  like  Brazil  and  Mexico,  none  but 
vile,  slothful  wretches,  without  talents,  virtue,  or  in- 
dustry. 

Now,  if  since  the  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
the  monarchies  of  Europe,  the  sovereigns  have  not 
been  either  more  valiant  or  intelligent ;  if  the  people 
have  not  had  more  knowledge  or  humanity  :  if  the 
number  of  patriots  has  not  been  in  any  degree  aug- 
mented ;  of  what  use  then  are  religions  ?  Under  what 
pretence  does  the  magistrate  torment  the  unbeliever 
(:3),  and  cut  the  throat  of  the  heretic  (4)  ?  Why  place 
so  much  importance  in  the  belief  of  certain  revelations^ 
that  are  always  contested,  and  frequently  very  contes- 

L  'i  toble ; 
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table  ;  and  pay  so  little  regard  to  the  morality  of  hu- 
man actions  ? 

What  does  the  history  of  religions  teach  us  ?  That 
they  have  every  where  lighted  up  the  torch  of  intole- 
rance^ strewed  the  plains  with  caicases,  embrued  the 
fields  with  blood,  burned  cities,  and  laid  waste  empires ; 
but  that  they  have  never  made  men  better.  Their 
goodness  is  the  work  of  the  laws  (5). 

It  is  the  banks  that  contain  the  torrent:  it  is  the 
pier  of  punishment  and  contempt,  that  restrains  vice ; 
and  it  is  for  the  magistrate  to  erect  that  pier. 

If  morality,  politics,  and  legislation,  are  but  one  and 
the  same  science,  who  ought  to  be  the  true  doctors  of 
morality  ?  The  priests  ?  No  ;  the  magistiates.  Reli- 
gion regulates  our  belief^  and  the  laws  our  manners  and 
our  virtues. 

What  is  it  distinguishes  the  Christian  from  the  Jew^ 
the  Gueber  and  the  Mussulman  i  Is  it  an  equity,  a 
courage,  a  humanity,  a  beneficence,  particular  to  one 
and  not  known  to  the  others  ?  No  ;  they  are  known 
by  every  profession  of  faith;  let  not,  therefore,  honesty 
be  ever  confounded  with  orthodoxy  (6). 

In  every  country^  the  orthodox  is  he  that  believes 
certain  dogmas  ;  and  throughout  the  whole  earth,  the 
virtuous  man,  is  he  that  does  such  actions  as  are  hu- 
mane, and  conformable  with  the  general  interest. 
Now,  if  it  be  the  laws  (7)  that  determine  our  actions, 
it  is  they  that  make  us  good  citizens  (8). 

It  is  not,  therefore;  by  the  sanctity  of  their  worship, 

that 
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thai  we  ought  to  judge  of  a  people's  virtue,  and  puritj 
of  manners.  If  we  cairy  this  inquiry  further,  we 
shall  see,  that  a  religious  spirit  is  entirely  destructive 
of  the  spirit  of  legislation. 


CHAP.  11. 


A     RELIGIOirs      SPIRIT     IS      DESTRUCTIVE    OF 
THE    SPIRIT    OF    LEGISLATION. 

Obedience  to  the  laws  is  the  foundation  of  all  le- 
gislation. Obedience  to  the  priest  is  the  foundation 
of  almost  ail  religion. 

If  the  interest  of  the  priest  could  coalesce  with  thai 
of  the  nation,  religions  might  become  the  supporters 
of  every  wise  and  humane  law.  This  supposition  is 
inadmis>ible.  The  interest  of  the  e€^clesiastical  body 
has  been  every  wht^re  distinct  from  that  of  the  public^ 
and  contined  within  itself.  The  sacerdotal  govern* 
ment,  from  that  of  the  Jews  to  that  of  the  Pope,  has 
constantly  debased  the  nation  in  which  it  has  been 
establi<(hed.  The  clor**  v  would  be  everv  where  inde* 
pendent  of  the  magistracy,  and  in  consequence  there 
ha:s  l>een  in  almost  all  nations  two  authorities^  both 
supreme  and  destructive  of  each  other. 

Ld  AiK 
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A  religioas  spirit  incompatible  with  the  kplrit  of  legislation. 

An  idle  body  is  ambitious;  it  would  be  rich  and 
powerful,  and  cannot  become  so  but  by  depriving  the 
magistrates  of  their  authority*,  and  the  people  of 
their  property. 

The  priests,  to  appropriate  these,  found  their  reli- 
gion on  revelation,  and  declare  themselves  the  inter- 
preter of  that  revelation.  When  any  one  is  the 
interpreter  of  a  law,  he  changes  it  at  his  pleasure,  and 
at  length  becomes  the  author  of  it.  From  the  time  the 
priests  charged  themselves  with  announcing  the  de- 
crees of  heaven,  they  were  no  longer  men,  but  divini- 
ties. It  is  in  them,  and  not  in  God,  that  men  believe. 
They  can  in  his  name  command  the  violation  of  every 
law  contrary  to  their  interest,  and  the  destruction  of 
every  authority  that  rebels  against  their  decisions. 

A  religious  .spirit  has,  for  this  reason,  been  constant- 
ly incompatible  wiih  a  legislative  f  spirit,  and  the 
priest  always  the  enemy  of  the  magistrate.     The  first 


*  At  the  time  of  the  projected  destruction  of  the  parliaments  of 
France,  uhat  indecent  joy  did  not  the  priests  of  Paris  discover  I. 
Let  the  magistrate's  of  every  nation  see,  in  that  joy,  the  hatred 
which  the  spiritual  power  bears  against  the  temporal.  If  the  priest* 
hood  soinetinu-s  appears  to  respect  a  king,  it  is  when  he  is  brought 
into  subjection  by  it,  and  when  through  him  they  command  the 
laws. 

t  Does  the  interest  of  tlie  priest  change;  his  religious  princi- 
ples change  also.  Hew  often  have  the  interpreters  of  revelation 
metamorphosed  virtue  into  vice,  and  vice  into  virtue!  They  have 
beatified  the  assassin  of  a  king.    With  what  confidence,  therefore, 

instituted 
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iastituted  the  canonical  laws,  and  the  other  the  poli- 
tical laws.  The  spirit  of  domination  and  laUehood 
presided  at.  the  construction  of  the  first,  and  they 
have  been  fatal  to  the  universe.  Tlie  spirit  of  justice 
and  truth  presided,  more  or  less,  at  the  construction  of 
the  other ;  and  they  have  been,  in  consequence,  more 
or  less  advantageous  to  nations. 

If  justice  and  truth  be  sisters,  there  can  be  no  laws 
really  useful,  but  such  as  are  founded  on  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  of  the  true  interest  of  manr 
kind.  Every  law,  whose  basis  is  falsehood  (9)>  or  some 
false  revelation,  is  alwavs  detrimental.  It  is  not  on 
such  a  foundation  that  an  intelligent  man  will  erect 
the  principles  of  equity.  If  the  Turk  [>ermit  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  injustice  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Koran,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  taken  from  the 
V'edam,  it  is  because,  having  no  prejudice  for  the  lat- 
ter book,  he  is  fearful  of  fixing  justice  on  a  ruinous 
foundation.  He  would  not  confirm  their  principles 
by  false  revelations  (10).  The  evils  that  arise  from 
false  religions,  are  real;  the  good  imaginary. 

Of  what  use,  in  fact,  can  they  be  ?  Their  precepts 
are  either  contrary,  or  eonfoimable,  to  the  law  of  na* 
ture,  that  is,  to  what  mature  reason  dictates  to  soci- 
ties  for  their  greatest  happiness. 


call  the  variible  morality  of  the  theologians  inspire  mankind  ?  Tnic 
morality,  draws  its  principles  from  reason,  and  from  a  love  of  the 
public  good ;  and  such  principles  are  always  the  same. 

l4  In 
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Uncertainty  of  revelation. 


Id  the  first  case,  the  precepts  of  such  religion  most 
be  rejected,  as  contrary  to  the  public  welfare. 

In  the  second,  they  most  be  admitted.  Bat  then,  of 
what  use  u  a  religion  which  teaches  nothing  that  sound 
sense  does  not  teach  without  it? 

The  precepts  of  reason,  it  will  be  said,  when  conse- 
crated by  revelation,  will  at  least  appear  more  respec- 
table. Yes,  in  the  first  moments  of  fervor  ;  for  then 
maxims  believed  to  be  true,  because  they  are  suppo- 
sed to  be  revealed,  act  more  forcibly  on  the  imagina- 
tion.    But  that  enthusiastic  spirit  is  soon  dissipated. 

Of  all  precepts,  those  whose  truths  are  demonstrable, 
have  alone  a  durable  command  over  the  mind  of  man. 
A  revelation  merely  from  its  being  uncertain  and  con- 
testable, so  far  from  fortifying  the  demonstration  of  a 
moral  principle,  must,  in  time,  obscure  its  evidence  (I  I). 

Truth  and  falsehood  are  two  heterogenous  beings. 
Tliey  never  go  together.  Besides  all  men  are  not  ac- 
tuated by  religion  :  all  have  not  faith,  but  all  are  ani- 
mated by  a  desire  of  happiness,  and  grasp  at  it  where- 
ever  the  law  presents  it  to  them. 

Principles  that  are  respected  because  they  are  re- 
vealed (12),  are  always  the  least  fixed.  Daily  inter- 
preted by  the  piiest,  they  are  as  variable  as  his  inte- 
rests, and  almost  always  in  contradiction  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  public.  Every  nation  for  example,  de- 
sires that  its  prince  should  be  intelligent.  Thcf  priest, 
on  the  contrary,  would  have  him  stupid.  What  art 
does  he  not  employ  for  that  purpose  ? 

There 
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Anecdote  of  a  French  prince 

There  is  no  anecdote  that  better  exposes  the  spirit 
of  the  clergy,  than  the  following  fact^  so  frequently 
repeated  by  the  protectants. 

ft  was  nnder  consideration,  in  a  great  kingdom, 
what  books  a  young  prince  should  be  permitted  to 
read.  The  council  was  assembled  on  this  occasion. 
The  confessor  of  the  young  prince  presided.  1  he 
Decades  of  Livy,  with  the  Comments  of  Machiavel, 
the  Spirit  of  Laws,  Afontaigne,  Voltaire,  8lc.  were 
first  proposed.  These  works  being  successively  re* 
jected,  the  Jesuit  confessor  at  last  rose,  and  said, 
^'  1  saw,  the  other  day,  on  the  table  of  the  prince,  the 
''  catechism,  and  the  French  Cook  :  there  are  no 
''  books  that  can  do  him  less  harm." 

The  power  of  the  priest,  like  that  of  the  courtier, 
always  depend.^  on  the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the 
monarch.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  he  will  not  do 
to  make  him  a  fool,  inaccessible  to  his  subjects,  and 
disgusted  with  the  cares  of  administration. 

In  the  time  of  the  czar  Peter,  Sevacli  Hussein,  sophy 
of  Persia,  persuaded  by  the  vizirs,  by  the  priests,  and 
by  his  own  idleness,  that  his  dignity  would  not  permit 
him  to  employ  himself  about  public  afTairs,  left  them 
to  his  favourites,  and  was  soon  afterwards  dethroned^ 


CHAP. 
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Operation  of  fear  on  the  miad. 


CHAP.  Ill 


WHAT  SORT  OF  RELIGION  WOULD    BS    USEFUL. 

^HB  principle  most  fruitful  in  public  calamities,  is 
igQorance  (13).  It  is  on  the  perfection  of  the  laws 
(I4)y  that  the  virtues  of  the  citizens  depend  ;  and  on 
the  progress  of  human  reason  that  depends  the  perfec* 
tion  of  the  laws.  To  be  honest  (15)|  a  man  must  be 
intelligent.  Why  then  is  the  tree  of  knowledge  still 
prohibited  by  despotism,  and  the^priesthood  ?  Every 
religion  that  honours  poverty  of  understanding  in  man, 
is  a  dangerous  religion.  The  pious  stupidity  of  the 
papists  does  not  render  them  better.  What  army  oc- 
casions the  least  devastation  in  a  country  ?  Is  it  a  reli- 
gious army,  an  army  of  crusaders  ?  No ;  the  best  disci- 
pline d  army. 

Now  if  discipline,  a  fear  of  the  general,  can  suppress 
licentiousness  in  the  troops,  and  restrain  within  their 
duty,  young  ferocious  soldiers,  who  are  daily  accus- 
tomed to  brave  death  in  combat,  what  cannot  the  fear 
of  the  laws  operate  upon  the  timid  inhabitantsof  cities  ? 

It  is  not  the  anathemas  of  religion,  but  the  sword 
of  justice,  that  in  cities  disarms  the  assassin  :  it  is  the 
executioner  that  restrains  the  arm  of  the  murderer. 

The 
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The  fear  of  panishment  more  powerful  than  religtoa. 


The  fear  of  punishment^  therefore,  can  do  all  in  the 
camp  (16),  and  in  the  city  also.  In  one  it  renders  the 
army  obedient  and  brave,  and  in  the  other  the 
citizens  just  and  virtuous.  It  is  not  so  with  religi- 
ons. Popery  commands  temperance  ;  yet,  in  what 
years  do  we  see  the  fewest  drunkards  ?  Is  it  in  those 
when  the  most  sermons  are  preached  f  No  ;  but 
those  in  which  the  least  wine  is  made.  The  Romaa 
catholic  religion  has  forbidden,  at  all  times,  theft,  ra- 
pine, violation  of  chastity,  murder,  &c.  and  in  the  most 
religious  ages,  that  is,  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  centu- 
ries Europe  was  peopled  with  robbers.  What  was  the 
cause  of  so  much  violence  and  injustice  i  The  too 
weak  barrier  of  the  laws  that  were  then  opposed  to 
crimes.  A  fine,  greater  or  less,  was  the  only  chastise- 
ment for  the  greatest  villainies.  A  certain  sum  was 
paid  for  the  murder  of  a  knight^  a  baron,  a  count,  a 
legate,  in  short,  even  to  the  assassination  of  a  prince, 
all  had  a  fixed  rate*. 

Duelling  was  for  a  long  time  fashionable  in  Europe, 
and  especially  in  France.  Religion  forbade  it,  yet 
duels  were  fought  every  day-f.  Luxury  has  since 
softened  the  manners  of  the  French.     Duelling  is  pu- 


*  See  vol.  1,  of  Home's  Hbtory  of  England. 

f  Every  crime  not  punished  by  the  law,  is  daily  committed. 
What  stronger  proof  can  there  be  of  the  inutility  of  religions  > 

nished 
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Tiftac  M  tke  work  of  tke  law»  and  aot  of  idigioo. 

Bished  with  death.  The  delinqueou,  are,  at  least,  al- 
■KMt  all  obliged  to  fly  their  coantiy.  There  b  no 
longer  any  daelliag. 

Whence  arises  the  present  secnrity  of  Paris  ?  From 
the  defotion  of  its  inhabitants  ?  No :  bat  from  the 
regolarity  and  Tigitance  of  the  police  (17).  The  Pari- 
naos  of  the  last  age  were  more  devout,  and  greater 
thieres.  Virtue,  therefore,  is  the  work  of  the  law's*, 
and  not  of  religion.  As  a  proof  of  which,  I  cite  the 
little  influence  of  our  faith  on  our  practice. 


CHAP.  IV. 


OF    THE    RELIGION    OF   THE    PAPISTS. 

AloBB  consistency  in  the  minds  of  men  would  ren- 
der the  popish  religion  more  detrimental  to  a  state. 
If,  in  this  religion,  celibacy  be  esteemed  the  state  most 
perfect  and  most  pleasing  to  heaven  t»  there  coold  be 


*  When  a  public  €^te  n  giTfn,  and  bad! j  regulated,  there  are 
nuBj  robberies;  vhen  it  is  well  regulated,  there  are  none.  In 
tfacK  tmo  caicsy  a  good  or  bad  police,  renders  the  same  men  ho- 
or  rogues. 

t  It  is  to  the  imperfection  and  incomiitcnry  of  bbcd,  that  the 

no 
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IncoQftiateDCles  of  the  Popish  religion. 

DO  believer^  if  be  were  consistent,  who  would  not  live 
unmarried. 

In  this  religion,  if  there  be  many  called  and  few 
choseo^  every  tender  mother  ought  to  murder  her  chil- 
dree  as  soon  as  they  are  baptized,  that  they  may  the 
•oouer  and  the  more  certainly  enjoy  eternal  happiness* 

In  this  religion^  which  do  the  preachers  say,  is  the 
death  to  be  feared  i  An  unforeseen  death*  Which  it 
to  be  desired?  That  for  which  men  are  prepared. 
Where  is  that  death  to  be  found  i  On  the  scaffold. 
But  that  supposes  a  crime :  a  crime  must  therefore  be 
committed*. 

In  this  religion,  what  use  should  be  made  of  money  f 
It  should  be  given  to  the  monks,  that  they  may  re- 
lease souls,  by  their  prayers  and  their  masses,  from 
purgatory. 

world  owes  Us  duration.  A  sort  of  secret  incredulity  freqtiently 
opposes  thv  pernicious  ediects  of  religious  principUs.  It  is  with 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  as  with  commercial  regulation>,  if  they  be 
bad,  it  is  to  the  indocility  of  tlic  merchants  that  the  state  owes  its 
riches;  tlieir  obedience  would  ruin  it. 

♦  A  feet  of  this  sort  happened  a  few  years  since  in  Prussia-  A 
soldier,  as  he  came  from  hearing  a  sermon  on  unforeseen  death, 
killed  a  child.  Wretch !  they  cried,  how  earnest  thou  to  commit 
this  crime?  From  a  desire  of  going  to  heaven,  he  replied.  For 
this  murder  I  shall  be  sent  to  prison,  from  the  prison  to  the  scaf- 
fold, and  from  the  scaffold  to  heaven.  The  king  being  informed 
of  this  fact,  forbade  the  ministers  to  preach  any  more  sermons  of 
that  sort,  or  even  to  attend  criniinaU  at  their  execution. 

When 
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IneoDibCcBcict  of  tbe  Popith  nUgioB. 

When  a  wretch  is  chained  to  a  pile  of  faggots,  that 
is  going  to  be  lighted,  who  would  not  give  bis  pone 
to^'relieve  the  anbappj  man  ?  Who  woald  not  feel 
himself  compelled  to  this  act  by  an  involantanr  com^ 
miseration  f  Do  we  owe  less  to  the  soals  that  are  de- 
stined to  remain  in  flames  for  manj  ages  ? 

A  tme  Roman  Catholic  ooght  therefore  to  reproach 
himself  with  erery  expence  in  luxury  and  superfluities. 
He  ought  to  live  on  bread,  water,  and  pulse.  But  the 
bishop  himself  feasts  on  rich  food,  drinks  excellent 
wine,  and  rides  in  his  coach*.  Most  of  the  Papists 
wear  laced  cloaths,  and  spend  more  in  hounds,  horses, 
and  equipages,  than  in  masses.  This  is  the  conse- 
quence of  their  inconsistency  with  their  belief.  On 
the  supposition  of  a  purgatory,  he  that  gives  alms  to 
the  poor,  makes  a  bad  use  of  his  money  ;  for  it  is  not 
to  the  living,  but  the  dead,  he  should  give  it,  as  it  is 
to  them  most  necessary. 

Formerly,  more  sensible  of  the  misfortunes  of  the 
dead,*more  legacies  were  left  to  the  ecclesiastics.  Men 
did  not   die  without  giving  them  a  part  of  their  pro- 


*  The  present  indiffereDce  of  the  bishc^  about  purgator)*, 
makes  it  suspected  that  they  are  not  tbemseWes  well  convinced  of 
the  existence  of  a  place  they  have  never  seen.  Men  are  more- 
over astonished  that  a  soul  should  remain  there  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  according  to  the  number  of  six-penny  pieces  that  are  given 
to  say  masses,  and  that  money  diould  be  more  useful  in  tbe  other 
Horld  than  in  this. 

perty. 
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Speculative  opinions  have  no  iuflaence  on  the  manners. 

perty.  They  did  not  indeed  make  this  sacrifice^  till 
they  were  bereft  of  all  health  to  enjoy  pleasure,  or 
intellects  to  defend  themselves  against  monastic  insinu- 
ations. The  monks  were  moreover  dreaded,  and  per- 
haps they  gave  more  from  a  fear  of  the  monk  than  a 
love  of  souls.  Without  this  fear,  the  belief  of  purga- 
tory would  never  have  so  much  enriched  the  church. 
The  conduct  of  men  and  of  nations  is  therefore  rarelv 
consistent  with  their  belief,  or  even  their  speculative 
principles.  These  principles  are  almost  always  fruit- 
less. 

If  I  should  establish  the  most  absurd  opinion,  and 
from  which  the  most  detestable  consequences  might 
be  drawn,  if  I  make  no  alteration  in  the  laws,  I  should 
make  no  change  in  the  manners  of  a  people.  It  is 
not  a  false  maxim  in  morality  that  will  render  me 
wicked*,  but  the  interest  I  have  to  be  so. 

I  shall  become  wicked,  if  the  laws  detach  my  inte- 
rest from  that  of  the  public  ;  if  I  cannot  find  my  hap- 
piness  but  in    the  misery  of  another  f;  and  if  by  the 


♦  In  morality,  says  Machiavcl,  wliatever  absurd  opinion  wc 
advance,  we  do  not  thiTeby  injure  society,  provided  we  do  not 
maintain  that  opinion  by  force.  In  every  sort  of  science,  it  is  by 
exhausting  tlie  irrors,  tliat  wc  come  at  last  to  the  spring  of  truth. 
In  morality,  the  thing  really  useful,  is  the  inquiry  after  truth,  and 
the  non-inquiry  that  is  really  detrimental.  He  tliat  extols  igno- 
rance is  a  knave  that  would  make  dupes. 

t  Man  Is  the  enemy,  the  murderer  of  almost  all  animals.  Why  ? 
Because  his  subsistence  depends  on  their  destruction. 

2  form 
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Crovernment  of  lh<  Je>*iil*. 

^   '  '  =^ 

citizens  depend*.  The  religion  truly  useful,  is  that 
whieli  obliges  men  to  instruct  themselves.  Which 
are  the  most  perfect  governments :  Those  whose  sub- 
jects are  the  most  intelligent.  The  government  of 
<he  Jesuits  is  the  most  proper  of  all  others  to  demon- 
strate this  truth.  It  is,  of  its  kind,  a  master-piece  of 
the  human  mind.  Lei  us  examine  their  constitutions  ; 
we  shall  thereby  more  clearly  see  the  power  thai  le- 
gislation has  on  mankind. 


♦  Plato  doubtless  perct  ived  this  truth,  vhen  ho  said,  **  The 
**  time  vhen  cities  and  citizens  shall  be  delivered  from  their  evils 
*'wi!l  be  that,  vhe«  philosophy  and  power  being  united  in  the 
**  same  man,  shall  render  virtue  victorious  over  yice."  M.  Rous- 
seau is  not  of  this  opinion.  Let  him  however  vaunt  as  much  as  he 
will,  the  sincerity  and  truth  of  a  barbarous  people,  1  shall  not 
believe  it  on  his  word. 

The  fact  is,  sa>-5  Hume,  vol.  i.  of  his  Historv*  of  England, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  like  all  other  ignorant  and  thievish  peo- 
ple, proclaimed  their  fabity  and  peijury  w  ith  an  impudence  un- 
known to  civilized  nations. 

It  is  reason,  unprt>ved  by  experience,  that  aloiie  can  demon- 
strate to  n.Ltioiis  the  interests  they  have  to  be  just,  humane,  and 
faithful  to  their  promises.  Superstition  does  not  in  this  case  pro- 
duce the  effects  of  reason.  Our  devout  ancestors  swore  to  their 
treaties  by  the  cross  and  relics,  and  were  periured.  Modem  na- 
tions do  not  cuanntee  their  treaties  bv  such  oaths  :  thev  despi:r 
such  useless  securities. 


▼  OL.  II. 


M  CHAP. 
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Oovemment  of  tlie  JesaiU. 


CHAP.  V. 


OP    THE   GOVBRNMBNT    OP    THE   JESUITS. 

I  SHALL  here  consider  the  constitution  of  the  Je- 
suits only,  as  relative  to  their  ambitious  views.  The 
Jesuits  sought  credit,  power,  importance,  and  obtain- 
ed  them  in  the  catholic  courts. 

What  means  did  they  employ  for  tbi^  purpose  f 
Terror  and  seduction. 

What  renJered  them  formidable  to  princes  ?  The 
union  of  their  will  with  that  of  their  general.  The 
force  of  such  an  union  is  not  yet  perhaps  sufficiently 
known. 

Antiquity  affords  no  model  of  the  government  of  the 
Jesuits.  Suppose  we  had  asked  of  the  ancients  the 
solution  of  the  following  political  problem  : 

*'  How  one  man,  from  the  center  of  a  monastry, 
'^  can  rule  an  infinity  of  others,  dispersed  over  diffe- 
rent climates,  and  subject  to  different  laws  and  sove- 
reigns ?  How  this  man,  often  at  immense  distances, 
can  preserve  an  authority  over  his  subjects,  suffici- 
ent to  make  them  at  his  pleasure,  move,  act,  think, 
and  constantly  regulate  their  conduct  by  the  ambiti- 
"  ous  views  of  their  order  f* 

Before 
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Principles  of  their  constitntion. 

Before  the  iDstitufion  of  monastic  orders,  this  would 
have  appeared  the  problem  of  a  madman.  It  would 
have  been  ranked  with  the  Platonic  chimeras.  This 
chimera,  however,  has  been  realized.  With  regard 
to  the  means  which  the  general  makes  use  of  to  se- 
cure the  obedience  of  the  religious,  they  are  suffici- 
ently known  :  I  shall  not  stay  to  explain  them. 

But  how,  with  so  few  subjects^  does  he  often  strike 
sovereigns  with  so  much  fear  i  That  is  a  masterpiece 
of  politics. 

To  produce  this  prodigy^  the  constitution  of  the  Je* 
raits  must  include  all  that  is  most  advantageous  to  mo- 
ombical  and  republican  governments. 

On  the  one  part,  promptitude  and  secrecy  in  the 
execution  ; 

On  the  other,  a  lively,  and  habitual  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  grandeur  of  the  order. 

The  Jesuits  fur  this  purpose  must  have  a  despot  at 
their  head,  but  one  thai  is  sagacious,  and  consequently 
elective  (18). 

The  election  of  this  chief  supposes^ 

The  choice  of  a  certain  number  of  subjects ; 

Time  and  opportunity  for  studying  the  minds,  the 
manners,  the  characters,  and  inclinations  of  those  sub- 
jects. 

To  this  end,  it  is  necessary  that  their  pupils  being 
brought  up'in  the  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  should  be 
examined  by  the  most  ambitious  and  most  discerning 

of  the  raperion ; 

M  2  That 
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Qoalities  required  hi  the  general. 


That  the  election  being  made,  the  new  general 
be  closely  connected  with  the  interest  of  the  society, 
and  that  he  can  have  no  other  ; 

That  he  must  consequently  be^  like  every  other  Je- 
suit, subject  to  the  principal  rules  of  the  order ; 

That  he  make  the  same  vows  ; 

Be,  like  them,  incapable  of  marriage  ; 

Have,  like  them,  renounced  all  dignity,  all  relations, 
lov^  and  friendship ; 

That,  entirely  devoted  to  the  Jesuits,  he  have  no 
regard  but  to  the  grandeur  of  the  order,  and  conse- 
quently have  no  desire,  but   to  increase  their  power  ; 

That  the  obedience  of  his  subjects  furnish  him  with 
the  means  ; 

Lastly,  the  general,  that  he  maj*  be  of  the  utmost 
utility  pof^sible  to  the  society,  must  be  at  liberty  to 
be  guided  entirely  by  his  own  genius,  that  his  bold 
conceptions  may  not  be  restrained  by  any  fear. 

For  this  purpose  his  residence  is  placed  near  a  king 
that  is  a  priest. 

He  is  to  be  attached  to  this  sovereign  in  certain 
respects,  by  a  bond  of  one  common  interest ;  that  the 
general  participating  in  secret  the  authority  of  the 
pontiiT,  and  living  in  his  court,  mjiy  thereby  brave  the 
vengeance  of  kin'js. 

It  is  from  thence,  in  fact,  in  the  obscurity  of  his 
cell,  like  a  spider  in  the  center  of  his  web,  that  he  ex- 
tends his  threads  over  all  Europe,  and  is  by  those 
threads  informed  of  all  that  passes  there. 

Informed 
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Means  by  which  be  obuius  his  infloenee. 
I  — t 

Informed  by  their  confessions  of  the  vices,  the  ta- 
lents, the  virtues,  and  the  foibles  of  princes,  ministers, 
and  mas:I$tr;ites  ;  he  knows  bv  what  intris^ue  the  am- 
bition  of  some  may  be  favoured,  that  of  others  op- 
posed ;  this  flattered,  that  persuaded  or  terrified. 

While  he  meditates  these  great  objects,  he  sees  by 
his  side  monastic  ambition,  which  holds  before  him  the 
secret  and  awful  book,  in  which  are  written  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  princes,  their  dispositions  to  the 
society,  favourable  or  adverse.  He  marks  with  a 
stroke  of  blood,  the  name  of  kings,  who,  devoted  to 
the  ven^ance  of  the  order,  are  to  be  blotted  out  from 
the  number  of  the  living.  If  weak  princes,  struck  with 
terror,  thought  there  was  no  choice  between  obeying 
the  commands  of  the  general  and  death,  their  fear  wa^ 
not  altogether  panic.  The  government  of  the  Jesuits 
justifies  it  in  a  certain  degree.  Does  a  man  command 
a  society  whose  members  are  in  his  hands,  what  a  staff 
is  in  the  hands  of  an  old  man  ?  Does  he  speak  by  their 
mouth,  and  strike  by  their  hands  ?  The  depositary  of 
immense  wealth,  can  he  at  his  pleasure  transport  it 
whithersoever  the  interest  of  the  order  requires  ?  Is  he 
as  despotic  as  the  old  man  of  the  mountain,  and  are 
his  subjects  as  submissive?  Do  we  see  them  at  his 
command  expose  themselves  to  the  greatest  dangers^ 
and  undertake  the  most  hazardous  enterprizes*  f  Such 
a  man  is  doubtless  to  be  dreaded. 


*  If  the  Jesuits  have,  od  a  thousand  occasions,  shown  as  much 

m3  The 
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TlM  power  or  tlw  Jcawu  retalud  ffOB  their 


The  Jetaiu  were  fensible  of  this,  aod  proud  of  the 
terror  which  their  chief  inspired « they  thoaght  of  no- 
thing hot  being  secore  in  that  formidable  man.  Thas, 
if  from  indolence,  or  any  other  motive,  the  general 
fthoald  betray  the  interest  of  the  society,  he  woold  be- 
come the  object  of  their  contempt,  and  have  reason  to 
fear  lest  he  sbonld  be  their  victim.  Now  what  go- 
vernment or  society  can  be  named,  where  the  head  and 
the  members  have  been  so  closely  and  so  reciprocally 
united  I  It  cannot  be  wonderful,  therefore,  that  with 
means  apparently  so  weak,  this  socie^  has  in  a  short 
time,  arrived  at  so  high  a  degree  of  power.  Its  power 
was  the  effect  of  the  form  of  its  government. 

How  bold  soever  were  the  principles  of  its  morality, 
those  principles  adopted  by  the  popes,  became  in  a 
manner  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  church.  That 
this  dangerous  morality  has  had  few  fatal  effects  in  the 
bands  of  seculars  is  not  surprising.  It  is  not  the  read- 
ing of  a  Busembaum,  or  a  La  Croix,  that  makes  regi- 
cides ;  it  is  in  the  ignorance  and  solitude  of  a  cloister 
that  those  monsters  are  engendered,  and  it  is  thence 
that  they  dart  forth  on  a  prince.  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
monk  in  arming  them  with  a  poignard,  would  hide 
the  hand  from  which  they  receive  it.  Nothing  is  more 
distinguishable  than  the  crimes  committed  by  sacer- 


mtTcpiditj  as  the  Abymnhm,  it  b  because  among  those  religioas, 
as  amoDgtho^  formidable  Africans,  beaven  is  the  reward  of  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  orders  of  their  chiet 

dotal 
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dotal  ambitioQ.  To  prevent  them,  let  the  friend  of 
kings  and  enemy  of  fanaticism^  learn  by  what  certain 
signs  they  may  distinguish  the  several  causes  of  atro- 
cious enterprizes. 


CHAP.  VI. 


OF    THE  SEVERAL    CAUSES   OF    ATROCIOUS 

ENTERPRIZES. 

These  causes  are  the  love  of  glory^  of  ambition,  and 
fanaticism.  How  powerful  soever  these  passions  may 
be,  they  do  not  commonly  equal  in  man  the  love  of 
self-preservation  and  felicity.  He  will  not  brave  dan- 
ger and  torture,  or  attempt  any  perilous  enterprize,  if 
advantage  attending  the  success  does  not  bear  some 
proportion  to  the  danger.  This  is  a  fact,  that  is  proved 
by  the  experience  of  all  ages. 


•14  CHAP. 
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Of  crimet  commitled  from  a  love  of  glory  or  patnotUm. 


CHAP.  VII. 


OF  ATROCIOUS  ENTERPRIZES    UNDERTAKEN    FROM 
A    LOVE    OF    GLORY;    OR    OF    OUR    COUNTRY. 

▼  ▼HEN,  to  rescue  thcmsetves  and  their  country  from 
the  fetters  of  slavery,  Dion,  Pelopidas,  Aratus,  and 
Timoieon,  meditated  the  murder  of  a  tyrant,  what 
were  their  hopes  and  their  fears?  They  were  iff  no 
dread  of  the  shame  and  punishorent  uf  a  Ravaillac.  If 
fortune  abandoned  them  in  their  enterprize,  the  hero, 
constantly  supported  by  a  powerful  party,  could  always 
flatter  himself  with  dying  sword  in  hand.  If  he  were 
guccesjjful,  he  became  the  idol  of  his  country.  The 
recompence,  therefore,  bore  at  least  some  proportion 
to  the  danger. 

When  Brutus  followed  Caesar  to  the  senate,  he 
doubtless  said  to  himself,  "  The  name  of  Brutus,  that 
"  name  already  consecrated  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
''  Tarquins,  commands  me  to  murder  the  dictator,  and 
makes  it  my  duty.  If  1  succeed,  I  shall  destroy  a- 
despotic  government,  and  disarm  that  tyranny  which 
is  ready  to  pour  fourth  the  purest  blood  of  Rome, 
*'  which  I  shall  save  from  destruction,  and  of  which  I  shall 
{<  become  a  new  founder.    If  I  fail  in  my  enterprize,  I 
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^'.  shall  perish  by  my  own  hands,  or  by  those  of  the 
"  enemy.  The  recompence  therefore  is  adequate  to 
"  the  danger." 

Would  the  virtuous  Brutus,  at  the  time  of  the 
league,  have  held  the  same  discourse  i  Would  be 
have  lifted  his  arm  against  his  sovereign  ?  No  :  what 
advailtage  would  it  have  bee^  to  France,  and  what 
glory  to  himsetf,  to  have  been  the  vile  instrument  of 
papal  ambition,  and  the  assassin  of  his  master  ? 

In  a  monarchical  government  there  are  but  two  mo^ 
lives  that  can  induce  a  subject  lo  oecome  a  regicide ; 
the  one  a  terrestrial,  the  other  a  celestial  crown.  Am- 
bition and  fanaticism  can  akme  produce  such  dtrocions 
attempts. 


CHAR  VIII. 


OF  ATROCITIES  COMMITTED  FROM  AMBITION. 

jLhe  enterprizes  of  ambition  are  always  attempted 
by  a  man  in  power.  To  induce  such  a  mair  to  pro- 
ject them,  it  is  necessary  that  when  the  crime  is  com-* 
mitted,  the  perpetrator  should  instantly  reap  the  fruit 
pf  it  ;  or  if  it  fail,  or  be  discovered,  that  he  should 

stiU 
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ftiD  hare  sofficieot  power  left  to  iotifludate  the  priaee, 
or  at  least  gain  time  for  flight. 

Soch  was  in  Gieeoe  the  siloation  of  the  genetab, 
who,  followed  by  their  annies,  narched  ap  to  the  em- 
peror,  beat  him  in  the  fidd,  or  stabbed  him  on  the 
thiooe. 

Soch  is  still  at  Constantinople  diat  of  the  Agaor 
Ottoman  diief,  when  at  the  head  of  the  Janissaries,  he 
Cnrces  the  seiag^,  appcehends  and  IdQs  the  snkan  ; 
who  has  often  no  <Mher  waj  to  seeare  hb  throne  and 
hislifiey  thanbjr  the  mnider  of  bis  nearest  rdations. 

The  condition  of  the  r^;icide  almost  ahrajs  dcdares 
with  what  passion  he  isanimatedj  whedier  bjramfattion 
or  religioos  fanaticism. 


CHAP.  IX. 


OF   ATftOCITIES    COMMITTED    FEOM    FANA- 
TICISM. 

Xhe  ambitions  regicide  is  to  be  foond  in  the  dass  of 
great  men  only  :  the  fiinatiral  regicride  is  to  be  found 
in  aD,  and  most  frequently  even  in  the  Tery  lowest ; 
becaose  erery  man  can  pieCeBd  to  a  celestial  throne 

7  we 
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and  recompence.  There  are  also  other  sigDs  by  which 
we  may  distinguish  these  two  sorts  of  regicides.  No- 
thing is  more  different  than  tlieir  conduct  in  the  same 
attempt. 

When  the  first  of  these  loses  all  hopes  of  escaping, 
and  is  on  the  point  of  being  taken,  he  poisons  or  kills 
himself  on  the  body  of  his  victim.  The  other  does 
not  attempt  his  own  life :  his  religion  forbids  it ;  that 
alone  can  restrain  the  arm  of  a  man  of  sufficient  in- 
trepidity to  undertake  such  a  crime;  that  alone  can 
make  him  prefer  the  frightful  death  he  must  undergo 
on  a  scaffold,  to  the  easy  death  he  might  give  himself 
on  the  spot. 

The  fiuiatic  is  an  instrument  of  vengeance,  which 
the  monk  fabricates,  and  employs  wherever  his  inte- 
rest directs  him. 


CHAP.  X. 


OF  THB  PBRIon  AT  WHICH  THE  INTERCiT  O^  THE 
JESUITS  COMMANOS  THEM  TO  UNOEETAKE  AN 
ATROCIOUS    ENTEEPEIZE. 

vV  HEN  the  interest  of  the  Jesuits  declines ;  when  they 
expect  from  a  new  government  more  favour  than  from 
that  which  exists ;  when  the  meekness  of  the  reigning 

prince 
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prince^  and  the  power  of  the  religious  party  at  court 
assure  them  of  impunity  ;  it  is  then  that  they  meditate 
their  detestable  project.    They  prepare  the  people  for 
some  great   event ;  inspire  them  with   perverse  pas* 
sions ;  and  terrify  their  imaginations^  either  as  for- 
merly by  predictions  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of 
the  worlds  or  of  a  total  oyerthrow  of  religion.     At  the 
time  these  ideas^  being  put  in  fermentation,  heat  the 
minds  of  men,  and  become  the  general  subject  of  con- 
tertation,  the  Jesuits  seek  out  the  frantic  wretch  who 
is  to  aid  their  ambition.    Villains  of  this   sort  are 
rare.     To  undertake  an  enterprtze  of  this  kind,  a  man 
must  hare  a  soul  possessed  of  violent   and  opposite 
^ntiments ;  a  soul  at  once  susceptible  of  the  highest 
degree  of  villainy,  devotion,  credulity,   and  remorse; 
at  once  bold,  prudent,  impetuous,  and  wary.     Charac- 
ters of  this  sort  are   the  produce  of  the  most  gloomy 
and  inexorable  passions.     But  how  is  the  soul  inflam- 
mable by  fanaticism,  to  be  distinguished  ?  By  what 
means  can   we   discover   the  seeds  of  those  passions, 
which,  though  strong,  contrary,  and  proper  to  form  a 
regicide,  are  always   invisible  before  they  are  put  in 
action  ?  The  tribunal  of  confession  is  the  microscope 
by  which  those  seeds  become  visible.     At  that  tribn* 
nal(I9)  where  the  man  stands  naked,  the  right  of  in- 
terrogation gives  the  monk  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing all  the  hidden  recesses  of  his  soul. 

The  general,  apprized  by  the  confessions,  of  the 
manners,  passions,  and  dispositions  of  an  infinity  of 

penitents^ 
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Methods  by  which  they  inspire  them  with  fanaticism. 

peniteatSi  has  the  choice  of  too  great  a  number,  not 
tofiod  a  fit  instrument  for  bis  vengeance. 

The  fanatic  found,  and  the  choice  fixed,  the  oply 
task  that  remains  is  to  inflame  his  zeal.  Enthusiasm  is 
a  contagious  disorder,  says  lord  Shaftesbury,  that  is 
communicated  by  the  gesture,  the  look,  the  tone  of 
the  voice,  &c.  This  the  general  knows:  he  com- 
mands, and  the  fanatic  being  taken  into  a  house  of 
Jesuits,  there  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  enthusiasts. 
It  is  there  that  being  animated  by  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  surround  him,  he  is  persuaded  that  he  really 
thinks  what  they  suggest  to  him,  and  by  being  famili- 
arised with  the  idea  of  the  crime  he  is  to  commit^  is 
rendered  inaccessible  to  remorse. 

The  remorse  of  a  moment  would  be  sufficient  to 
disarm  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  There  is  no  man  so 
hardened  as  to  reflect  without  horror  on  an  action  so 
atrocious,  and  on  the  punishment  he  is  to  suffer.  The 
only  way  to  divest  him  of  thut  horror,  is  so  to  exalt 
in  him  the  spirit  of  fanaticism,  that  the  idea  of  his 
crime,  instead  of  being  associated  in  his  memory  with 
that  of  his  punishment,  may  solely  excite  in  him  the 
ideas  of  those  celestial  pleasures  that  are  to  be  the  re- 
ward of  his  enterprize. 

Of  all  religious  orders,  that  of  the  Jesuits  is  at  once 
the  most  powerful,  intelligent,  and  enthusiastic  ;  con- 
sequently there  is  none  that  can  operate  so  strongly  on 
the  imagination  of  a  fanatic^  and  none  that  can  with 
kss  danger  attempt  the  life  of  a  prince.  The  blind 
4  *  submission 
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submission  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  orders  of  their  gene- 
raiy  makes  them  all  secure  in  each  other.  Without 
diffidence  in  this  respect,  thej  therefore  give  an  in- 
tire  liberty  to  their  thoughts. 

The  fear  of  punishment  cannot  damp  their  zeal,  as 
they  are  rarely  charged  with  committing  a  crime,  till 
the  time  of  its  execution.  Each  Jesuit,  supported  by 
all  the  credit  and  power  of  the  order,  knows  that  he  is 
secure  from  every  inquiry,  till  the  consummation  of 
the  attempt,  and  that  no  one  will  dare  to  be  the  accu* 
ler  of  a  member  of  a  society  so  formidable  by  its  riches, 
by  the  great  number  of  spies  it  keeps  in  pay,  by  the 
great  men  who  are  under  its  direction,  by  the  citizens 
it  protects,  and  who  are  attached  to  it  by  the  indissolu- 
ble bonds  of  hope  and  fear. 

The  Jesuit  knows  moreover,  that  the  crime  being 
committed,  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  convict 
the  society  of  it ;  who  lavishing  gold  and  menaces, 
and  supposing  itself  always  calumniated,  can  con- 
stantly spread  over  the  blackest  crimes  ihai  obscurity 
so  favourable  to  the  Jesuits,  who  are  satisfied  to  be 
suspected  of  great  crimes,  as  they  thereby  become  the 
more  formidable  ;  but  who  would  not  be  convicted 
of  them,  as  they  would  thereby  become  too  odious. 

By  what  means  in  fact  can  they  be  convicted  ?  The 
general  knows  the  names  of  all  who  are  concerned  in 
a  grand  enterprize,  and  can,  on  the  first  suspicion, 
disperse  them  in  unknown  and  foreign  convents ; 
where  he  can,  under  false  names^  secnre  them  from 

a  com- 
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a  common  pursuit.  Does  the  inquiry  become  seri- 
ous i  The  general  is  always  sure  to  render  it  abortive, 
either  by  concealing  the  accused  in  the  recess  of  a 
cloister^  or  by  making  him  a  sacrifice  to  the  interest 
of  the  order.  With  so  many  resources  and  with  such 
impunity,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  such  a  society  has 
ventured  upon  so  much  ;  and  that  encouraged  by  the 
encomiums  of  the  order,  its  members  have  often  exe- 
cuted the  most  daring  enterprizes. 

In  the  very  form  of  Jesuitical  government,  we  see 
the  cause  of  that  fear  and  respect  which  its  members 
inspire,  and  the  reason  why,  since  its  establishment, 
there  has  been  no  religious  war,  revolution,  assassina- 
tion of  monarchs,  in  China,  Ethiopia,  Holland,  France, 
England,  Portugal,  Geneva,  &c.  in  which  the  Jesuits 
have  not  had  some  share. 

The  ambition  of  the  general,  and  the  assistants,  is 
the  soul  of  the  society.  There  are  none  who,  more 
jealous  of  dominion  have  employed  more  means  to 
secure  it.  'Ilie  secular  clergy  are  without  doubt  ambi- 
tious  ;  but  though  animated  with  the  same  passion, 
they  have  not  the  same  means  to  gratify  it.  They 
are  rarely  regicides. 

The  Jesuit  is  under  the  immediate  dependence  of  a 
superior  (20).  It  is  not  so  with  the  secular  priest. 
Mixing  with  the  world,  and  diverted  by  his  employ- 
ment and  his  pleasures,  he  is  not  confined  to  a  single 
idea*  His  fanaticism  is  not  incessantly  exalted  by  the 
pretence  of  other  fanatics.    Besides,  not  having  the 

power 
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power  of  a  religious  body,  if  calpable,  be  woold  be 
ponisbed.  He  is  tberefore  less  enterprising,  and  less 
formidable  than  the  regalar. 

The  real  crime  of  the  Jesaits  was  not  the  depravity 
of  their  morals*,  bat  their  constitntioo,  their  riches, 
their  power,  their  ambition,  and  the  incompatibility 
of  their  interest  with  that  of  the  nation. 

How  perfect  soever  the  l^slation  of  these  religions 
has  been,  whatever  empire  they  have  had  over  the 
people,  still  it  will  be  said,  these  Jesaits  once  so  formi- 
dable are  now  banished  from  France,  Portngal,  and 
Spain.  Trae,  becaose  their  vast  projects  were  timely 
opposed. 

In  every  monastic  constitotion  there  is  a  radical 
defect,  which  is  the  want  of  real  power.  That  of  the 
monks  is  founded  on  the  folly  and  stupidity  of  man- 
kind. Now  the  human  mind  must  in  time  become 
enlightened,  or  at  least  change  its  folly.  The  Jesuits, 
who  foresaw  this,  were  in  consequence  desirous  of 
uniting  in  their  hands  the  temporal  and  spiritaal 
powers.  They  were  desirous  to  terrify  princes  by 
their  armies,  when  they  could  not  do  it  by  the  poig* 
nard  or  by  poison.  For  this  purpose  they  had  already 
laid,  in  Paraguay  and  California,  the  foundations  of 
new  empires. 

If  the  slumber  of  the  magbtrate  had   continued. 


*  False  principles  of  moralitT  are  ooly  dangerous  when  they 
t>eccnDe  lavs. 

perhaps. 
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}Situuxn  ^g&pttd  m  Flnuico  t«  vlMinDr  'Jno  nnuc*tkj^*M  jk  S^.:«. 


Bift  tu  appoi«  tJktfur  (fesj^fk^^  TW  ikniiUl  Ml  itir  It^m*: 
QdOi  tbnmtiaiUe  :  tbeT  w^>«kl  for  crxvr  h^^v  lii^M  \Up  (i»- 

III'  which  tbe  J<»uiu  h«iil  iilrtitd)'  kkakv^ki,  Miiiti    ihf^ 
■Kasores  taken  in  Fmncr  fur  ilirir  isiif|*Ml«UiM* 
Wbj  did  the  inagulrncy  tu  WfiMiily   fiilml^   Iti^U 

fcooiLS  (21)  ?    They>    iiuublltSMt    vilW  llits     iM«i|^M)nf'f4*«Mi 

cf  such  accusntioiK  Hut  iti^y  aiiMf  hUo  iImI  H  Wf»4  ihu 
accvsmtioa aloiie»  which  vouM  il«;«if«i)r  ihii^  >»«IIh^h^«^ 
oTertheniodt  of  the|K:0|ilr.  AU  i»i^t*^t  h*«-(*#w  «v»«mI«I 
have  been  iDeflfectuiil. 

Suppose^  in  facl,  that  th<:  i$iii  U»t  >ti«:»ii  Lf»«»M(M»**  •*» 
had  contained  only  inoi ivr«  foi  ih«:  ^uUU^  ^,»*»t\ 

^  Every  nutui-roua  k«*nrty,  h  wr«#»it/l  (^vi.   ..../i,  i.i 
''  ambitious^  and  only  •^jlu-iti^u^  ts*$  lU  |*fi*ri4.i«i'.t  »(»i; 
''rest.    Tlierrfpre,    by    n^H    l»ffc¥»«»|^    <Miy    i.iM»*.i..,r.  if# 

with  the  public*   ihlirr«:»f^  ii   l4c«.oaii.<  /t«itif(/.M>ifi  fiv 

society.     With  rtf^gard  (i»  ctii»t  «fl  0Ui  Jt^u^u,  n  /;„„\ti 


€€ 
U 


♦  When  timlicd  by  Uir  uw*/#(,«ii(#.itf^ /«ff  fsj^if  ^hUpm,.' .H  ,  •• 

coUecttng  tlk^  ftfbk  iMf  tU  y^m^  ••M,.,«r  ^',..m  ,  ,.,,>;  ,».,..  h  / 
jmt  now  mt!t*  br  »fty4  i/«  ib«  ^^^j^-  *...^  -•*.  ^  .  . ...  m  i 
tbuddiT  witij/«ar.  I  «b#4uU  fc^u*-^^  ihwi„  rf^.  .„  j.., ,.  ^^  h***.^.,. 
bad  it  oot  bcru  U^  tu.  ^tem»^^  //  ^  /*y/  ^^^^  mm*^  ^  .■•...-♦ 
to  be  of  our  kiAd.  lu  mumc  mi*  il^  ^>  ^^  ^^,  j^  ^  *J  .  i^s 
lattrr  you  mMt  U*»^r. 

««»L.   If.  n  >M»^ic 
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''  have  added,  it  is  evident,  that  being  by  its  constita- 
''  tion  subject  to  a  foreign  despot,  it  cannot  have  aa 
"  interest  conformable  to  that  of  the  public  ♦." 

"  The  extreme  extent  of  the  commerce  of  the 
*^  Jesuits,  may  be  destructive  of  that  of  the  nation  : 
''  and  the  immense  riches  they  gain  by  that  com- 
*'  mercef,  being  transported,  at  the  pleasure  of  their 
'*  /neral,  into  China,  Spain,  Germany,  Italy,  8cc. 
''  cannot  but  impoverish  a  nation." 

To  conclude,  a  society  rendered  conspicuous  by  atro- 
cious attempts  without  number ;  a  society  composed 
of  men  of  s^obriety,  who  to  multiply  thwpartisans, 
hold  out  protections,  credit,  and  riches,  to  their 
friends ;  persecution,  calamity,  and  death  to  their 
enemies,  is  certainly  a  society  whose  projects  must  be 
at  once  boundless,  and  destructive  of  the  general  hap- 
piness. 

How  reasonable  soever  these  motives  may  be,  they 


*  The  magistrates  may  without  doubt  apply  to  the  Jesuits 
these  words  of  Hobbes  to  the  popish  priests.  "  You  are,  he  says, 
''  a  confederation  of  ambitious  knaves.  Eager  to  rule  over  the 
"  people,  you  endeavour,  by  virtue  of  mysteries  and  nonsense, 
"  to  extinguish  in  them  the  lights  of  reason  and  of  the  Gospel. 
*'  To  believe  in  the  tnith  of  a  priest,  says,  on  this  subject,  the  poet 
"  Lee,  is  to  confide  in  the  smiles  of  the  great,  in  the  tears  of  a 
"  hadot,  ui  the  oaths  of  a  tradesman,  and  in  the  grief  of  an  heir." 

f  The  riches  of  the  Jesuits  are  immense,  they  sow  not,  neither 
do  they  dig,  and  yet,  says  Shakespeare,  it  is  they  that  gather  all 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.    They  even  press  out  the  very  juice  of 


poverty. 

7  would 
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inmtvkm  akwe  capable  of  destro}iii{  the  Jeniu. 


would  have  made  but  little  impression,  aad  the  pow- 
erful aod  protected  order  of  the  Jesuits  would  neyer 
have  been  sacrificed  to  reason,  and  the  public  good. 


CHAP  XI. 


JANSENISM    ALONE   COULD   DESTROY    THE 

JESUITS. 

JL  o  attack  the  Jesuits  with  advantage,  what  should 
be  done  ?  Oppose  passion  to  passion,  sect  to  sect^ 
fiEmaticism  to  fanaticism.  The  Jansenists  should  be 
armed  against  them.  Now,  the  Jansenists  insensible, 
from  devotion  (£2)  or  stupidity,  to  the  misfortunes  of 
their  fellows,  would  never  have  opposed  the  Jesuits,  if 
they  had  regarded  them  only  as  enemies  of  the  public. 
The  magistrates  were  sensible  of  this,  and  knew  that  to 
animate  them  against  the  Jesuits,  their  imaginations 
must  be  heated,  and  that  by  such  a  book  as  the  As- 
sertions, their  ears  must  be  incessantly  filled  with  the 
words  lewdness,  the  sin  of  philosophy,  magic,  astrolo- 
gy, idolatry,  &c. 

The  magistrates  have  been  reproached  with  these 
Assertions.  They  have,  it  is  said,  degraded  their  cha- 
racter and  their  dignity,  by  presenting  themselves  to 

M  £  the 
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the. public  under  the  form  of  caotroTenialitU  (23). 
Doubtleasy  neither  princes  nor  mmgistrales  ought  to 
follow  the  rile  profetsioB  of  lophitts  and  thedogiaat. 
The  disputes  of  the  schools  contract  the  mind,  and 
are  incompatible  with  the  grand  Ticfws  of  administra- 
tion (€4). 

If  these  matters  be  treated  with  too  much  impor- 
tance they  announce  the  greatest  erils.  Thejr  presage 
a  new  St.  Bartholomew's  day.  The  golden  age  of  a 
nation  is  not  that  of  contfOYcrsies.  Howerer,  if  at  the 
the  time  of  the  affair  of  the  Jesuits,  the  magistrates  of 
France  had  but  little  credit  and  authority :  if  the  situa- 
tion of  the  parliaments,  with  regard  to  the  Jesuits^  was 
such,  thai  they  could  not  serve  the  public  but  und^i 
pretexts,  and  for  reasons  different  from  those  that 
really  determined  them;  why  should  they  not  make 
use  of  them,  and  profit  by  the  contempt  into  which 
the  books  and  the  morab  of  the  Jesuits  were  fallen^ 
to  deliver  France  from  monks,  who  had  become  so 
formidable  by  their  power,  their  intrigues,  their  riches, 
their  ambition  (26),  and  above  all,  by  their  constitution, 
which  furnish  them  with  means  to  enslave  the  minds 
of  men  ? 

The  real  crime  of  the  Jesuits  was  the  excellence  of 
their  government ;  that  excellence  was  every  where 
destructive  of  the  public  happiness. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Jesuits  have  been  one 
of  the  most  cruel  scourges  of  nations  ;  but  without 
them  we  should  never  have  perfectly  known  what  a 

body 
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Of  the  eaubliahaent  of  new  laws  ia  an  empire. 


body  of  laws  directed  to  one  end  was  capable  of  ope 
rating  on  meo% 

Whiitdid  tbe  Jesuits  pursue?  The  power  and  riches 
of  their  order.  Now,  no  legislation  with  so  few  means^ 
has  better,  accomplished  that  grand  object.  If  an 
example  of  a  government  so  perfect  is  not  to  be  found 
among  any  people,  the  reason  is,  because  in  its  estab- 
lishment it  is  necessary  to  have,  like  Romulus,  a  new 
empire  to  found. 

Now  mankind  are  rarely  in  that  situation,  and  in 
any  other,  perhaps,  it  is  impossible  to  form  so  perfect 
a  legislation. 


CHAR  XII. 


EXAMINATION    OF    THIS    TRUTH. 

vv  HBN  a  man  establishes  new  laws  in  an  empire,  it  is 
either  in  quality  of  a  magistrate  appointed  by  the  peo- 
ple to  correct  the  ancient  legislation,  or  in  quality  of 
victor,  that  is,  by  right  of  conquest.  Such  were  the 
difierent^  positions  in  which  were  Solon  on  the  one 
part,  Alexander  and  Tamerlane  on  the  other. 

In  the  first  of  these  positions  the  magistrate,  as  Solon 
lamented,  is  forced  to  conform  to  the  manners  and 
tastes  of  those  that  employ  him.    They  do  not  require 

N  3  an 
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an  excellent  legislation :  it  would  be  too  discordant 
with  their  mannem  and  their  tastes.  Tliey  simply  re- 
quire the  correction  of  some  abuses  that  have  crept 
into  their  present  form  of  government :  the  magistrate 
ooosequently  cannot  give  full  scope  to  his  genius. 
He  cannot  attempt  a  grand  plan,  or  the  establishment 
of  a  perfect  goTemment. 

In  the  second  of  these  positions^  what  does  the  con- 
queror at  first  propose  ?  To  establish  hb  authority 
over  nations  impoverished,  exhausted  by  war^  and  still 
irritated  by  their  defeat.  If  he  impose  some  of  the 
laws  of  his  own  country,  he  also  adopts  a  part  of  theirs. 
The  evils  that  result  from  a  mixture  of  laws,  often  con- 
tradictory to  each  other,  concern  him  little. 

It  is  not  immediately  after  conquest  that  the  victor 
can  conceive  the  vast  project  of  a  perfect  legislation. 
The  still  uncertain  possessor  of  a  new  crown,  the  only 
matter  he  then  requires  of  his  new  subjects,  is  their 
submission:  and  when  will  he  concern  himself  about 
their  felicity  ? 

There  is  no  muse  to  whom  a  temple  has  not  been 
erected  :  no  science  that  has  not  been  cultivated  in 
some  academy  :  no  academy  where  some  prize  has 
not  been  proposed  for  the  solution  of  certain  pro- 
blems  in  mechanics,  agriculture,  optics,  astronomy, 
&c.  By  what  fatality  have  the  sciences  of  morality 
and  politics,  without  dispute  the  most  important  of 
all,  and  that  contribute  the  most  to  the  national 
fdicity,  been  hitherto  without  public  schools  ? 

What 
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What  proof  more  striking  of  the  indiifereoce  of 
men  for  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures  (^6)  ? 

Why  have  not  people  in  power  already  instituted 
academies  of  morality  and  politics  ?  Do  they  fear 
that  such  academies  should  at  last  resolve  the  problem 
of  an  excellent  legislation,  and  secure  the  perpetual 
felicity  of  the  people  ?  They  would  doubtless  fear  it, 
if  they  suspect  that  the  public  felicity  required  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  least  part  of  their  authority.  There  is  but 
one  interest  that  does  not  oppose  the  national  interest, 
which  is  that  of  the  weak.  The  prince  commonly 
sees  nothing  in  nature  but  himself.  What  interest 
can  he  have  in  the  felicity  of  his  subjects  i  Can  he 
love  them  when  he  loads  them  with  fetters  ?  Is  it  from 
the  car  of  victory,  and  the  throne  of  despotism,  that 
he  can  give  them  useful  laws  i  Intoxicated  with  suc- 
cess, what  cares  a  conqueror  about  the  feUcity  of  his 
slaves? 

With  regard  to  the  magistrate  charged  by  a  republic 

with  the   reformation  of  its  laws,  he  has  usually  too 

many  different  interests  to  manage,  and  too  many 

different  opinions  to   reconcile,  to  eflfect  any  thing 

great  and  simple  of  this  nature.     It  falls  to   the  lot 

of  none  but  the  founder  of  a  colonv,  who  commands 

men  as  yet  without  prejudices  and   habits,  to  resolve 

the  problem  of  an  excellent  legislation.    Nothmg  in 

this  situation  can  impede  the  progress  of  bis  genius,  or 

oppose   the  establishment  of  the  most  sagacious  laws. 

Their  perfection  can  have  no  bounds  but  those  of  his 

capacity. 

N  4  But 
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Bat  why  are  the  monastic  laws,  with  regard  to  the 
object  which  they  propose,  the  least  imperfect  of  all 
others  r  Because  the  founder  of  a  religious  order,  is  in 
die  same  situation  as  the  founder  of  a  colony. 

Ignatius,  when  forming  in  silence  and  solitude  the 
plan  of  his  order,  was  not  impeded  by  the  tastes  and 
opinions  of  his  future  subjects.  His  regulations  made, 
and  his  order  established,  he  was  surrounded  by  no- 
tices, the  more  sobmissive  to  his  rules  as  they  embra- 
ced them  voluntarily,  and  consequently  approved  the 
rules  they  were  bound  to  observe.  Can  it  then  be  sur- 
prising, that  such  regulations  are  more  perfect  in  their 
kind^  than  those  of  any  nation  ? 

Of  all  studies,  that  of  the  several  monastic  constitu« 
lions  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  and  most  instructive 
for  magistrates,  philosophers,  and  statesmen  in  gene- 
laL  They  are  experiments  in  miniature,  which  by 
disclosing  the  secret  causes  of  the  feUcity,  grandeur, 
and  power  of  the  several  religious  orders,  prove,  as  I 
proposed  to  show,  that  it  is  not  on  religion,  nor  on 
what  is  called  morality,  nearly  the  same  among  all  na- 
tions and  all  monks,  but  on  legislation  alone,  that  the 
vices,  the  virtues,  the  power,  and  felicity  of  a  people 
depend. 

The  laws  are  the  soul  of  an  empire,  the  instruments 
of  public  felicity.  These  instruments  at  first  rude^ 
may  every  day  be  more  improved.  But  to  what  de- 
gree may  they  be  improved,  and  how  far  may  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  legislation  increase  the  happiness  of  a 

people 
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people'*  f    To  resolve  this  question^  we  must  first  know 
whereia  consists  the  happiness  of  individuals. 


*  Among  the  different  religious  orders,  those  vhose  gOYera- 
ment  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  form  of  a  republic,  and  whose 
subjects  are  the  most  free  and  most  hs^py,  are  in  general  those 
whose  manners  are  the  best,  and  whose  morals  are  the  least  erro* 
neous.    Such  are  the  Doctrinarians  and  the  Oratorians. 


KOTES. 
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NOTES 


1.  (page  146.)  Ath  the  Ffcnch  boast  of  being  afiectjoiiate 
friends.  When  the  Treatise  on  the  Mind  appeared,  they  railed 
loudly  against  the  chapter  on  friendship.  One  would  hare  thoagbl 
Paris  was  peopled  with  Orestes  and  Pybdes.  It  is  in  thb  naticm, 
bowerer,  that  the  military  law  obliges  a  soldier  to  shoot  his  com* 
panion  and  his  friend  who  is  a  deserter.  The  establishment  of  soch 
a  law  does  not  prove  a  great  respect  for  friendship  in  the  govern- 
»ent ;  nor  the  obedience  to  it,  a  great  tenderness  for  their  friends 
among  the  people. 

2.  (ibid.)  Whoever,  say  the  Stoics,  desires  to  injure  Idniself, 
and  without  motives  should  throw  himself  into  the  fire^  the  sea,  or 
out  of  a  window,  would  be  justly  thought  a  madman,  for  in  his 
natural  state  man  pursues  pleasure  and  shuns  pain,  and  in  all  his 
actions  is  necessarily  determined  by  a  desire  of  happiness,  real  or 
apparent.  Man,  therefore,  is  not  free.  His  will  is  as  necessarily 
the  effect  of  his  ideas,  and  consequently  of  his  sensations,  as  pain  is 
the  effect  of  a  blow.  Besides,  add  the  Stoics,  is  there  a  single  in- 
stant when  the  liberty  of  man  can  be  referred  to  the  different  ope- 
rations of  the  same  mind  ? 

If,  for  e?c ample,  the  same  thing  cannot,  at  the  same  instant,  be 
and  not  be,  it  b  not  therefore  possible 

That  at  the  moment  the  mind  acts,  it  could  act  otherwise  ; 

That  at  the  moment  it  chuses,  it  could  chuse  otherwise ; 

That  at  the  moment  it  deliberates,  it  could  deliberate  other- 
wise ; 

That  at  the  moment  it  wiUs,  it  could  will  otherwise. 

Now 
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Now  if  it  be  my  will,  such  as  it  is,  tlut  nvokes  me  deliberate  ; 
if  my  deliberation,  such  as  it  is  makes  me  cause  ;  if  my  choice, 
such  as  it  b,  makes  me  act ;  and  if  \rhen  I  deliberated,  it  was  not 
possible  for  me  (coosidering  the  love  1  have  for  myself)  not  to  de- 
liberate ;  it  b  evident  that  libeitv  does  not  consist  in  the  actual 
TioUtion,  nor  in  ike  actual  deliberation,  nor  in  the  actual  choice, 
nor  in  the  actual  action,  and,  in  sboit,  that  liberty  does  not  rehte 
Id  any  of  the  operations  of  the  mind. 

If  that  were  the  case,  the  sante  thing,  as  1  have  already  said, 
must  be  and  not  be,  at  the  same  instant.  Now,  add  the  Stoics, 
thbb  the  question  we  ask  the  philosophers  :  <*  Can  the  mind  be 
*'  free,  if  when  it  wills,  when  it  deliberates,  and  when  it  chuses,  it 
••is  not  free?" 

3.  (p.  147.)  There  bscarc^y  any  sunt  who  has  not,  once  in  his 
tile,  dipped  hb  hands  in  hunun  blood,  and  put  hb  man  to  dealli. 
The  bbhop  who  so  ean;estly  solicited  uic  death  of  a  young  man 
of  Abberille,  was  a  stint.  He  would  hare  the  youth  expiate, 
in  horrid  torments,  the  crime  of  having  sung  some  licentious 
couplets. 

4.  (ibid.)  If  we  massacre  the  heretics,  say  the  bigots,  it  b  from 
pity.  We  would  only  make  them  feel  the  goad  of  charity.  We 
hope,  by  the  fear  of  death  and  the  executioner,  to  sare  th<nn  from 
hell.  But  how  long  has  charity  had  a  goad?  How  long  has  it  cut 
men*s  throats  ?  Besidt*s,  if  vices  as  well  as  errors  are  danmable, 
why  do  not  these  devotees  massacre  the  vicious  of  iheur  own  sect? 

5.  (p.  143.)  It  b  huni:er,  it  b  want,  that  mokes  the  people  in- 
dustrious, and  wise  laws  that  make  them  good.  It  the  ancient 
Romans  ^v^  Machiavel,  gave  examples  of  every  sort  of  virtue  ; 
if  honesty  were  inistvv.uary  among  them  ;  if  in  inecourso  of  seve^ 
ral  ages,  there  were  scarcely  six  or  seven  condemned  to  penalty, 
exile,  or  death ;  to  what  did  they  owe  their  virtues  and  ihc:r  suc- 
cess^ Tothewbdoiv.  of  their  laws  and  to  the  tirst  dissensions 
thdt  arose  between  the  plebeians  and  patricians,  which  establisiK'd 
the  equilibrium  of  power,  that^  by  means  of  other  db»easions 

which 
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wfaidi  coptinoally  arotc,  wai  injiiita'wrd  a  loBg  time  bctwgqi  iba&t 
two  bodies. 

If  the  Romanfy  adds  that  iDostrioas  writer,  ^flering  in  aH  things 
from  the  Vcnetiamsy  were  neither  faomble  in  adrenity,  nor  pre- 
tnnqituofis  in  prosperity,  the  different  condoct  ud  character  of 
tboie  two  people  was  the  effect  of  the  difference  in  their  discipline.* 

6.  (p.  148.)  M.  Hebretias  was  treated  hy  some  theologiamas  im- 
pious, and  Either  Bertier  was  a  mint  Yettheformer  didnot,and 
wooldnot  injure  any  one ;  and  the  other  said  publicly  that  if  he 
were  king,  he  would  haTe  di  owned  the  prcndcnt  MoaleH|uien  in 
lui  own  blood. 

The  one  of  dine  was  an  honest  man,  and  the  other  a  Christian. 

7.  (ibid.)  JosI  hwv  are  aU-powerfiil  orer  men,  cosnmand 
their  wills,  render  them  honest,  humane,  and  hippy.  It  is  to  four 
or  fiTelawf  ofthbsoct  that  the  En^sh  owe  their  happiness,  and 
tiie  security  of  their  property  and  liberty. 

The  fint  of  these  laws  b  that  which  pres  the  house  of  CcomioDf 
the  power  of  fixing  the  Subsidies. 

The  second  is  the  act  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

The  third  b  the  Trial  by  Jury. 

Thefourth,  the  liberty  of  the  Press. 

The  fifth,  the  Manner  of  lerying  the  Taxes. 

But  are  not  these  taxes  now  a  load  to  the  nation  ?  If  they  be 
they  at  least  do  not  furnish  the  prince  with  means  of  oppressing  in- 
(firiduals. 

[Thb  will  certsunly  be  diqmted.  The  more  numerous  the 
taxes,  the  greater  tiie  legion  of  tax-gatherers,  who  are  always  in 
immediate  subjection  to  the  king  or  his  minister,  and  hare  fre* 
ipicnt  opportunities  of  oppressing  die  people.    T.] 

8.  (ibid.)  It  b  not  to  religion  or  to  that  innate  law,  engrared, 
as  they  say,  on  erery  mind,  that  men  owe  their  social  riitnes. 
Thb  so  much  boasted  natural  law  b  like  other  laws,  nothing  more 
tinn  the  produce  of  experience,  reflection,  and  judgment  If 
nature  had  imprtaed  dear  ideas  of  Tiituc  oo  the  heart,  iftheae 
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idcts  had  not  been  an  acquisitioD,  would  men  hare  fonn^j  sa-> 
cti6ced  human  Tktims  to  gods  whom  they  called  good }  Would 
the  Caithaguiiaiis»  to  render  Saturn  propitious»  have  sacrificed 
their  children  on  hkahais?  Would  the  Spaniard  betiere  that  the 
DiTinity  thinted  for  the  blood  of  a  Jew,  or  a  hemic }  Would 
whole  nations  flatter  themsdTes  with  obtaining  the  fsvour  of  hea> 
▼en,  either  by  the  punishmeni  of  the  man  who  thinks  as  their 
pciesls  direct,  or  by  the  murder  ofa  Tiigin,  ofoed  as  an  expiatioa 
for  their  crimes } 

Butsuppoae  that  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  be  innate : 
mankind  must  then  be  sensible  that  pumshments,  like  crimes  should 
be  personal,  and  that  cmelty  and  injustice  cannot  be  the  priests  of 
God.  Now  if  ideas  of  equity  so  clear  and  sknple  are  not  yet 
adopted  by  all  nations,  it  b  not  then  to  religkn,  or  to  the  natural 
hw»  but  to  ittstniction,  that  man  owes  his  knowledge  of  justice  and 
▼iitue. 

9.  (p.  151.)  Mrtue  b  so  precious,  and  its  practice  so  connected 
with  national  prosperity,  that  if  viitue  were  an  error,  we  doubtles 
ought  to  sacrifice  to  it  every  thing  and  eren  truth  itself.  But 
why  this  sacrifice,  and  why  must  falsehood  be  the  fiMher  of  Tirtue? 
Wherever  private  interest  is  confounded  with  that  of  the  public» 

virtue  becomes  in  every  individual  the  necessary  effiect  of  self4oT^ 
and  personal  interest. 

All  the  vices  of  a  nation  may  constantly  be  referred  to  sone 
vices  in  the  legislation.  Why  are  there  so  lew  honest  men^  Be* 
caitse  misfortune  pursues  probity  almost  every  where.  If  on  the 
contrary  honours  and  importaixx  were  its  oompanioDS»  all  men 
would  be  virtuous.  But  there  are  secret  dimes,  to  whkh  rei%ioa 
alone  can  be  opposed.  Of  these  the  embeulenent  of  a  deposit 
b  an  example.  But  does  experience  prove  that  a  deposit  can  bt 
more  safely  confided  to  a  priest  than  to  Ninon  de  TEnclos?  Un- 
der the  title  of  pious  legacies,  how  many  robberies  are  commit* 
ted,  how  many  hwfol  heirs  are  deprived  of  their  estates!  Such 
is  the  oomipt  source  of  the  imnessciichei  of  the  church.  These 
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are  its  roobrnc^.  ^iMrre  are  its  mbtmioos?  If  the 
will  be  faid«  does  not  rc&tore  fainBclf,  he  makes  oCbcn 
What  oay  Ik;  «be  amouot  of  these  reilitiitiofii  in  a  large  kin^doiB  i 
A  buodrrd  ihoa^znA  ciom-nf .  Be  it  «o.  Nov,  compare  this  fom 
with  that  requvrd  'or  the  maint^naice  of  so  many  camwa^  and 
tfacB  judge  of  their  utilitT.  Wbat  wo«ld  be  nid  of  a  fiBacicr, 
who  to  secitre  the  receipt  of  one  miDioD  should  expend  twenty  in 
coDocting  at  ?  He  woald  lie  re^srded  as  a  iool.  The  pobfic  is 
the  fool,  «hen  it  fnaiotzini  so  dodt  prie<ls. 

Their  too  ooitJ  j  instmctionf,  are  bcMdesy  nsdcv  to  a  people  in 
cary  circnnHtanccs,  active,  indoftrioai,  and  whose  character  is 
elevated  by  liberty.  Among  soch  a  people,  there  are  km  secret 
cnnes  committed. 

Can  men  be  still  ignorant,  that  it  is  tothe  onion  of  pobfic  and 
private  intereft,  that  the  inhabitants  owe  their  patriotic  or  tt-^t^i-^i 
virtucf '  Will  Utey  kx  ever  foond  it  on  errors  and  pretended  re- 
velatioiiiy  that  have  for  fo  long  a  time  serred  as  a  doak  for  the 
greatest  cnmes  ? 

10.  (p.  151.)  If  all  men  be  bom  slavesto  topeiitition,  why  not 
make  ok  of  their  weaknesi,  it  will  be  said,  to  mspire  them  with 
icipect  for  the  laws,  and  renderthem  happy  ?  Ii  it  thesoperstitioQS 
who  respect  the  hwsf  On  the  cootrary,  it  is  diey  that  viofaie 
them.  Super^ttioo  is  a  polluted  source,  whence  ioue  aD  die  evils 
and  cabmitief  of  the  earth.  Cannot  this  sonrce  be  exhamted  ? 
DoobtlfSi  «t  may.  Tbe  people  are  not  so  necessarily  soperstitioos 
as  u  'uii-2gi:«ed.  They  are  vhat  government  makes  them.  Un- 
<ler  a  prince  that  is  roV.ditened,  they  soon  become  so  likeme. 
The  monarch  is  at  length  more  powerfol  than  tlK  gods.  For 
which  reason  tiie  6r^  care  of  the  prifi-its  is  to  gun  poMcnon  of 
tfaemindoftheprincr:  there  arenoflatteriesso«il4r,  that  they  will 
not  descend  to.  Must  they  maintain  his  divine  right  ?  They  are 
ready  to  do  it ;  but  on  a  tacit  condition,  that  he  shaD  be  reaUy 
thein.  If  he  cease  to  be  thein,  the  clergy  change  their  tone, 
and  if  cimimtfanccs  be  feronnble^  they  dedaietlHt  if  in  Sanl, 
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Samuel  deposed  the  Lord^s  anointed,  Samuel  could  do  notfains 
tkeUt  thai,  the  pope  cannot  do  now. 

11.  (p.  1S3.)  An  honest  man  will  always  obey  hkreiMHi  in 
prefemice  to  revelatioD ;  for  H  is,  he  will  tty,  more  certain  tfait 
God  is  the  author  of  human  leason,  that  is  of  the  bcultj  in  nan 
of  distinguishing  the  tnie  £nxn  die  £abe,  than  that  he  is  the  au- 
thor of  any  particular  book.  (That  God,  as  the  author  of  man, 
is  the  author  of  human  reason  b  very  certain ;  but  can  it  be  moce 
certain,  than  that  he  is  the  author  of  a  mrelation,  which  beais 
unquestionable  marks  of  a  divine  oiiginaL    T.) 

It  is  more  criminal  in  the  eves  of  a  wise  man  to  dmr  our  own 
teason,  tlon  to  deny  any  revelation  whatcrfr  ?  (For  by  denying 
the  latter,  we  are  led  to  enqubr  after  its  pcoo<!^  which,  if  it  be  of 
dirine  original,  will  be  irresistible.    T.) 

le.  (ibid.)  The  rdigious  system  ((f  i^^  Rmmm  Ottkolkt) 
destroys  all  proportion  between  the  rewards  decreed  for  the  actions 
of  men,  and  the  utility  of  those  actions  to  the  public  For  what 
reason,  in  £Kt,  is  the  soldier  less  res(>ected  than  die  monk  i  lldiT 
do  they  give  to  a  religious  who  takes  the  vow  of  po\eitv  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  livres  per  annum,  to  hear,  once  a  year,  the 
crimes  or  follies  of  a  great  man,  and  refuse  six  hundred  livrr« 
to  an  officer  wounded  in  an  assault } 

13.  (p.  154.)  Almost  an  religions  forbid  men  the  use  of  their 
reason,  and  render  them  at  once  brutes,  wretched  andcrucL 
This  truth  is  represented  pleasantly  enough  in  an  English  piece, 
intituled,  TWdnem  of  GooJSriue.  ThefaTOuiitcsof  thei|iiecB 
are  in  that  piece  Law,  Physic,  and  a  Priest  of  the  Sun,  oaned 
Firebrand. 

These  bvourites,  weary  of  a  goTenunent  contiafy  to  their  in- 
terests,  call  b  Ignorance  to  thdr  aid.  He  lands  in  the  island  of 
Good  Sense,  at  the  bead  of  a  company  of  fidlers,  buflbons  mon- 
l^eys,  &C.  followed  by  a  crofird  of  ItaloDs  and  Frenchmen.  The 
^iteen  of  Good  Sense  goes  forth  to  meet  them.  Firebrand  stops 
Ikt  :  O  queen,  he  cries,  thy  throne  is  diaken :  the  gods  arm 

again^ 
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agaiiist  thee  :  their  wrath  ii  the  fiitai  effect  of  thy  protecting  in- 
lidels.  It  is  bj  my  mouth  the  Snn  speaks  to  thee  :  tremble,  and 
deliver  those  impious  wretchef  over  to  me,  that  I  may  consign 
them  to  the  flames  %  or  heaten  will  accomplish  its  vengeance  on 
thee.  I  am  a  priest ;  I  am  infigdlible;  I  command  ;  do  thou  obey 
lest  I  should  cune  the  day  of  thy  birth,  as  a  day  fetal  to  religion. 
The  queen,  without  making  any  reply,  ordered  the  trumpets  to 
sound  the  charge ;  she  is  abandoned  by  her  army,  and  flies  into  a 
wood.  Firebrand  follows  and  stabs  her  there.  My  interest  and 
my  religion  demand*  says  he,  thu  grand  victim.  But  shall  I  de- 
clare myself  the  assassin  ?  No :  interest  that  commanded  me  to 
commit  this  murder,  will  have  me  conceal  it.  I  will  deplore  my 
enemy  in  public,  and  celebrate  her  virtues.  He  said.  A  sound 
of  war  was  heard.  Ignorance  appeared,  caused  the  body  of  Good 
Sense  to  be  taken  up,  and  deposited  in  a  monument,  from  whence 
a  voice  issued  that  pronounced  these  prophetic  words  :  "  Let  the 
^'  shadow  of  Good  Sense  wander  for  ever  upon  the  earth,  and  let 
^'  her  groans  be  an  eternal  terror  to  the  army  of  Ignorance  :  let 
'<  her  shade  be  visible  only  to  discerning  men,  and  let  them  in 
*'  consequence  be  always  treated  as  visionaries." 

14.  (p.  154.)  The  laws  are  the  public  lights  that  show  the  peo- 
ple the  path  of  virtue.  What  should  be  done  to  render  these  laws 
respectable  ?  It  must  be  shown  that  they  evidently  tend  to  the 
public  utility,  and  be  examined  a  long  time  before  they  are  pro- 
mulgated. 

The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  wholly  exposed  to  the 
examination  of  the  public.  By  such  conduct  magistrates  prove 
their  sincere  desire  to  establish  good  laws. 

Every  tribunal,  that  at  the  desire  of  persons  in  power,  easily  in- 
flicts the  punishment  of  death  on  the  citizens,  renders  the  legisla- 
tion odious,  and  the  magistracy  contemptible. 

15.  (ihid.^  There  are  four  things,  say  the  Jews,  that  must  de- 
stroy the  world,  one  of  which  is  a  man  that  is  religious  and  a  fooL 

16. 
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1&  (p.  155.)  Evay  man  fears  pain  and  death.  Even  the  sol- 
^tter  lbe]pi  this  feat  and  it  disciplined  by  it. 

He  who  fears  nothing  will  do  nothing  agah»t  his  indihatioh. 
llii  in  qaality  of  o^ywards  that  troops  are  hrate.  Now  said  a  great 
firiBoe  on  tins  Mbf^ct^  if  tiie  execdtioner  can  effect  any  thmg  at 
aD  in  an  amy,  ht  may  do  tlie  iame  in  a  city. 

17.  (p.  156.)  If  the  police  necessary  to  suppress  vice  be  too 
chirgertilc,  it  is  a  public  calamity.  If  It  be  too  hiquisitive,  it  cor- 
ffapts  thennnnefSyby  extending  a  prying  treadierote  spirit,  and 
thereby  becomes  a  public  calamity.  The  police  should  not  more- 
orer  execute  tiie  vengeance  of  the  strong  against  the  weak,  nor 
imprlBiMi  a  dtixen  without  a  juridical  process  against  hiin.  It 
tMic^  likewtse  to  watch  incessantly  orer  itself.  Without  the 
greateii  vigilancey  its  officers,  becoming  authorized  maiefactors,- 
wiUbe  the  more  dangerous,  as  their  numerous  and  secret  crimes 
SHMpMitt  unknown  as  well  as  unpunished. 

flTVp.  163.)  It  is  not  with  a  despotic  Jesuit  as  with  an  Eastern 
tyfWtAg  who  followed  by  a  troop  of  banditti,  to  which  he  gives  the 
onneof  an  army^  plunders  and  ravages  his  empire.  The  jesuiUcal 
despot  is  himself  subject  to  the  rules  of  his  order,  and  animated  by 
the  same  spirit,  derives  all  hb  importance  from  the  power  of  his 
sobjects.   His  despotism  therefore  cannot  be  detrimental  to  them. 

1^  (p.  172.)  If  there  have  been  but  few  regicides  among  the 
Pkntestants,  it  is  because  they  do  not  kneel  before  the  priest,  but 
toofess  themselves  to  God,  and  not  to  man.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
Cattiolics.  They  almost  all  confess,  and  commonly  before  they 
oommit  their  atrocious  crimes. 

90.  (p.  175.)  The  obedience  of  the  monk  to  hb  superior  always 
renders  the  latter  formidable.  Does  he  order  him  to  murder  ? 
The  murder  is  executed.  What  monk  can  resbt  hb  commands  ? 
How  many  means  has  the  superior  to  make  him  obey  ?  To  know 
tfai^  let  ns  run  over  the  rules  of  the  Capuchins.  Clemens  Papa 
IV.  as  above,  cap.  vi.  sect.  24,  says,  "  A  brother  has  no  right  to 
••  confess  but  to  another  brother,  unless  in  case  of  absolute  no- 

▼OL.  n.  o  cessity.** 
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ctniiy.**    It  says,  ubi  supn,  cap.  tL  sect  8.    "  If  in  priiOD  a 

brother  overloaded  wkh  the  weight  of  hb  fetters,  rtqarn  to  con^ 

fess  to  a  relfgioiis  of  the  order,  be  shall  Itoi  obtain  hb  request, 
"  unless  the  guardian  shall  judge  it  proper  to  grant  him  that  la- 
**  Tour  and  consolation.  The  rdigious  cannot  communicate  at 
"  Easter,  except  by  the  permission  of  the  superior,  and  always  in 
**  the  ii^rmary,  or  other  secret  place.'' 

He  adds  as  above,  cap.  vi.  sect  10.  "  For  great  crimes,  the 
**  brothess  shall  be  bwned  alive.  For  other  crimes  they  shall  be 
**  stripped,  and  when  naked  they  shall  be  bound  to  a  stake,  and 
*'  flogged  without  mercy,  three  different  times,  at  the  option  of 
''  the  fiafaer  priest  They  shall  have  by  measure  only  the  bread 
''  of  afiKction,  and  the  water  of  grief.  For  atrocioiis  crimes  the 
*'  hther  priestmay  invent  such  sort  of  torment  a»  he  shall  think 
"  proper.*'  ^^ 

ft  is  said,  as  above,  cap.  vi.  sect  2.  «*  H  fetteis,  fire^  '^ISf^ 
**  thirst,  imprisornnent,  and  the  refiisal  of  the  sacraments,  anrSot 
*'  sufficient  punishments  for  a  brother,  he  shall  be  made  to  confess 
**  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accused,  and  the  £rther  priest  shall  in- 
**  vent  such  sort  of  punishment  as  he  thinks  fit,  without  telling  who 
<'  are  the  accusers  and  the  witnesses  ;  unless  it  be  a  religious  of 
"  great  importance :  for  it  would  be  indecent  to  put  to  the  torture 
*'  (except  in  case  of  an  enormous  crime)  a  fiitther  who' has  in  other 
"  respects  deserved  well  of  the  order." 

Lastly,  it  is  added,  as  above,  cap.  vi.  sf  ct.  3.  "  The  brother 
**  who  shall  have  recourse  to  a  secular  tribunal,  such  as  that  of  a 
**  bishop,  shall  be  punished  at  the  pleasure  of  the  general  or  pro- 
*'  vincial,  and  the  brother  who  shall  confess  his  sin,  or  shall  be 
**  convicted  of  it,  shall  be  punished  by  form  of  provision,  not- 
**  withstanding  an  appeal,  except  to  do  justice  hereafter,  in  case 
*'  the  appeal  be  well  founded." 

Such  rules  being  laid  down,  there  is  no  monk  that  the  pope, 

the  church,  and  the  general,  cannot  make  a  regicide.    There  are 

n«  superiors  on  whom  a  prince  ought  to  ^nfer  such  power  over 

his 
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hb  inferiors.    By  what  iiif<itiiation  can  he  thus  expose  innocence 
to  the  most  cruel  puutshments,  and  himself  to  so  many  dangers* 

2r.  (p.  177.)  Among  the  works  of  the  Jesuits  tiiere  are  certainly 
manythat  are  ridiculous  and  rash.  Father  Garasse,  for  example, 
declaiming  against  Cain>  says,  lib.  ii.  p*  130.  of  his  curious  Doc- 
trine, '*  That  Cain,  as  the  Hebrews  remark,  was  a  man  of  little 
*'  sense,  and  the  first  atheist.  That  this  Cain  could  not  compre* 
*'  hend  what  his  father  Adam  said,  that  is,  that  there  was  a  holy 
*'  God,  the  judge  of  our  actions.  Not  being  able  to  understand 
**  this,  Cain  imagined  it  was  an  old  man's  tale,  and  that  his  fiither 
*'  had  lost  bis  senses>  when  he  related  the  fact  of  going  out  of  the 
"  terrestrial  paradisei  and  what  followed.  Hence  it  happened  that 
*'  Cain  put  himself  into  a  passion,  killed  his  brother,  and  talked  to 
«  God  as  if  he  had  been  talking  to  a  blackguard.'' 

Tbewne  fither,  lib.  i.  p.  97.  "  Relates,  that  on  the  arrival  of 
"  Ca^in,  in  Poitou,  when  almost  all  the  nobility  embraced  his  er- 
"  ton,  a  gentleman  retained  apart  of  the  nobility  in  the  Catholic 
«<  faith,  by  saying,  «  I  would  undertake  to  establish  a  better  reli- 
"  gion  than  that  of  Calvin,  if  I  could  find  a  dozen  scoundrels,  who 
**  were  not  afiraid  to  be  burned  in  defence  of  my  notions."  Fon* 
tenelle  was  persecuted  for  having  repeated  in  his  oracles,  what  Ci- 
ther Garasse  made  the  gentleman  of  Poitou  say,  so  true  it  is,  that 
there  is  nothing  but  good  luck  and  bad  luck  in  this  world. 

23.  (p.  179.)  All  things,  even  the  pedantic  Jansenists,  concur 
in  preventing  the  present  education  in  France,  from  forming  dti- 
cens  and  patriots.  Why,  therefore,  always  occupied  with  their 
versatile  or  arrogant  grace,  have  they  not  yet  proposed  any  new 
plan  of  public  education.  With  what  inditference  do  the  sancti* 
.^ed  regard  the  interest  of  the  public ! 

23.  (p.  180.)  The  book  of  Assertions,  said  the  partisans  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  worthy  of  an  Hibernian  theologian,  but  not  of  a 
parliament.  The  Jesuits*  they  add,  were  therefore  not  jui4Mi 
by  the  magistrates,  but  by  attomies  of  the  Jansenists.  This  how« 
tver  I  know,  that  the  dissolution  of  that  V>ciety  wai  in  part  owing 

o  2  id 
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tothot  book.    So  true  ii  i*,  that  the  moit  bappy  refotuutiom  are 
(OmMimn  brou^  about  bj  the  most  ndicalou)  memi. 

S4.  (p.  ISO).  In  almott  KTerycoantrjivbaereT  woald  obtahm 
employ,  ihnald  be  of  the  religion  of  the  people.  Chma,  b  aid  to 
be  ■Imoit  the  oaij  country  where  diey  tee  the  ibnrditj  of  thi* 
ciBtoni.  To  be  a  ju«t  hblonan,  a  man  ibooM,  (ij  the  Chineie, 
be  mdiffereat  to  aO  reUgiont.  To  gorern  mankiod  b  an  eqnftable 
manner,  to  be  a  magiftrate  of  integrity,  a  m»darin  Toid  of  pre> 
jddice;  he  must  in  like  manner  be  of  no  particBhf  icct. 

sa  flb\4.)  Poos  de  Th'-ard  de  Bbiy,  bnhop  of  Chalom  lur 
Saone  'the  only  one  in  the  4atft  of  Bloi*),  in  IS38,  who  re- 
mained bithfiil  to  Henry  III.  addrcMed  a  fetter  to  the  parTiament 
of  Dijon.  In  ttm  kttn,  dated  in  1590,  t)»  prriate  Gnt  deploro 
the  miafortunn  of  hii  dittiactrd  caantry  ;  be  described  the  hor- 
ror) ot  the  league,  and  ib  abominable  ciiine*.  IIi  ■■iitlfllJ  full 
in  his  wrath  wmild  dcitroy  that  fine  kingdom,  wlueh  iwipottcn  i*. 
iron  mattt  had  ihaten  im  every  part.  Then  addiening  hmaelf 
to  the  parliament,  he  thia  exborti  them  to  expel  (he  Jewiit*. 

"  ThcM  apostle*  of  Hahomeb  hav^  aayt  be,  the  impiety  to 
*■  preach,  that  war  ii  the  method  of  God  ;  let  theie  diabolical  le- 
"  ducen,  flicK  preMmptnoos  lorcn  of  bbe  wtedom,  tbcM  hy- 
"  pocritkal  Maloli,tbe(ewhitedifallf,tlM(e  inflamen'of  men'i 
"  tniiMh,  ttoe  firebrasdcof  ttdHioa,  thete  .ocendiarics  of  Spain, 
I  ipia,  nd  Mlfnl  tontriTcn  at  ambuibei,  be 
d  from  France." 
» tMi  \M\ug  hJBwrtf  to  ibe  Jnnii  Chaile*,  and  hi*  brethrea, 
mvy%,  "  Yw«Fe  all  UievrxrrrshlcbcboommTtted,  lint  make 
« irroan.  and  ytm  •lo  not  oppMc  them  by  the  katf 
"  MID  of  diapprubition  :  you  ncn  lioowre,  you  applaud  thei^ 
e  nleMial  rewanb  lu  the  pcateit  crima.  Yon  ex- 
t  Ibem  ;  and  place  in  hexveci  mbuMot  t3- 
vtRifli  joti  wsth  in  IW  dew  of  yoor  mercy." 
c  umH  ChrMUD  king  hai  b<-ea  bidy  tmmuaUA  by  the 
E  ^ilawi,  and  jM  MTiiiCT  Ub  a^ia  after 
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NOTSS   on   «SCTtOIff    Til. 


*'  hb  death.     You  consign  him  to  eternal  flames ;  and  you  dare  to 
"  preachy  that  we  ought  to  refuse  him  die  aid  of  our  pravors." 

26.  (p.  1^.)  O !  mortals,  who  call  vounelves  good,  an^  who 
have  ill  fact  so  little  goodness^  will  you  never  blush  at  your  indif* 
ferencelbr  the  reformatioQ  and  perfection  of  the  laws !  Do  not  the 
magistrates  know  how  to  goTcru  and  restrain  )ou,  but  by  the  fear 
of  the  most  abominable  punivhmcnts  }  Insensible  to  tlie  cries  and 
groans  of  the  sufferers^  will  they  never  attempt  to  suppress  crimes 
bj  more  gentle  methods  ?  It  k  time  that  they  prove  their  humanity* 
by  investigating  other  means.  Let  them  therefore  publish  their 
redections  qd  this  subject.  Let  them  lear,  lest  the  murder  of  to 
many  unfortunate  men,  should  be  imputed  to  the  idlenes  of  their 
minds,  and  let  them  propose  a  premium  for  the  solution  of  a  pro* 
blem,  so  worthy  of  the  compassionate  equity  of  a  sovereign.  O  I 
mortals,  your  pretended  goodness  is  nothing  but  hypocrisy.  It  is 
in  your  words,  and  not  in  your  actions. 


o  3  SECTION 
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Wlae  Imws  might  prodace  oairerMl  felicity. 


SECTION  VIII. 


i^T  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  THE  HAPPIKEtS  OP  IKDIVIDUALS,  Of 
THE  BASIS  OK  WHICH  WE  SHOULD  FOUND  NATIONAL  f BU> 
pmr,  NECESSARILY  COMPOSED  Of  THE  FEUCITT  OP  ALL  THE 
INDIVIDUALS. 


CHAP.  I. 


ITHETHEB    MRN,  IN   THE    STATE    OF   SOCIETY,  CAN 

BE    ALL    EQUALLY    HAPPY? 

xHERE  is  no  society  in  which  all  the  members  cai| 
be  equally  rich  find  powerfal(l).  1$  there  any  in 
which  they  can  be  equally  happy  ?  This  is  what  we 
shall  now  examine. 

Sagacious  laws  may  without  doubt  produce  the  pro- 
digy  of  universal  felicity.  When  every  citizen  ha^ 
some  property,  is  in  a  certain  degree  of  ease,  and  can, 
by  seven  or  eight  hours  labour,  abundantly  supply  his 
own  wants,  and  those  of  his  family ;  they  are  then 
all  as  happy  as  they  can  be. 

^  To 
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of  Uuttrilk. 


To  prove  this  trath,  let  us  consider  \n  whai  the 
happiness  of  an  indiTidual  coDsists.  This  prelimioaiy 
knowledge  is  the  sole  basis  on  which  we  can  establish 
the  national  felicity. 

A  nation  is  the  assemblage  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
a  conntxTy  and  the  public  happiness  is  composed  of 
that  of  aU  th^e  iodividHals.  Now,  what  constitutes  the 
happiness  of  an  individual  ?  Perhaps  it  is  still  un- 
known,  and  men  have  not  sufficiently  employed  them- 
selves in  the  examination  of  a  question,  which  how* 
ever  may  throw  the  greatest  light  on  the  several  parts 
of  administration. 

If  we  ask  the  majority  of  mankind,  they  will  say, 
that  to  be  equally  happy,  all  should  be  equally  rich 
and  powerful.  Nothing  more  false  than  this  assertion. 
In  fact,  if  life  be  nothing  more  than  an  aggregate  of 
an  in6nity  of  separate  instants,  all  men  wouM  be 
equally  happy,  if  they  could  all  611  up  those  instants 
in  a  manner  equally  agreeable.  Is  that  to  be  done  in 
different  situations  f  Is  it  possible  to  colour  all  the 
moments  of  human  life  with  the  same  tint  of  felicitv  i 

m 

To  resolve  this  question,  let  us  see  in  what  diflerent 
occupations  the  several  parts  of  the  day  are  necessarily 
^nsumed. 


o4  CHAP 
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CHAP.  IL 


or   THE    EIIPLOTIIEKT  OF   TIME. 

1M[ek  hooger  and  thirst;  they  require  to  lie  with 
their  wives,  to  sleep.  Sic.  Of  the  tweoty-(bur  hoars 
pf  the  day,  they  employ  ten  or  twelve  in  providing 
for  these  several  wants.  As  soon  as  they  are  gratifi- 
ed, from  the  dealer  in  rabbits*  skins,  to  the  monarch| 
all  are  equally  happy. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  table  of  wealth  is  more 
delicate  than  that  of  mediocrity.  When  the  labourer 
js  well  fed,  be  is  content.  The  different  cookery  of 
different  people  proves,  as  I  have  already  said,  that 
good  cheer  is  that  to  which  we  have  been  accos* 
tomed  *  f. 


^m 


*  This  saying  brings  to  my  mind  that  of  a  French  cook.  He 
was  in  England,  whrre  be  saw  every  thing  dresMd  with  butter 
saace.  What  !  says  he,  in  tbb  country  where  they  count  a  hiuk- 
dred  different  religions,  hare  they  only  one  sauce  for  all  their 
meats  >  France  for  me ;  there  we  have  only  one  religion,  but  in 
iretum  there  is  no  meat  that  we  do  not  eat  with  a  hundred  difierent 
^oits  of  sauce. 

-j-  Hear  Bethc  I's  sermons,  one  not  vers'd  m  schools. 
But  strong  in  sense,  and  «isc  without  the  rules. 

There 
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»^  I  ,        s=s=ae  .  ,    a=ss==a 

Those  who  caa  procare  a  subsistence  mmy  be  eqnmlly  hsppy. 

-  - '        '    "  .  •'       ■  ■  .  ■■ 

There  are  then  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  ia 
which  all  men^  ^ble  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life, 
may  be  equally  happy.  With  regard  to  the  ten  or 
twelve  remaining  hoars,  that  is  to  say,  (hose  that  se- 
parate"* a  rising  want  from  one  that  is  gratified,  viho 
can  doubt  that  men  do  not  then  enjoy  the  same  fe- 
licity, if  they  commonly  make  the  same  use  of  them^ 
and  if  all  devote  them  to  labour,  that  is,  in  the  acqui* 
sition  of  money  sufficient  to  supply  their  wantf  j 
Now  the  postillion  who  rides,  the  carter  who  drives, 
imd  the  clerk  who  engrosses,  all  in  their  several  ranks 
propose  the  same  end ;  they  must  therefore,  in  this 
sense,  employ  their  time  in  the  same  manner. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  is  it  the  same  with  the  opulent 
idler?  His  riches  furnish  him,  without  labour,'  with 
all  he  wants.  I  allow  it.  But  is  he  therefore  more 
happy  i  No.  Nature  does  not  multiply  in  his  favour 
the  wants  of  hunger,  love,  &c.  But  does  not  the  opu- 
)ent  man  fill  up  in  a  manner  more  agreeable  the  inter* 


^ 


Go  work,  hunt,  exercise,  (he  thus  began). 
Then  scorn  a  homely  dinner,  if  you  can  ; 
If  their  plain  bread  and  milk  will  do  the  feal. 
The  pleasure  lies  in  you,  and  not  the  meat 

Pope's  Imitation  of  Horace.    T 

*  It  is  in  fact,  on  the  more  or  less  happy  employment  of  these 
iffi  or  twelve  houis,  that  principally  depend  the  happiness  or  mi* 
crry  of  the  greatest  part  of  mankind. 

val 
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Labour  is  rendered  eaiiy  by  habit. 


±3: 


val  that  separates  a  gratified  want  from  one   that  it 
rising  i    I  doabt  it. 

The  artisan  is  donbtless  subject  to  labour,  and  so  is 
the  idle  opulent  man  to  discontent :  and  which  of 
these  two  evils  are  the  greatest  I 

If  labour  be  generally  regarded  as  an  evil,  it  is  be* 
cause  in  most  governments  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
not  to  be  had  without  excessive  labour ;  whence  the 
very  idea  of  labour  constantly  excites  that  of  pain. 

Labour,  however,  is  not  pain  in  itself.  Habit  ren^ 
ders  it  easy;  and  when  it  is  pursued  without  remarkable 
fatigue,  is  in  itself  an  advantage.  How  many  artisans 
are  there  who  when  rich  still  continue  their  occupa^^ 
lions,  and  quit  them  not  without  regret,  when  age 
obliges  them  to  it.  There  is  nothing  that  habit  does 
not  render  agreeable. 

In  the  exercise  of  their  employments,  their  profes* 
sions,  their  talents,  the  magistrate  who  judges,  the 
smith  who  forges,  and  the  messenger  who  runs,  the 
poet  and  musician  who  compose,  all  taste  nearly  the 
same  pleasure,  and  in  their  several  occupations  equally 
find  means  to  avoid  that  natural  evil  discontept. 

The  busy  man  is  the  happy  man.  To  prove  this,  I 
distinguish  two  sorts  of  pleasures.  The  one  are  the 
pleasures  of  the  semes.  These  are  founded  on  corporeal 
wants,  are  enjoyed  by  all  conditions  of  men,  and  at 
the  time  of  enjoyment  all  are  equally  happy.  But 
these  pleasures  are  of  short  duration. 
The  others  are  the  pleasures  of  expectation.    Among 

these 
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The  pleasare*  of  a  basy  life  •aknown  to  the  opttlcnt. 


ttiese  I  reckon  all  the  means  of  procuring  corporeal 
pleasures ;  tbese  means  are  by  expectation  always  con« 
verted  into  real  pleasures.  When  a  joiner  takes  up 
his  plane,  what  does  he  experience  ?  All  the  pleasures 
of  expectation  annexed  to  the  payment  for  his  work. 
Kow  these  pleasures  are  not  experienced  by  the  opu- 
knt  man,  who  finds  in  his  money,  without  labour,  an 
exchange  for  all  the  objects  of  his  desires.  He  has 
nothing  to  do  to  procure  them,  and  is  so  much  the 
more  subject  to  discontent*  He  is  therefore  always 
mneasy,  always  in  motion,  continually  rolling  about  in 
his  carriage,  like  the  squirrel  in  his  cage,  to  get  rid  of 
his  disgust. 

To  be  happy,  the  idle  opulent  man  is  forced  to  wait^ 
tiD  nature  excites  in  him  some  fresh  desire.  It  19 
therefore  the  disgust  of  idleness,  that  in  him  fills  up 
the  interval  between  a  gratified  and  a  rising  want. 
But  in  the  artisan  it  is  labour,  which,  afibrding  him  the 
means  of  providing  for  his  wants  and  his  amusements, 
becomes  thereby  agreeable. 

The  wealthy  idler  experiences  a  thousand  instances 
of  discontent,  while  the  labouring  man  enjoys  the  con- 
tinual pleasure  of  fresh  expectations. 

Labour,  when  it  is  moderate,  is  in  general  the  most 
happy  method  of  employing  our  time,  when  we  have 
no  want  to  gratify,  and  do  not  enjoy  any  of  the  plea- 
sures  of  the  senses,  of  all  others  doubtless  the  most 
poignant,  and  least  durable. 

How  many  agreeable  sensations  are  unknown  to 
him  whom  no  want  obliges  to  think !  Do  my  im- 
mense 
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AdvaotafCi  of  «aefiil  oecuf^ikmM, 
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mease  riches  secure  me  all  the  pleasures  thai  the  pooi 
desire  bat  caonot  obtain  without  much  labour  I  I  give 
mjself  up  to  indolence.  I  wait,  as  I  just  now  said, 
wiih  impatience,  till  nature  shall  awake  in  me  some 
new  desire  ;  and  while  I  wait,  am  discontented  and 
vnhappy  •  It  is  not  so  with  the  man  of  business.  When 
the  idea  of  labour,  and  of  the  money  with  which  it  is 
lequHed,  are  associated  in  the  memory  with  the  idea 
€>f  happiness,  the  labour  itself  becomes  a  pleasure. 
Each  stroke  of  the  axe  brings  to  the  workman's  mind 
the  pleasure  that  the  money  he  is  to  receive  for  his 
day's  labour  will  procure  hinu 

In  general,  every  useful  occupation  fills  up,  in  the 
most  agreeable  manner,  the  interval  that  separates  a 
gratified  from  a  risiogwant ;  that  is,  the  ten  or  twelve 
hours  of  the  day,  when  we  most  envy  the  indolence  of 
the  rich,  and  think  they  enjoy  superior  happiness. 

The  pleasure  with  which  the  carter  puts  his  team  to 
the  cart^  and  the  tradesman  opens  his  chest  and  his 
journal,  is  a  proof  of  this  truth. 

Employment  gives  pleasure  to  every  moment,  but  is 
unknown  to  the  great  and  opulent  idler.  The  measure 
of  our  wealth,  whatever  prejudice  may  think,  is  not 
therefore  the  measure  of  our  happiness.  Consequently, 
in  every  condition,  where,  as  I  have  said,  a  man  can, 
by  moderate  labour,  provide  for  all  his  wants,  is  above 
indigence,  and  not  exposed  to  the  discontent  of  the 
idly  rich,  he  is  nearly  as  happy  as  he  can  be. 

Men,  therefore,  without  being  equal  in  riches  and 

powei 
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Caoses  of  the  nnhappineM  of  almoftt  all  nations. 

power,  may  be  equal  in  happiness.  Whence  comes  it, 
then^  that  kingdoms  are  peopled  with  none  but  the 
unfortunate  i 


CHAP.  III. 


OP    THE  CAUSES  OF  THE    UNHAPPIMESS  OF  AL- 
MOST  ALL    NATIONS. 

JL HE  ahnost  universal  unhappiness  of  man,  and  of 
nationsi  arises  from  the  unperfections  of  their  laws, 
and  the  too  unequal  partition  of  their  riches.  There 
are  in  most  kingdoms  only  two  classes  of  citizens,  one 
of  which  want  necessaries,  and  the  other  riot  in  saper- 
fluities. 

The  former  cannot  gratify  their  wants  but  by  exces- 
sive labour :  such  labour  is  a  natural  evil  for  all ;  and 
to  some  it  is  a  punishment. 

The  second  class  live  in  abundance,  but  at  the  ttmt 
time  in  the  anguish  of  discontent*.  Now  discontent 
is  an  evil  almost  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  indigence. 


*  To  how  many  ev9iy  bcudes  that  of  disoontent»  are  the  ri<^ 

exposed?  How  many  cai€S  and  aaxifllics to  increase  and  preserv<K 

7  Most 
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Mott  couotries,  therefore,  most  be  peopled  by  the 
mifoitiiDate.  What  wooM  be  done  to  make  tbem  hap- 
py ?  Diminish  the  riches  of  some  ;  aogmeot  that  of 
others  ;  pot  the  poorio  socfa  a  state  of  ease,  that  they 
may  by  seven  or  eight  hoors'  laboor  aboodaatly  pro- 
Tide  for  the  wants  of  themsehres  and  their  families. 
It  b  then,  that  a  people  will  become  as  happy  as  they 
can  be. 

They  then  enjoy,  with  regard  to  corporeal  pleasoref, 
all  that  the  rich  enjoy.  The  appetite  of  the  poor  is 
by  natore  the  same  as  that  of  the  rich  ;  and  to  ose  a 
trhtfnnerhfTke  rick  €mmoi  dime  imke.  ikoowthert 
are  costly  pleasures  out  of  the  reach  of  mere  compe- 
tency. Bot  theie  may  be  always  replaced  by  others^ 
and  the  time  between  gratifying  one  want  and  the 
rising  of  another,  that  b  between  one  repast  and  an- 
other, or  one  enjoyment  and  another,  may  be  filled  op 
in  a  manner  eqoaOy  agreeaUe.  In  erery  wise  go- 
▼cniaient  men  may  enjoy  an  eqoal  felicity,  as  well  in 
die  moments  when  they  gratify  their  wants,  as  in  those 


^^r 


a  great  fartnne  ?  Wbat  ii  a  rich  bsb  }  The  rtcward  of  a  great 
boBK,  charged  with  the  cloathiagSDd  feediDg  a  nomber  of  Talds 
tfiat  attmd  him. 

If  fail  domotict  have  tecared  a  flubdrtaice  for  their  old  ^e^ 
and  do  aot  participate  the  dugiut  of  their  Banter's  idlcocs,  they 
are  a  thousand  times  more  hippy. 

The  happtneas  of  arich  pm  is  a  complicated  machine;,  some 
ports  of  whicfa  are  ahra^m  or*  of  Older.  To  be  comtnOy  h^ipr, 
ve  most  beso  wittiogt  oMKii  a^eact. 

thai 
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Good  laws  may  facilitate  the  acqalftition  of  happiness. 


that  separate  one  want  from  another.  Now  if  life  be 
nothing  more  than  au  aggregate  of  two  sorts  of  pe- 
riods, the  man  at  his  ease  as  I  proposed  to  prove,  may 
then  equal  in  happiness  the  most  rich  and  most  pow* 
erful. 

But  it  is  possible  for  good  laws  to  put  all  the  people 
in  the  state  of  ease  requisite  for  the  acquiring  of  hap- 
piness ?  It  is  to  that  fact  this  important  question  is 
now  reduced. 


CHAP.  IV. 


THAT  IT    IS  POSSIBLE    TO   SET    THE    PEOPLE 
MOKE    AT    THEIR    EASE. 

In  the  present  state  of  most  nations,  if  government, 
struck  with  the  too  great  disproportion  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  people,  were  desirous  of  making  them  more 
equal,  it  would  doubtless  have  a  thousand  obstacles  to 
surmount.  Such  a  project,  sagaciously  conceived, 
could  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  executed,  but  by  con- 
tinual and  insensible  alterations ;  these  alterations 
however  are  possible. 

If  the  laws  should  assign  some  property  to  every  in- 
dividual^ they  would  snatch  the  poor  from  the  horror 

of 
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The  Idcft  of  h  ippineai  too  closely  connected  with.  Chat  of  riches. 

■  ■  ■  ,   ■  I    I    ■ 

indigence,  and  the  rich  from  the   misery  of  ditcon- 
tent,  and  render  them  both  more  happy. 

But  supposing  these  laws  to  be  established,  would 
men,  without  being  equally  rich  and  powerful*,  think 
themselves  equally  happy  f  There  is  nothing  more 
difficult  to  persuade  them  on  the  present  plan  of  edu- 
cation. Why  i  Because  from  their  infancy  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  associate  in  their  minds  the  idea 
of  riches  with  that  of  happiness  ;  and  in  almost  all 
countries  that  notion  is  engraved  the  deeper  in  their 
memories,  as  they  cannot  obtain  raffictent  to  supply 
their  pressing  and  daily  wants,  without  excessive 
labour. 


*  If  I  have  contracted  a  great  number  of  wants,  it  is  in  vain 
you  would  persuade  me  that  a  small  fortune  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure me  felicity.  If  I  have  from  my  infancy  united  in  my  memory 
the  idea  of  wealth  with  that  of  happiness,  by  what  means  shall 
I  separate  them  at  an  advanced  age  ?  Can  any  one  be  ignorant  of 
the  power  that  the  association  of  certain  ideas  has  over  us  ? 

If,  from  the  form  of  government,  I  have  all  to  fear  frr>m  the 

great,  I  shall  respect  grandeur  mechanically,  even  in  the  noblemaii 

who  is  a  foreigner,  and  can  have  no  power  over  mei    If  I  aMCK 

elate  in  my  mind  the  idea  of  virtue  with  that  of  happiness,  I  shall 

cultivate  it,  even  when  it  shaU  be  the  object  of  persecution.    I 

know  very  well  these  two  ideas  will  at  last  separate,  but  it  will  be 

a  work  of  time,  and  even  a  long  time*    To  produce  this  effect,  it 

k  necessary  that  experiments  have  a  hundred  times  convinced  me, 

ftM  virtue  does  not  really  procure  any  of  the  advantages  I  ex- 

^eded^    It  is  in  deep  meditation  on  this  (act,  that  we  find  the 

idltttlon  of  an  infinity  of  moral  problems,  that  are  inoluble  with* 

Out  a  knowledge  of  thb  association  of  ideas.^  __ 

Womld 
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Of  the  exce^Mve  dr«ire  of  nclie». 

Would  it  be  so  in  countries  governed  by  sagacious 
laws  ? 

If  the  savage  regards  gold  and  dignities  with  the 
highest  contempt,  the  idea  of  extreme  weahh  cannot 
be  necessarily  connected  with  that  of  extreme  happi- 
ness. We  may  therefore  form  distinct  and  ditVcrcnt 
ideas  of  them,  and  prove  to  mankind,  that  in  the  se- 
ries of  instants  which  compose  their  lives,  all  may  be 
equally  happy  ;  if  by  the  form  of  government  they 
can  join  to  a  state  of  ease,  the  security  of  their  pro- 
perty, lives,  and  liberty.  It  is  the  want  of  good  laws/ 
that  every  where  excites  the  desire  of  great  riches. 


CHAP.  V. 


OF  THE   EXCESSIVE  DESIRE  OF  RICHES. 

1  SHALL  not  examine,  in  this  chapter,  if  the  love  of 
money  be  the  principle  of  action  in  aiost  nations,  and 
if  in  present  governments  this  passion  be  not  a  neces- 
sary evil.  I  sualionly  consider  it  as  relative  to  the  in« 
flueuce  it  has  on  the  happine>:»  of  indlvidu^d^. 

I  shall  only  observe,  ttiat  there  are  countries  where 
Ae  desire  of  enormous  wealth  become^  iiatuml.  Such 
are  those  countries  where  taxes  are  arbitrar\\  and  cou^ 

F  scqucutly 
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Caocetof  the  deure  of  great  richca* 


aequcDtly  possessions  uncertain,  and  where  a  reverse 
of  fortune  is  frequent ;  as  in  the  East,  for  there  a 
prince  can  seize  the  property  of  his  subjects  with  im-> 
pnnity. 

In  those  countries,  if  men  covet  great  riches,  it  is 
becauM  always  exposed  to  loss,  they  hope  to  save  from 
a  large  fortune  so  much  at  least  as  shall  be  sufficient 
to  subsist  them  and  their  families.  Wherever  the  law 
has  not  sufficient  force  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  opulence  may  be  considered  as  a  mean  of 
avoiding  injustice,  the  persecutions  of  power,  and  that 
contempt  which  is  the  constant  companion  of  the  weak. 
A  great  fortune  is  therefore  desired  as  a  safeguard 
against  oppressors. 

But  in  a  country  where  a  man  is  secure  in  his  pro- 
perty, his  life,  and  his  liberty,  where  the  people  live 
in  a  certain  state  of  ease,  the  only  one  who  can  rea- 
sonably desire  immense  wealth,  must  be  the  idle  rich  ; 
be  alone,  in  such  a  country,  can  think  it  necessary  to 
his  happiness  ;  for  his  happiness  consists  in  fantastic 
pleasures,   and    to  fantastic     pleasures    there  are  do 

bounds*.     To  aittiupt  to   graiily  them,  is  to  fill  the 

vessels  of  the  Daiiaides. 


•  There  are  countnes  where  pomp  and  caprice  make  a  part  of 
the  wants,  not  only  of  tlio  pre-.j,  but  the  opui»  nt  J-o.  Notlrug 
is  more  absurd  th^n  \\li?t  they  call  decent  li. MiTN  ;  i^nd  yt  it  is 
not  luxury-  hy  uluch  they  are  ruined.  If  •.*.•  look  irto  their  books 
of  accouats,  ^t  biual  see  that  their  bouse-cxpeaces  arc  not  the 

In 
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Unhmppioess  of  the  rich  in  generml. 


In  all  countries  where  the  people  have  no  part  in 
the  goTernment,  and  every  emalation  is  extinguished, 
whoever  is  above  want,  is  without  motive  for  study 
and  instruction  ;  his  mind  is  void  of  ideas ;  he  is  ab- 
sorbed in  discontent ;  he  would  fly  from  it,  but  can- 
not. Without  resource  from  within,  it  is  from  without 
that  he  expects  his  felicity.  Too  idle  to  go  to  meet 
pleasure,  he  would  have  pleasure  come  to  him.  Now 
pleasure  often  makes  men  wait,  and  for  this  reason  the 
rich  are  frequently  and  necessarily  unhappy  *. 

Does  my  felicity  depend  on  another  ?  Am  I  passive 
in  my  amusements  i  Can  I  not  divest  myself  of  dis- 
quietude i  What  is  to  be  done  ?  A  splendid  table  is  of 
little  consequence,  I  must  also  have  horses,  dogs, 
equipages,  concerts,  painters,  pompous  entertainments. 
No  treasure  can  answer  my  expence. 

A  small  fortune  will  suffice  a  busy  man  (2).  The 
largest  will  not  supply  him  that  has  no  employ.  A 
hundred  villages  must  be  laid  waste  to  amuse  an  idle 
wretch.  The  greatest  princes  have  not  sufficient  riches 
to  satisfy  the  avidity  of  a  woman,  a  courtier,  or  a  pre- 

most  considerable,  that  the  greatest  part  consists  of  capricious  ar- 
ticles, jewels,  &C.  Wants  of  this  sort,  and  their  love  of  money, 
must  be  equally  unlimited. 

*  Thee  too,  my  Paridel,  she  mark'd  thee  there, 
Stretch*d  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair ; 
And  heard  thy  everlasting  yawn  confess. 
The  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness. 

POPK. 

p  2  late. 
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UohappineK  of  the  rich  idler. 

late.  It  19  not  the  poor  but  the  idly  rich  who  feels 
iD05t  forcibly  the  want  of  immense  riches.  For  which 
reason^  how  many  nations  are  loaded  with  taxes  and 
ruined  :  how  many  citizens  are  deprived  of  necessa* 
lies,  merely  to  support  tbeexpence  of  a  few  discoa- 
lented  mortals !  When  riches  have  stupified  the  thinks 
ing  faculty  of  man,  he  gives  himself  up  to  idleness* 
He  feels  at  once  a  pain  in  moving  himself,  and  an  un- 
easiness from  not  being  moved.  He  would  be  moved 
without  the  trouble  of  motion.  What  riches  can 
procure  such  a  whimsical  exercise ! 

O  ye  indigent,  you  are  not  certainly  the  most  mise* 
rable  of  mortals  !  To  alleviate  your  sufferings,  behold 
the  idly  opulent,  who,  passive  in  almost  all  their  amuse- 
ments, cannot  divest  themselves^of  discontent  but  by 
sensations  too  poignant  to  be  frequent ! 

If  I  should  be  suspected  of  exaggerating  the  misery 
of  the  idly  rich,  let  any  one  examine  minutely  what  is 
done  by  most  of  the  great  and  wealthy  to  avoid  dis- 
content, and  be  will  be  convinced  that  the  malady  is 
fis  cruel  as  it  is  common. 


i    '     T 


CHAP. 
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Of  disqaictvdc. 


CHAP.  VL 


OF   DISQUIETUDE. 

Disquietude  is  a  disorder  of  the  mind.  Whence 
does  it  proceed  i  From  the  abseoce  of  sensations  suf- 
ficiently acute  to  engage  attention*. 

If  a  moderate  fortune  compels  us  to  labour^  and  we 
contract  the  habit  of  it ;  or  if  we  pursue  glorv  in  the 
career  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  we  shall  not  be  ex-* 
posed  to  disquietude  :  for  it  commonly  attacks  none 
but  the  idly  rich. 

*  Weak  sensations  will  not  save  us  from  disquietude ;  among 
these  I  place  such  as  are  habitual.  I  awake  at  the  break  of  ckkj  ; 
I  am  struck  by  the  sun's  rays  reflected  firom  every  object  that  sur- 
rounds me  ;  by  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  by  Uie  murmur  of  wa- 
tery and  by  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  am  disiconCent.  AVhy  ? 
Because  these  sensations  are  too  habitual  to  make  any  strong  im<* 
pressionsoD  me. 


p  S  CHAP. 
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Meann  invented  by  ihe  idle  to  avoid  disqoietade. 


CHAP.  VI. 


OF    THE    MEANS    INVENTED    BY     THE    IDLE    TO 

AVOID    DISQUIETUDE. 

In  France^  for  example,  a  tboasand  social  dcties  an- 
knowp  to  other  nations^bave  been  invented  by  disquie- 
tude. A  lady  marries  and  has  a  child.  A  female  idler 
hears  of  it;  she  enjoins  herself  so  many  visits;  goes 
every  day  to  the  door  of  the  lying-in  lady,  speaks  to 
the  porter,  gets  into  her  coach  again,  and  goes  some- 
where else,  to  get  rid  of  her  remaining  uneasiness. 

An  idler  moreover  enjoins  herself  «very  day  the 
writing  of  so  many  billets  and  letters  of  compliment, 
which  are  written  and  read  with  equal  disgust. 

The  idle  man  would  every  instant  feel  strong  sensa- 
tions ;  thev  alone  can  save  him  from  discontent.  For 
want  of  those,  he  grasps  at  such  as  are  within  his  reach. 
He  is  aione ;  he  lights  his  fire  ;  a  fire  is  company.  It 
IS  to  procure  a  continual  succession  of  new  sensa- 
tions, that  the  Turk  and  the  Persian  chew  perpetually, 
the  one  opium  and  the  other  betel. 

When  an  Indian  is  discontent,  he  places  himself  by 
the  side  of  a  river,  and  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  stream. 
In  France,  the  rich  for  the  same  reason  pay  an  extra- 
vagant 
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vagant  price  for  lodgings  oa  the  Quay  des  Tbeaiins, 
where  they  see  the  boats  pass,  and  feel  from  time  to 
time  some  new  sensations.  This  is  a  tribute  of  five 
or  six  hundred  crowns,  that  the  idler  pays  every  year 
to  disquietude  :  and  which,  if  he  were  a  man  of  busi- 
Dess,  he  might  distribute  among  the  indigent.  Now 
if  the  great  and  the  rich  are  so  frequently  and  forcibly 
attacked  by  this  maiady  of  discontent,  no  doubt  it 
must  have  a  strong  influence  on  the  manners  of  a 
xiation. 


CHAP.  VIIL 


OF    TH£    INFLUENCE    OF    DISQUIETUDE    ON 
THE    MANNERS    OF    A    NATION. 

Under  a  government  where  the  rich  and  the  great 
have  oo  management  of  public  affairs,  where,  as  ia 
Portugal^  superstition  forbids  them  to  think,  what  have 
the  opulent  idlers  to  do  i  To  love.  Tlie  attention  that 
a  mistress  requires  can  alone  fill  up,  in  a  lively  man- 
ner, the  interval  between  a  gratified  and  a  rising  want. 
But  that  a  mistress  become  an  occupation,  it  is  neces* 
sary  that  the  lover  be  continually  surrounded  by  perils^ 

p  4  that 
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Lore  mmd  jemUm^j  remcdic*  for  disqviciade. 


that  a  Tigilant  jealousy  perpetaally  opposing  his  de- 
fires,  be  may  be  contiooally  employed  in  eTading  it^. 
Love  and  jealousy  are  therefore  in  Portugal  f  the 
only  remedies  against  disquietude*  Now  what  influ- 
eoce  iD'-iy  not  such  remedies  have  on  national  man- 
ners ?  It  is  to  disquietude  that  Italy  in  like  manner 
owes  the  invention  of  Cicisbeos. 


*  What  jesdomj  perfbrms  in  this  respect  in  Portugal,  the  lav 
perfonned  in  Sparta.  Lycurgus  ordered  that  the  hw^band  should 
live  separate  from  the  wife,  and  see  lier  only  by  stealth,  and 
in  pfiT^ae  places.  He  knew  that  the  dlfficuhy  of  a  rencounter 
would  augment  desire,  draw  the  conjugal  bond  closer,  and  keep 
the  two  parties  in  an  actiritj  that  would  presenre  them  from 
disgust. 

t  There  is  no  jealousy  more  violent,  more  cruel,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  lascivious  than  that  of  the  Easttrn  women.  I 
shall  quote  on  this  occasion  a  trambtion  from  a  Persian  poet  A 
sultana  ordered  a  young  slare  whom  she  loved,  and  of  whom  she 
was  jealous,  to  be  stripped  before  her.  As  he  by  extended  at  her 
feet,  she  thiew  herself  ppon  him.  «  It  is  ta  spite  of  myst-lf,  she 
**  said,  that  I  agam  enjoy  thy  beauty.  But  I  do  enjoy  it.  Already 
•*  do  thine  eyes  swim  in  tean  of  pleasure ;  thou  p^pe^ ;  thou  dicst 
'*  Is  it  for  the  last  time  that  I  clasp  thee  to  my  bosom.  The  ex- 
*'  ce«  of  intoxication  blcjta  out  thy  in£delit y  from  my  memory. 
''  I  am  all  sensation.  All  the  (acuities  of  my  soul  abandon  me, 
"  and  are  absori>ed  in  pleasure.     I  am  pleasure  itself. 

**  But  what  ideas  succeed  to  this  delirious  dream.  Haf  shalt 
•'  thou  be  enjoyed  by  my  rival  !  No !  the  body  shall  not  paM  to 
*'  h«T arms  without  at  least  dUfiguremenL  Who  shall  resinuu  me? 
"  Thou  art  naked  and  defenceless.  Slull  thy  l>eauties  disarm  me  ( 
V  I   blush  at  the  luxurious  pleasures  with  which  I  behold  the 

Di^- 
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DiM|«ieUHle  c*^^  birth  u>  tbe    mstitalioo  of  ckiralry. 


Discootetit  doubties>  h:icl  a  part  io  the  institution  of 
chivalnr.  Those  ancieot  and  renowned  knights  culti* 
rated  neither  arts  nor  sciences.  The  cnstoin  of  the 
times  would  not  permit  them  to  acquire  learning,  nor 
iheLr  birth  an  application  to  commerce*.  What  then 
could  a  knight  do :  Love.  But  if  at  the  moment  he 
declared  his  passion,  his  mistress  had,  according  to 
modern  practice,  received  his  hand,  and  croAutd  his 
affection,  thev  would  have  married,  ^ot  chi.i.ren,  and 
that  would  have  been  ail.  Now  a  child  is  sH»n  got; 
and  the  husband  and  wife  would  have  lived  in  discon- 
tent for  the  remainder  of  tlieir  da\s. 

Bqt  to  preserve  their  desires  in  tud  vi^^rour,  to  find 
employment  for  their  jouth,  and  to  avoid  disgust,  the 
knight  and  mistress  engaged  themselves  by  a  tacit, 
but  inviolable  convention,  the  one  to  attack,  and  the 
othi  r  to  resi:»t  for  so  lon^  a  time.  Love  bv  this  mean 
became  an  occupation,  and  was  a  real  one  for  the 
kniirht. 

Aiwavs  in  action  near  to  his  beloved,  tbe  lover  to 
succeed  was  obliged  to  show  him^lf  passionate  in  hb 

**  TXHiDdness  of  thy  I'anbs.     Bui  my  fiiry  is  come  again  !  Lore 
'<  nor  pleasure  uo  longer  ui5pire  roe.     Vengeance  and  jealousy 

^rull  trar  thee  with  scourges.     Fear  shall  dr>ve  thee  tar  from  my 

n\*a),  aiM  brit«g  thee  back  to  me. 

*•  1  n\  po.«e  sion  at  this  price   doubtless  does  not  flatter  my 

T^nuy    nor  my  sentiments  ;  no  matter,  it  wiil  flatter  my  scasa- 

"  My  rival  sliall  die  iu  from  thee,  and  I  will  die  in  thy  arms." 
7  address. 


*t 
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address,  and  valiant  in  combat.  He  was  to  present 
himself  at  the  tonmament,  where  he  mast  be  noblj 
mounted,  gallantly  armed,  and  handle  his  lance  with 
▼igonr  and  dexterity.  The  knight  passed  his  yonth 
in  these  exercises,  and  after  spending  much  time  iti 
such  occupations,  they  married,  and  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction given,  the  romance  was  at  an  end. 

Perhaps  in  their  old  age  those  worthy  knights  were 
like  some  of  our  modem  old  warriors,  disgusting  and 
disgusted,  boasters  and  bigots. 

1  o  be  happy,  is  it  necessary  that  our  desires  be  ac- 
complished as  soon  as  conceived  ?  No  :  pleasure  will 
be  pursued  for  some  time.  If  in  the  morning  I  enjoy 
a  fine  woman,  what  shall  I  do  the  rest  of  the  day  ? 
All  appears  disgustful.  If  I  cannot  see  her  till  night, 
the  torch  of  hope  and  pleasure  brightens  every  mo« 
mcnt  of  the  day.  A  young  man  would  have  a  serag- 
lio. If  he  could  obtain  it,  he  would  soon  be  exhausted 
with  pleasure,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
disgust.  See,  I  would  say  to  him,  the  absurdity  of 
thy  demand.  Behold  those  princes,  those  men  of 
enormous  wealth  and  power,  they  possess  all  that  thou 
enviest ;  what  mortals  are  more  discontented  !  If  they 
enjoy  all  with  indiflference,  it  is  because  they  enjoy  it 
without  want. 

What  diflerent  pleasures  do  two  men  feel  in  the  fo- 
rest, where  one  hunts  for  amusement,  and  the  other  to 
maintain  his  family  I  When  the  latter  arrives  at  his 
hut  loaded  with  game,  his  wife  and  children  run  to 

meet 
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ifteet  him.    Their  faces  are  filled  with  transport,  and 
he  enjoys  all  that  gives  them  pleasure. 

Want  is  the  principle  of  activity  and  happiness  in 
man.  To  be  happy  he  must  have  desires  and  gratify 
them  with  some  pains  :  but  the  pains  taken,  he  must 
be  sure  to  enjoy  the  pleasure. 


CHAP.  IX. 


OF  THE  MORBOa  LESS  DIFFICULT  ACQUISITION  OF 
PLEASURES,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  GOV£RNMENT 
UNDER  WHICH  WE  LIVE,  AND  THE  POST  WE 
OCCUPY. 

I  SHALL  take  the  pleasure  of  women  for  an  example. 
In  England,  love  is  not  an  occupation  but  a  pleasure. 
A  nobleman  or  a  wealthy  citizen  is  employed  in  the 
upper  or  lower  house  of  parliament  with  the  affiiirs  of 
the  nation,  or  at  home  with  his  commerce.  His  dis- 
patches or  his  letters  sent  away,  he  goes  to  a  fine  girl 
to  divert  himself  and  not  to  sigh.  What  would  aci- 
cisbeo  have  to  do  at  London:  Nearly  the  same  as 
at  Sparta  or  at  ancient  Rome. 

If  in  France  even  a  minister  have  mistresses,  no  one 
is  dissatisfied.    But  if  he  dissipate  bis  time  with  them^ 

he 
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he  is  derided.  Tbey  are  weD  cooteot  that  be  diTcii 
himself,  bat  not  that  be  sigb.  The  ladies  are  there- 
ibre  expected  to  have  regard  to  the  troyblesoase  sito- 
tioD  of  a  minister,  and  oot  to  embarrass  him  with  di&- 
colties.  Perhaps  they  are  not  to  be  reproached  od  this 
accoant.  Tbej  are  sufficiently  patriotic  to  save  hioa 
even  the  trouble  of  a  declaration,  and  are  sensible  that 
it  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  disengagement  of  a 
knrer  that  they  ooght  to  adapt  their  resistance. 


CHAP.  X. 


WHAT  SORT  OF   MISTRESS  IS     PROPER    FOR   AST 

IDLER. 

IjtTTLE  account  is  now  made  of  the  Platonic  love, 
the  corporeal  affection  is  preferred,  and  this  in  fact  is 
oot  the  least  poignant.  WHien  the  stag  is  inflamed  by 
tbu  last  love,  from  timid  he  becomes  brave.  The 
faitbfbl  dog  quits  his  master  to  follow  his  favourite 
female ;  if  he  be  separated  from  her,  be  neglecu  his 
food,  he  trembles  in  every  limb,  and  sends  forth  hideous 
bowlings.  Can  Platonic  love  do  more  ?  No  :  I  declare 
therefore  for  corporeal  love.  &f .  Buffbn  does  the  same, 
and  like  him  I  think  that  of  alt  loves  it  is  the  most 

agreeabkj 
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agreeable,  except  however  for  the  idler;  for  him  the 
coquette  is  ibe  deUcious  mistress.  When  she  enters 
an  assembly  adorned  in  that  gallant  manner,  thai  grret 
all  room  to  hope  for  what  she  grants  but  to  very  few^ 
the  idler  is  roused  ;  bis  jealousy  is  inflamed  ;  his  dis* 
content  vanislies*.  A  coquette  iherefore  is  the  mit- 
tiess  of  an  idler,  and  a  fine  girl  for  a  man  of  business. 

The  chase  after  a  womxra,  like  that  of  game,  shinild 
be  different  according  to  the  time  we  have  to  employ 
in  it.  When  we  have  only  an  hour  or  two,  we  go  out 
^ith  a  gun  ;  when  we  have  more  time  than  w*e  know 
how  to  employ,  and  wish  for  long  exercise,  we  set  the 
dogs  to  rouse  the  game.  A  woman  of  address  will  af- 
ford 'the  idler  a  long  chase. 

In  Canada,  the  courtship  of  the  Indian  is  concise* 
He  has  not  time  for  a  regular  address.  He  must  hunt 
and  fish.  He  therefore  ofiers  the  match  to  his  mis- 
tress ;  does  she  blow  it  ?  he  is  happy.  If  we  were  to 
describe  the  loves  of  Marius  and  Ca>sar  while  their 
thoughts  were  occupied  by  Sylla  and  Pompey,  eitliec 
the  story  would  be  improbable,  or  like  that  of  the 
Indian  it  would  be  very  concise.  Cxsar  should  tbea^ 
repeat,  I  came,  I  saw,  1  conquered. 

If  on  the  contrary  we  should  describe  the  rural  lovep 


*  The  niling  passion  of  a  coquette  is  to  be  adored.  For  which 
purpose  she  can:>tantly  excites  the  desire  of  meo,  and  scarcely 
erer  gratifies  theoi.  A  wonun,  says  the  proverb,  is  a  table  well  pror- 
▼ided,  that  we  view  with  a  diflertnt  eye  before  andaf^er  the  repast 

of 
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of  idle  shepherds,  we  oaght  to  give  them  mistresses 
delicate,  croel,  and  above  all  prodigioasly  bashfol. 
Without  soch  a  mistress  Celadon  would  die  of  disgust* 


CHAP.  XI. 


OF   THE  DIFFERENT  SORTS  OF  ROICAHCES,  AV9 
OF    LOVE    IN  THE  IDLE    AND    BUST    MAN. 

Women  io  difierent  ages  have  been  aDured  by  dif- 
ferent baits,  and  hence  the  various  descriptions  we 
have  of  love.  The  subject  however  is  always  the  same, 
that  is,  the  union  of  a  man  with  a  woman.  When  the 
writer  has  put  them  both  in  one  bed,  the  romance  it 
finished. 

If  works  of  this  sort  differ  from  each  other,  it  is 
only  in  the  variety  of  means  employed  by  the  hero  in 
order  to  make  his  mistress  agree  to  this  rather  vulgar 
<*xpression,  I  want  to  lie  with  you*. 

The  style  of  the  romance  changes  according  to  the 
9ge  and  government  under  which  the  writer  lives,  an4 
|he  degree  of  idleness  he  gives  his  hero.     In  a  busy 


•  When  the  hero  of  a  comedy  or  a  tragedy  is  in  love,  they  both 

make  the  same  demand,  the  only  difiference  is  in  the  manner  oC 

e^cpressing  iU 

I  natioi^ 
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natioa  love  is  regarded  as  of  little  importance.  It  is 
incoDstaat,  and  as  fading  as  the  rose.  While  the 
lover  is  at  his  first  solicitations,  and  receives  the  first 
favours,  it  is  the  rose  in  bud.  At  the  first  pleasures 
the  bud  opens,  and  discovers  the  blowing  rose.  By 
repeated  pleasures  it  becomes  full  blown.  When  it 
has  attained  all  its  beauty,  it  begins  to  wither,  the 
leaves  drop  off,  and  it  dies  to  flourish  again  the  fol- 
lowing  year  ;  love  in  like  manner  withers  to  bloom 
again  with  a  new  mistress. 

Among  an  idle  people,  love  becomes  an  affair  of 
importance,  and  is  more  constant. 

What  cannot  discontent  and  idleness  operate  on  the 
manners  of  men.  If  among  people  of  fashion,  says 
Rochefoucault,  there  be  do  happy  marriages,  it  is  be* 
cause  in  France,  a  rich  woman  does  not  know  how  to 
pass  her  time.  Discontent  pursues  Iter.  She  would 
fly  from  it ;  takes  a  husband  and  contracts  debts. 
The  husband  raves  ;  she  will  not  hear  him.  They  irri- 
tate and  detest  each  other,  because  they  are  idle,  dis* 
contented,  and  unhappy  (3).  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
wife  of  a  labourer  or  plowman.  In  this  state,  the  has- 
band  and  wife  love  each  other,  because  they  are  em- 
ployed and  mutually  useful  to  each  other.  TTie  wife 
watches  over  her  domestic  affairs,  and  nurses  her  child* 
ren,  while  the  husband  labours  in  the  field. 

Idleness  is  often  the  mother  of  vice,  and  always  of 
discontent.  It  is  even  in  religion  that  a  remedy  ia 
sought  against  this  discontent. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


6f  religion  and  its   ceremonies,  consi* 
d£r£d  as  a  remedy   against   disquie* 

TUDE. 

Xn  India,  where  the  land  produces  withoQt  culture 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  an  idle  people, 
what,  says  a  learned  Englishman,  can  preserve  them 
from  discontent,  but  religion  and  its  numerous  rites. 
So  that  purity  of  soul  requires  there  so  many  supersti- 
tious rites  and  ceremonies,  that  there  is  no  Indian,  how 
careful  soever  he  may  be,  that  does  not  commit  every 
instant  some  crime  by  which  God  will  be  irritated,  till 
the  priests,  enriched  by  the  offerings  of  the  sinner,  are 
appeased  and  satisfied.  The  life  of  an  Indian  is  in 
consequence  nothing  more  than  a  perpetual  purifica« 
tion,  ablution,  and  penitence. 

In  Europe  when  women  attain  a  certain  age,  and 
leaveoif  paint,  gallants,  and  frequenting  the  theatres, 
they  sink  into  an  insupportable  discontent.  What  is 
to  .be  done.  They  must  substitute  new  occupations 
in  the  place  of  the  old,  become  devout,  and  enjoia 
themselves  a  number  of  pious  duties;  go  every  dayio 
mass,  to  vespers,  to  a  htrmon,  to  vi;iit  their  confessor, 
and  fast.  We  like  better  to  be  lean  than  discontented. 
But  at  what  age  does  this  metamorphoitis  take  place  i 

Commonlj 
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mooly  about  forty-five  or  fifty.  This  is  the  time  whea 
women  begin  to  see  the  devil  :  their  prejudices  then 
represent  him  to  their  minds  in  a  lively  manner. 

It  18  with  prejudices  as  with  the  flower  de  luce*^ 
the  mark  is  sometimes  visible,  but  the  confessor  and 
executioner  easily  make  them  re-appear.  Now  if 
mankind  seek,  even  in  a  puerile  devotion  the  means  of 
escaping  from  disquietude,  that  malady  must  be  very 
common  and  very  cruel.  What  remedy  can  be  found 
for  it  ?  None  that  is  efficacious  ;  palliatives  only  can 
be  here  applied  ;  among  these  the  arts  of  amenity  are 
the  most  powerful,  and  it  doubtless  arises  from  discon- 
tent that  they  are  improved. 

It  has  been  said  of  chance,  that  it  is  the  common 
parent  of  all  discoveries.  Now,  if  corporeal  wants  may, 
after  chance,  be  regarded  as  the  inventors  of  the  useful 
arts,  the  want  of  amusement  ought  to  be  regarded,  in 
like  manner,  after  the  same  chance,  as  the  inventor  of 
the  arts  of  amenity. 

Their  object  is  to  excite  in  us  such  sensations  as 
will  preserve  us  from  discontent.  Now,  such  sensa- 
tions are  the  more  efficacious  in  proportion  as  they 
ale  strong  and  distinct. 

The  object  of  these  arts  is  to  affect,  and  the  several 
inles  of  poetry  and  eloquence  are  nothing  more  than 
the  means  of  producing  affecting  sensations. 

*  Frendi  criminals  used  to^be  sometimes  branded  with  a  flower 
^Kice!    T. 
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To  affect  is  the  principle,  and  the  precepts  of  rhetor 
ric  are  its  amplifications  or  consequences.  It  is  be* 
cause  the  rhetoricians  have  not  equally  perceived  the 
full  extent  of  this  idea,  that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
pointing  out  its  source. 

My  subject  authorises  this  investigation.  It  is  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  remedies  applied  agiunst  discontent, 
that  we  become  the  better  acquainted  with  its  nature* 


CHAP.  XIII. 


OF   THE    ARTS  OF   AMENITY,  AND  OF  THOSE  OF  THIt 
KIND  THAT  ARE  CALLED  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

X  H  fi  object  of  these  arts,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  to 
please,  and  consequently  to  excite  in  us  such  sensa- 
tions, as  without  being  painful  are  strong  and  lively. 
When  a  work  produces  this  effect  it  meets  with  ap* 
plause  •. 


*  In  the  pleasing  art,  the  more  lively  a  sensation  is,  ^  vamt 
beautiful  the  object  that  produces  it  is  esteemed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  more  strong  a  disagreeable  sensation  is,  the  more  ugly  or 
frightful  the  object  is  thought  by  which  it  is  produced.  When 
\i-e judge  from  our  own  sensations^  that  is,  for  ourselves^  our|u4g- 
roentsare  always  just    When  we  judge  from  prejudicesy  tbal  it 

7  The 
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The  beautiful  is  that  which  strikes  us  forciblv,  and 
by  the  expression,  a  kfWicMge  of  the  beautiful,  is 
meant  the  means  of  exciting  in  us  sensations  which 
are  the  more  agreeable  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
new  and  distinct. 

It  is  to  the  means  of  producing  this  eflfect  that  all  the 
various  rules  of  poetry  and  eloquence  may  be  reduced. 

If  we  seek  novehv  in  the  work  of  an  artist,  it  is  be- 
cause  novelty  produces  a  sensation  of  surprize,  a  lively 
emotion.  If  we  would  have  an  author  think  for  him- 
self, and  despise  him  who  copies  after  others,  it  is  be- 
cause works  of  that  kind  present  to  our  minds  such 
ideas  only  as  are  too  trite  to  make  strong  impressions 
on  us. 

Why  do  we  require  of  the  writers  of  romance  and 
tragedies,  extraordinary  characters  and  new  situa- 
tions i  From  a  desire  of  being  affected  :  and  such  si- 
tuations and  characters  are  necessary  to  excite  in  us 
lively  sensations. 


after  ^thcrs,  our  judgments  are  al\va)'s  faJise  ;  aod  these  are  our 
most  common  judgments. 

I  open  a  modem  book  :  the  impressions  it  makes  on  me  are 
more  agreeable  than  those  of  an  ancient  author  ;  I  even  read  the 
latter  uith  disgust :  no  matter  ;  it  is  the  ancient  I  extol.  Why  ? 
Because  the  generations  of  mankind  are  the  echoes  of  each  other, 
and  ve  esteem  from  the  report  of  others,  even  those  very  works 
that  give  us  disgust. 

Envy,  moreover,  foibids  us  to  admire  a  contemporary,  and 
«nvy  influences  almost  all  our  judgments.  To  humble  the  living 
how  many  eulogies  are  lavished  on  the  dead 
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Habit  dimioishes  tbe  viTacitj  of  ao  impressioo.  I 
see  with  iodiflTerence  what  I  always  see,  and  even  the 
beautifoi  ceases  to  be  so  to  me.  I  hare  so  often  be- 
held the  son,  that  sea,  this  landscape,  and  fine  woman, 
that  to  excite  my  attention  or  admiraticm,  the  sun 
must  paint  the  heavens  with  coloors  more  lively  than 
common,  the  sea  mnst  be  ravaged  by  storms,  the  land- 
scape mast  appear  with  uncommon  histre,  and  the 
woman  present  herself  to  me  under  a  new  form. 

The  condnnance  of  the  same  sensations  renden 
them  m.  length  insensible  to  os,  and  hence  thai  incon- 
stancy and  love  of  novelty,  common  to  all  men;  for 
all  would  be  afiected  in  a  strong  and  lively  manner*. 

If  all  objects  strongly  affect  youth,  it  is  because  aB 
objects  are  new.  With  regard  to  compositions,  if  the 
taste  of  youth  be  less  judicious  than  that  of  maturer 
age,  it  is  because  that  age  has  less  sensibility,  and  the 
correctness  of  taste  supposes,  perhaps,  a  certain  diffi- 
culty in  being  moved.  But  man  will  be  affected.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  the  plan  of  a  work  be  new,  we 
require,  if  it  be  possible,  that  all  the  circumstances  of 
it  be  new  likewise.  The  reader  would  have  every  verse, 
every  line,  every  word^  excite  a  sensation  in  him.  So 
Boileau  says  on  this  subject,  in  one  of  his  epistles ;  if 


*  The  work  the  mo&t  deipsed,  is  oot  the  work  that  has  most 
hults,  but  that  void  of  beauties ;  h  falk  from  tbe  hands  of  the  read- 
er, because  it  does  not  excite  anr  Ihreij  sessatiom  in  him. 
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his  verses  please,  it  is  not  because  tbey  are  all  equally 
correct,  elegant,  and  harmonious* 

Mais  moo  vers  bien  on  mal,  dit  toujours  quelqoe  chose. 
But  my  verse  good  or  bad,  still  has  something  to  say. 

In  fact  the  verses  of  this  poet  contain  almost  always 
an  idea  or  an  image,  and  consequently  almost  always 
excite  a  sensation  in  us.  The  more  lively  the  sensa- 
tion  is,  the  more  beautiful  the  verse  appears,  and  when 
it  makes  the  strongest  impression  possible  it  becomes 
sublime*. 

It  is  therefore  by  the  greater   or  less  force  that  ^^e 
distinguish  the  beautiful  from  the  sublime. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


OF   THE    SUBLIME. 


The  only  way  to  form  an  idea  of  the  word  sublime, 
is  to  recollect  the  passages  cited  as  such  by  Longinus, 
Despreaux,  and  most  of  the  rhetoricians. 


*  The  more  forcibly  we  are  affected,  the  more  happy  we  are  ; 
provided  however  the  sensations  be  not  painful.  But  in  what 
Slate  do  men  feel  the  most  of  this  sort  of  sensations  ?  Perhaps  in 
that  of  a  man  of  letters,  or  an  artist.  It  b  in  the  workshops  of  the 
artists,  perhaps,  that  we  should  look  for  happy  men. 

8  3  What 
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What  the  impressions  excited  in  us  by  those  pas* 
sages  have  in  common,  is  what  con^ititutes  the  sublime. 

The  better  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  sublime^ 
I  shall  distinguish  it  into  two  sorts^  the  one  of  imagery, 
the  other  of  sentiment. 

OF   SUBLIME    IMAGES. 

To  what  sort  of  sensation  is  given  the  name  of  sob* 
lime  i 

To  the  strongest,  when  it  does  not,  as  I  have  said, 
produce  pain. 

What  perception  produces  this  sensation  in  us  ? 

That  of  fear  :  fear  is  the  daughter  of  pain ;  and 
makes  us  recollect  the  idea  of  it. 

Why  does  this  idea  make  the  strongest  impression 
on  us  ?  Because  an  excess  ol  pain  excites  in  us  a  more 
lively  sensation  than  an  excess  of  pleasure,  for  there 
is  no  pleasure  that  produces  a  poignancy  of  sensation 
comparable  to  the  torture  felt  by  a  Ravaillac  or  a  Da- 
mien.  Of  all  passions  fear  is  the  strongest :  therefore 
the  sublime  is  always  the  effect  of  the  sensation  of  a 
terror  commenced. 

But  do  facts  agree  with  this  opinion  ?  To  be  certain 
of  this  let  us  examine  among  the  several  objects  of 
nature,  which  are  those  that  appear  to  us  sublime. 

They  are  the  immensity  of  the  heavens,  the  pro- 
fundity of  the  sea,  the  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  &c. 

Whence  arises  that  striking  impression  which  those 
great  objects  excite  in   us?  From  the    great  force 

th^y 
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Kolhing  it  sablime  but  what  prodacet  a  degree  of  terror 

I 

they  declare  to  exist  in  nature,  and  from  the  involun- 
tary comparison  we  make  between  that  force  and  our 
own  weakness.  At  that  view  we  feel  ourselves  seized 
with  a  certain  respect  which  always  supposes  in  us  a 
sensation  of  a  fear  or  terror  commenced. 

For  what  reason,  in  fact,  do  we  give  the  name  of 
Sublime  to  the  picture  in  which  Julio  Romano  repre- 
sents the  combat  of  the  Giants,  and  refuse  it  to  that  in 
which  Albano  has  painted  the  sports  of  the  Loves  f 
Is  it  more  easy  to  paint  a  Grace  than  a  Giant,  or  to 
colour  the  picture  of  the  toilet  of  Venus,  than  that  of 
the  field  of  battle  of  the  Titans  ?  No  :  but  when  Alba- 
no tnmsportsme  to  the  toilet  of  the  goddess,  nothing 
excites  in  me  the  sentiment  of  respect  and  terror.  I 
see  none  but  pleasing  objects,  and  consequently  give 
the  name  of  Agreeable  to  the  impressions  they  make 
on  me. 

On  the  contrary,  when  Julio  Romano  transports  me 
to  the  spot  where  the  sons  of  earth  heap  up  Ossa  on 
Pelion;  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  I  am 
necessarily  led  to  compare  my  strength  with  that  of 
the  giants  ;  and  convinced  of  my  weakness,  I  feel  a 
sort  of  secret  terror,  and  give  the  name  of  Sublime  to 
the  impression  of  fear  which  the  picture  makes  on  me. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Eumenides  by  what  art  did  £s- 
chylos  and  the  decorators  of  the  theatre  make  so  iively 
an  impression  on  the  Greeks  ?  By  presenting  them  with 
a  drama  and  decorations  that'wcre  tremendous.  These 
impressions   were   perhaps  horrible  to  some,  as  they 

8  4  were 
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wereezieoded  tren  to  paio.  Bot  the  ftame  imprcMoos 
]iKM)eraied,  woold  bare  been  generallj  ackoowledgcd 
a*  *ob!ime. 

The  sabtime  in  imageTj  tberefore  alwajt  foppofca 
ihtiemyiUom  of  a  iemr  begum  *,  and  cannot  be  pro- 
duced bjr  anj  other  lensalionf • 

WbenG<^  said.  Let  there  U  hght,emdng^wn% 
ibis  image  is  ftubtime.  Wbat  a  striking  pictnreb  that 
of  tbe  nniferse  produced  in  an  instant  oot  of  nothing 
bj  tbe  ligfat !  Bot  shooid  tochan  image  inspire  fear? 
Yes ;  becaote  it  is  necessarilfr  associated  in  oor  minds 
with  tbe  ideaof  tbe  Creator  of  soch  aprodigj;  and 
being  then  teized  in  an  infolnntarj  manner  wi&b  a 
dread  of  tbe  Aoibor  of  light,  lie  feel  tbe  sensation  of 
a  commeDcinz  terror. 

Are  ail  men  eqnaHir  stmck  bj  this  grand  image  r 
No  :  for  It  dues  not  appear  to  ail  with  equal  force. 
As  it  ii  froJi  iihat  we  know  that  we  attain  to  what  is 
nnkoowD,  to  coaceif  e  all  the  grandeur  of  this  image, 
we  iDOSt  represent  to  obrseUes  that  of  a  profoond 
night,  when  the  clouds  heaped  on  each  other  redouble 
tbe  darkness, II ben  tbe  jightning,  kindled  bj  the  winds, 

•  To  vSax  fort  f4  tiH^  if*  ts^xl,  woim*,  ziA  chxldrn  fsntai 
vth  t:<  rrrjHt  aridity  •  TVxw^  rA  rcbb^rriei  and  apportioai.  Sncii 
Kif.Tts  I'TT-fj  ;  th-f^  podv.e  tiu?  teuatjco  c^  a  ttzTfx  began,  2nd 

-f  If  Ji  5'^c^*Tai  ti^  Is "1:3=3  rnaiLe  more  o^oiojei  to  the  wicked 
r.^-.z.r.'j  V  la  'o  th.«^  z^.o:,  it  a  becaiae  czaa  fiai  more  fear  of  pao, 

tears 
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tears  the  clouds  asunder,  and  ^hen  by  Ihe  rei^eaied 
and  transient  Hashes,  the  sea,  the  plains,  tlie  forests, 
the  groves,  the  mountains,  and  the  ^hole  uuiversei 
each  instant  vanish,  and  again  appear. 

If  there  be  no  man  unatiected  by  this  scene,  what 
must  have  been  the  sensations  of  him,  >;iho  hav>  i^i: 
no  idea  of  light,  saw  it  for  the  tirst  time  give  t'orm  and 
colours  to  the  universe!^  With  what  admiration 
must  he  have  beheKI  the  sun,  the  producer  of  those 
wonders,  and  with  what  an  awful  fear  redected  on  the 
Being  who  had  created  it! 

Those  grand  images  that  imply  an  immense  force 

*  IIow  beautiful  soever  thb  image  may  l>e  in  itself,  I  agree 
with  Despreaux,  ttiat  it  still  owes  a  pait  of  its  beauty  to  the  brevity 
of  expresiMoii.  The  more  concise  an  expretssion  is,  the  more  sur^ 
prize  an  iuu^  excites.  Gi>d  sutd  i€t  iktrt  bt  /i^A/,  4M»d  li^ht  vms» 
All  the  meuiung  of  the  phrase  is  explained  in  the  Lst  word  u;)iii^. 
Now  its  pronuucutitHi,  almost  as  rapid  as  the  eil'ect>  of  the  light, 
prx^sents  in  an  iusunt  the  greatest  picture  the  numan  mind  can 
conceive. 

If  this  image  (says  Despreaux  on  this  subjects  had  been  dtl^ 
fuscvily  expressed  as  for  mstajice  in  the  follow  ing  manner  :  **  The 
'*  sovereign  ruler  of  all  things  commanded  the  light  to  fi^rm  it- 
*'  self,  and  at  the  instant  that  marvellous  work  called  light  wai 
**  formed:**  it  is  e%*ident  this  great  image  wouKi  not  have  had  the 
same  effeit  on  us.  Why  ?  Because  the  brevity  of  express^,  by 
exching  in  us  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  seiksatiiHi,  adds  to  the  most 
astonishing  impression  of  the  picture. 

•  If  the  cnticrsm  be  just,  the  English  version,  by  putting  the 
words  in  another  order  (let  there  l)e  light  and  there  was  light)  h» 
partly  destroyed  the  Inauty  ol  the  expnssioo.    T. 

in 
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in  natore  are  therefore  alone  sublime ;  it  is  tbey  alone 
that  inspire  us  with  sentiments  of  awe,  and  conse^ 
qoently  of  a  commencing  terror.  Such  are  those  of 
Homer,  when  to  give  a  grand  idea  of  the  power  oi  the 
Gods,  he  says 

Far  as  a  shepherd  from  some  point  on  high, 

0*er  the  wide  main  extends  his  boundless  eye. 

Thro*  such  a  s(>ace  of  air,  with  thand'ring  sound. 

Atone  long  leap  th'  immortal  coursers  bound. 

PoPK. 

And  such  is  this  other  image  of  the  same  poet : 

HeaT^n  in  loud  thimders  bids  the  trumpet  sound. 

And  wide  beneath  them  groans  the  rending  ground  ; 

Deep  in  the  dismal  regions  of  the  dead 

Th'  infernal  monarch  reared  his  horrid  head ; 

Leap'd  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  should  lay 

His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day. 

And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 

Abhor'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  Gods. 

Pope. 

If  the  name  of  Sublime  be  given  in  like  manner 
to  the  bold  compositions  of  the  adventurous  Milton, 
it  is  because  tiis  images,  always  grand,  excite  in  us  the 
same  sensation. 

In  physics,  grandeur  implies  great  force,  and  great 
force  commands  our  respect. 

This  is  what  constitutes  the  sublime  of  this  sort. 

OF   THE    SUBLIMITY  OF    SENTIMENT. 

The  myielf  of  Medea,  the  exclamation  of  Ajax,  the 
let  him  die  of  Corneiile^  the  oath  of  the  seven  chiefs  be- 
fore 
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fore  Thebes,  are  unanimously  oiled  bv  rlieioricians  as 
sublime;  and  I  conclude,  that  if  in  poy^ios  it  consists 
in  grandeur  and  force  of  images,  it  is  in  rnoraU  to  the 
grandeur  and  force  of  characters  that  we  give  in  like 
manner  the  name  of  Sublime.  It  is  not  Tnvrsus  at 
the  feet  of  his  mistress,  but  Scaevola  with  his  hand  ii 
the  burning  coals,  that  inspires  me  withre<(pect,  aluays 
mixed  with  some  degree  of  fear.  Every  great  cha- 
racter will  constantly  produce  the  sensation  of  a  terror 
commenced.     When  Neriua  says  to  Medea. 

Thy  people  hate  thee ;  fiiithless  is  thy  spouse  ; 
For  thee,  what  rest  against  so  many  toes? 
M>^lf ! 

That  word  astonishes  ;  it  supposes  in  Medea  so  much 
confidence  in  the  force  of  her  art,  and  especially  in 
her  character,  that,  struck  with  her  audacity,  the  hearer 
is  at  the  word  mtptlf  seized  with  a  certain  degree  of 
respect  and  terror. 

Such  is  the  effect  produced  by  the  confidence  Ajax 
has  in  his  own  strength  and  courage,  when  he  cries  out* 

Great  God  let  darkness  from  our  eyes  be  driv'n. 
And  tight  against  us  by  the  light  ofheav'n^. 

Such  confidence  creates  respect  in  the  most  intrepid. 
The  hi  him  die  of  old  Horace,  excites  the  same  im- 
pression.    A  man  in  whom  a  passion  for  honour  and 


*  This  may  be  very  sublime  in  Homer,  but  woold  be  mera 
bombast  in  a  modem  writer.    T. 

for 
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for  Rome  is  exalted  to  such  a  degree  as  to  disregard 
the  death  of  a  son  he   loves,  must  commaDd  respect. 
With  regard  to  the  oath  of  the  seven  chiefs  before 
Thebes. 

The  seven,  a  warlike  leader  in  each  chief. 
Stood  round,  and  o'er  the  brazen  shield  they  slew 
A  sullen  bull,  then  plunging  deep  their  hands 
Into  the  foaming  gore,  with  oath  invok'd 
Mars,  and  £nuo,  and  blood-thirsting  terror*. 

Such  an  oath  announced  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs 
a  desperate  vengeance.  But  as  this  vengeance  could 
not  fall  on  the  auditors,  vehence  arose  the  fear  i 

From  the  association  of  certain  ideas. 


*  Perhaps  some  people  may  think  the  followinjg  passage  in  an 

English  author,  equally  sublime  with  any  of  the  foregoing,  and 

superior  to  most  of  them  : 

Look  then  abroad  thro'  nature  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres. 

And  speak,  O  man !  does  this  capacious  scene 

With  half  the  kindling  majesty  dilate 

The  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose 

Refulgent,  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fate. 

Amid  the  croud  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  call'd  aloud 

On  Tully's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  Hail  I 

For  lo  !  the  tyrant  prostrate  in  the  dust. 

And  Rome  again  is  free  ? 

Akbnside.    T« 

That 
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Of  the  Mblioke  in  bpcculalive  ideas. 

'^'t  ■  -  ■    ■  ■        ■      ■  ■  . 

That  of  terror  is  always  associated  in  the  mind  with 
the  idea  of  strength  and  power.  They  are  united  «s 
the  ideas  of  cause  and  effect. 

Am  I  the  favourite  of  a  king  or  an  enchanter  ?  Mj 
tender  respectful  friendship  is  always  mixed  with  some 
fear ;  and  in  the  good  they  do  me^  I  always  perceive 
the  evil  they  can  do  me. 

Moreover^  if  the  sentiment  of  pain,  as  I  have  said, 
be  the  most  poignant,  and  if  it  be  to  the  most  poig- 
nant impression,  when  not  too  painful,  that  we  give 
the  name  of  Sublime,  the  sensation  of  the  sublime^  as 
experience  proves,  must  always  include  a  terror  com- 
menced. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  sublime  is  most  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  beautiful. 

OF   THE    SUBLIMB    IN    SPECULATIVE    IDEAS. 

Are  there  any  philosophic  ideas  to  which  the  rhe- 
toricians give  the  name  of  Sublime  ?  None.  Why  ? 
Because  the  most  general  and  fruitful  ideas  of  this  sort, 
are  not  conceived  but  by  a  small  number  of  those  who 
can  rapidly  perceive  all  their  consequences. 

Such  thoughts  may  without  doubt  awaken  a  great 
number  of  sensations,  produce  a  long  chain  of  ideas, 
which,  seized  as  soon  as  presented,  may  excite  in  us 
strong  impressions,  but  not  of  the  sort  of  those  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  sublime. 

If  there  be  no  geometric  axioms  cited  by  the  rhe- 
toricians as  Sublime,  it  is  because  we  cannot  give  that 

name 
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to  ideas  to  which  the  ignorant,  and  consequently  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  are  insensible. 
It  is  therefore  evident, 

1.  That  the  beautiful  is  what  makes  on  most  men  a 
strong  impression. 

2.  That  the  sublime  makes  a  still  stronger  impression, 
that  is  always  mixed  with  a  certain  sensation  of  awe 
or  commencing  terror. 

3.  That  we  Measure  the  beauty  of  a  work  by  the 
impression  more  or  less  strong  which  it  makes  on  us. 

4.  That  all  the  rules  of  poetry  laid  down  by  the  rhe- 
toricians are  nothing  more  than  the  several  means  of 
exciting  in  men  sensations  strong  or  agreeable. 


CHAP.  XV. 


or  THE  TAB1BTT  AND  SIMPLICITY  REQUISITE  12C 
ALL  WORKS,  AND  ESPECIALLY  IN  WORKS  OF 
AMENITY. 

^V^HY  do  we  require  so  much  variety  in  works  of 
amenity  ?  Because,  as  la  Mothe  says,  disgust  is  the  child 
of  uniformity.  Sensations  of  the  same  nature  soon 
cease  to  make  impressions  that  are  strong  and  agree- 
able. There  are  no  objects  so  beautiful  as  not  to  tire 
by  a  long  contemplation.    The  sun  is  beautiful,  and 

yet 
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yet  the  little  girl  io  the  Oracle  cries  out,  /  haveseem  the 
sun  so  often  !  A  fine  woman  is  to  a  young  lover  an  object 
still  more  beautiful  than  the  sun  :  vet  how  manv  lovers 
cry  out  in  like  manner,  /  hate  seen  my  wtisiress  90  ofiem^! 

An  aversion  to  disgust,  and  a  want  of  agreeable  sen-* 
sationsy  makes  us  long  incessantly  for  such  ns  are  new* 
If  we  desire  in  consequence,  variety  in  the  detail,  and 
simplicity  in  the  plan,  it  is  because  such  ideas  are  more 
complete,  more  distinct,  and  more  proper  to  produce 
lively  impressions. 

Ideas  difficult  to  comprehend,  are  never  forcibly  fek. 
When  a  picture  is  too  crowded  with  figures,  or  the 
plan  of  a  work  too  complex,  it  excites  in  us  only  dnil 
and  faint  ideas f.    Such   is  the  sensation  felt  at  the 


*  It  is  doubtless  ver}'  ag;recable,  said  the  president  Ilainault* 
to  meet  one's  mistress  at  tlie  rendezvous ;  but  when  she  is  not  a  new 
mistress,  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  go  tliere  and  not  meet  her. 

f  The  plan  of  Heraclius  appeared  at  first  too  complex  to  the 
polite  worid ;  it  required  too  much  of  their  attention.  Boileau 
alludes  to  this  tragedy  in  these  veises  of  his  Art  of  Poetn*. 

Je  me  ris  d'un  auteur  qui  lent  a  s'exprimer, 
De  ce  qu'il  rent  d'aboid  ne  sait  pas  mUnformer, 
£t  qui  debrouillant  mal  une  penible  intrigue, 
D'un  divertissement  me  £adt  une  fatigue 
J'aimerois  mieux  encore  qu'il  declinat  son  nora,  &c. 

•*  I  laugh  at  the  author  who  is  a  long  time  in  explaining  hrniself, 
"  who  does  not  know  how  to  tell  me  his  intention  at  once,  but  by 
*'  badly  unfolding  an  intricate  plot,  makes  a  fotigue  of  a  diversion. 
"  1  had  rather  he  would  decline  his  name.*' 

sight 
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tight  of  one  of  those  Gothic  temples  that  the  architect 
has  loaded  with  sculpture  :  the  eye,  distracted  aod  fa- 
tigued by  the  great  number  of  omameots,  cannot  fix 
itself  without  a  painful  effort. 

Too  many  sensations  at  the  same  time  create  confu- 
son  ;  their  multiplicity  destroys  their  effect.  In  build- 
ings of  the  same  extent,  that  is  the  most  striking  of 
which  the  eye  can  easily  survey  the  whole  together, 
and  of  which  every  part  makes  the  most  perfect  and 
distinct  impression  on  the  mind.  The  simple,  noUe, 
and  majestic  architecture  of  the  Greeks  is,  for  this 
reason,  always  preferred  to  the  light,  confused,  and 
ift>proportioned  buildings  of  the  Goths. 

If  what  I  have  here  said  of  architecture  be  applied 
to  works  of  literature,  it  will  be  found  that  to  produce 
a  great  effect,  they  must  in  like  manner,  explain  them- 
selves clearly,  and  constantly  present  distinct  and  com- 
plete ideas.  For  this  reason  an  observance  of  the  law 
of  custom  in  the  ideas,  the  images,  and  the  sentiments, 
lutt  been  always  expressly  enjoined  by  rhetoricians. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.XVL 


OF    THE    LAW   OF    CUSTOM. 

Idea,  image,     sentimeot ;   in   a  book    every  part 
ahould  be  prepared  and  finally  concur. 

An  image  false  in  itself  disgusts.  If  a  painter  should 
draw  a  bed  of  roses  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  those 
two  incoherent  and  unnatural  images  would  be  dis- 
pleasing. The  imagination  would  not  know  where  to 
fix  the  roots  of  the  roses^  nor  conceive  by  what  means 
the  stalk  was  supported. 

Even  an  image  true  in  itself,  still  displeases  me  whea 
it  is  not  in  its  proper  place,  when  nothing  conducts 
and  prepares  it.  We  do  not  sufficiently  recollect, 
that  in  good  works  almost  all  their  beauties  are  local. 
I  shall  take  for  example  a  rapid  succession  of  true 
and  different  paintings.  Such  a  succession  is  in  ge- 
neral agreeable,  as  exciting  in  us  lively  sensations.  To 
produce  this  effect  however,  it  must  be  skilfully  pre- 
pared. 

I  love  to  pass  with  Isis,  or  the  cow  lo,  from  the 
burning  climates  of  the  torrid  zone  to  those  dens, 
those  rocks  of  ice,  on  which  the  sun  obliquely  shines* 
But  the  contrast  of  those  images  would  not  produce  a 
lively  impression  oo  me,  if  the  poet,  by  declaring  all 

VOL.  11.  m  the 
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the  power  of  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  had  notalready  pre- 
pared me  for  the  sudden  change  of  the  picture. 

Let  what  I  here  say  of  images  be  applied  to  senti- 
ments. That  they  may  make  a  strong  impression  on 
the  theatre,  they  must  be  conducted  and  prepared  with 
art.  Those  with  which  a  character  is  animated,  must 
be  such  as  are  peculiar  to  the  position  in  which  be  is 
placed,  and  the  passion  with  which  he  is  possessed  (4). 

For  want  of  an  exact  conformity  between  the  posi- 
tion and  sentiments  of  a  hero,  the  sentiments  become 
false  ;  and  the  spectator  not  perceiving  in  him  the 
source  of  those  sentiments,  feels  a  sensation  the  less 
lively  as  it  is  the  more  confused. 

From  sentiment  let  us  pass  to  ideas.  Have  I  a  new 
truth  to  present  to  the  world  ?  That  truth,  almost  al- 
ways too  difficult  for  the  generality  of  men,  is  at  first 
comprehended  but  by  a  small  number  of  them.  If  I 
would  have  it  generally  received,  I*must  previously  pre- 
pare their  minds ;  I  must  lead  them'to  it  by  degrees,  and 
at  last  bring  them  to  a  point  of  view  from  which  they 
may  distinctly  behold  it.  But  is  it  sufficient  to  deduce 
this  truth  from  a  simple  fact  or  principle ?  No:  to  the 
precision  of  the  idea  I  must  join  the  perspicuity  of  ex- 
pression. 

It  is  to  this  last  quality  of  perspicuity  that  almost  all 
the  rules  of  style  relate. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XVIL 


OF    PERSPICUITY   OF    STYLE* 

XT  is  not  sufficient  that  our  ideas  be  clear  and 
just.  To  communicate  them  to  oihers  we  must  kn:)i? 
how  to  express  them  with  precision.  Words  are  the 
representative  signs  of  our  ideas.  When  the  signs  are 
obscure,  the  ideas  are  so  likewise  ;  that  is,  when  the 
signification  of  the  words  has  not  been  precisely  de- 
termined. 

In  general,  all  that  we  call  turns  and  happy  expres- 
sions, are  only  those  turns  and  expressions  that  are 
most  proper  to  express  our  thoughts  clearly.  It  is 
therefore  to  perspicuity  as  I  have  said,  that  almost  all 
•the  rules  of  style  may  be  reduced. 

Why  is  ambiguity  of  expression  regarded  as  the 
principal  fault  in  all  writings  ?  Because  ambiguity  in 
the  words  extends  to  the  ideas,  renders  tliem  obscure, 
and  prevents  that  lively  impression  they  should  make 
on  us. 

If  we  require  an  author  to  be  diversified  in  his  style, 
and  in  the  turns  of  his  phrases,  it  is  because  uniform 
turns  dull  the  attention ;  and  the  attention   once  ren- 

R  %  dered 
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All  the  rales  of  style  may  be  referred  to  perspicuity. 

dered  stupid,  ideas  and  images  offer  themselves  less 
clearly  to  the  mind,  and  produce  but  weak  impressions. 
Why  do  we  require  conciseness  in  style  ?  Because 
the  shortest  expression,  when  it  is  proper,  is  always 
the  clearest ;  and  that  we  may  constantly  apply  to 
style  these  verses  of  Despreaux, 

Tout  ce  qu'on  dit  de  trop  est  fade  Sc  rebutant : 
L'Esprit  rassasi^  le  rejette  a  I'instant 

All  that  is  said  too  much  is  insipid  and  disgustful :  the  satiated 
mind  rejects  it  in  an  instant. 

If  purity  and  correctness  be  required  in  any  work  ; 
it  is  because  they  both  assist  in  rendering  it  more  per- 
spicuous. 

Lastly,  why  do  we  read  with  so  much  pleasure  those 
writers  who  express  their  ideas  by  brilliant  images  f 
Because  their  ideas  thereby  become  more  striking, 
more  clear  and  distinct,  in  a  word,  more  proper  to 
make  a  lively  impression  on  us.  It  is  therefore  to  per- 
spicuity alone  that  all  the  rules  of  style  may  be  re* 
ferred. 

But  do  men  annex  the  same  idea  to  the  word  styled 
This  word  may  be  taken  in  two  different  senses. 

it  may  be  either  regarded  as  a  more  or  less  happy 
manner  of  expressing  our  ideas  ;  and  it  is  in  this  point 
of  view  I  consider  it. 

Or  a  more  extensive  signification  may  be  given  to 
the  word,  by  confounding  the  idea  with  the  expres- 
sion of  thai  idea. 

7  It 
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DiCrrcac*  b«iwcqi  good  and  ^mI  wriU»f . 


It  is  in  the  last  sense  that  M.  Beccaria,  in  a  disser- 
tation full  of  spirit  and  sagacity,  says,  that  to  write 
well  we  should  furnish  our  minds  with  an  infinity  of 
ideas  accessory  to  the  subject  of  which  we  treat.  In 
this  sense  the  art  of  writing  is  the  art  of  exciting  in 
the  reader  a  great  number  of  sensations,  aud  we  are 
deficient  in  style  only  because  we  are  deficient  in  ideas. 

For  what  reason  in  fact  does  a  man  write  well  on  one 
matter,  and  ill  on  another  r  He  is  not  ignorant  either 
of  the  happy  turns,  or  of  the  propriety  of  the  words 
of  his  language.  To  what  then  attribute  the  weakness 
of  bis  style  ?  To  the  want  of  ideas. 

But  what  do  men  in  general  mean  by  a  well  written 
work  i  A  work  clearly  conceived.  The  public  judge 
only  by  the  effect  of  the  whole  ;  and  that  judgment  is 
just,  when  it  is  not  proposed,  as  here,  to  distinguish 
the  ideas  from  the  manner  of  expressing  them.  The 
true  judges  of  this  manner  are  the  national  writers, 
and  it  is  on  them  also  the  reputation  of  a  poet  de- 
pends ;  whose  principal  merit  consists  in  the  elegance 
of  diction. 

The  reputation  of  the  philosopher,  sometimes  more 
extensive,  is  more  independent  of  the  pidgment  of  a 
single  nation.  The  truth  and  sagacity  of  ideas  is  the 
principal  merit  of  a  philosophical  work,  and  of  those 
all  people  are  judges. 

Let  not  the  philosopher  however  imagine,  in  con- 
sequence of  thb^  that  he  may  neglect  the  ornamenu  of 

R  3  style. 
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Style.    There  are  do  frritings  which  the  bemty  of  ex- 
pressioo  does  not  embellish. 

To  please  a  reader,  we  most  always  make  strong 
impressioDs  on  him.  The  necessity  of  affecting  him 
either  by  the  force  of  expression  or  by  ideas,  has  been 
constantly  recommended  by  tft  rhetoricians  and  wri- 
ters of  cTery  age.  The  several  roles  of  the  art  of  poe- 
try, as  I  have  already  said,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
means  of  prodocing  this  effect. 

When  an  aothor  is  <leficient  in  frets,  and  cannot 
fix  oor  attention  by  the  grandeor  of  his  images  or 
his  thooghts ;  if  his  s^le  be  rapid,  concise,  and  chaste, 
one  continoed  series  of  el^;ance,  it  will  sometimes 
cxHiceal  his  impotence*.  The  writer  who  is  poor  in 
ideas,  shoold  be  rich  in  words,  and  sobstitnte  for  the 
excellence  of  thooghts  a  brilliancy  of  expression. 

This  is  a  recreipt  of  which  men  of  genios  themselves 
have  sometimes  made  use.  I  might  cite  for  example 
certain  parts  of  the  works  of  M.  Roosseau,  where  we 
find  nothing  hot  a  mass  of  contradictory  ideas  and 
principles.  He  affords  hot  little  instroction,  bat  his 
polooring,  always  animated,  entertains  and  delights. 

The  art  of  writing  consists  therefore  in  the  art  of 
exciting  sensations.  So  that  the  president  Mootes- 
quieo  himself  has  sometimes  prodoced  admiration,  and 
astonished  the  mind  by  ideas  more  brilliant  than  jost. 


^  It  is  perhaps  as  extiaordiiiarT  to  find  a  good  writer  in  a  man 
#f  mediocntr,  »  a  bad  one  id  a  ican  of  difcenmieat. 

If 
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If  by  their  fallacy  being  known,  his  ideas  do  not  con- 
tinue to  make  the  same  impression,  it  is  because,  ia 
matters  of  instruction,  truth  alone  is  beautiful  and  ob- 
tains a  durable  esteem. 

When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  ideas,  a  whimsical  ar* 
rangement  of  words  may  sometimes  amuse  the  reader, 
and  produce  a  lively  sensation. 

Expressions  that  are  strong*,  obscure,  and  uncom- 
mon, may  supply,  on  a  first  reading,  a  vacuity  of 
thought.  A  capricious  word  or  obsolete  expression^ 
will  excite  a  surprize,  and  every  surprize  an  impression 
more  or  less  strong.  The  epistles  of  the  poet  Rous- 
seau are  a  proof  of  this. 

In  every  species,  especially  in  that  of  amenity,  the 
beauty  of  a  work  is  measured  by  the  sensation  it  makes 
on  us.  The  more  complete  and  distinct  this  sensa- 
tion is,  the  more  lively  is  the  impression  it  makes.  All 
poetics  are  nothing  more  than  a  commentary  on  this 
simple  principle^  and  a  developement  of  its  primitive 
rule. 

When  the  rhetoricians  repeat  after  each  other,  that 

*  A  fiibe  idea  requires  an  obscure  impressioo.  An  ecror 
clearly  expressed  is  presently  discovered.  To  dare  to  express 
our  thoughts  fuUy»  is  to  show  we  are  sure  of  their  truth.  The 
quacks  of  every  soil  write  obscurely.  There  is  no  8ch<>ol  divine 
who  can  say  with  Boileau,  My  thoughts  ahorn^  present  themsehes 
tohroadday. 

Mo  pemic  tm  gnmd  Jomr  toujoMrs  s^qffre  4*  s* expose. 

R  4  the 
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the  perfection  of  the  works  of  art  depends  on  their  ex- 
act resemblance  to  those  of  nature,  they  deceive  them- 
selves :  experience  proves  that  the  beauty  of  works  of 
this  sort,  consists  less  in  an  exact  imitation,  than  in  an 
improved  imitation  of  nature. 


CHAP.  XVIII. 


or  AN  IMPROVED  IMITATION  OF  NATURE. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  there  are  found  works 
that  have  no  model,  and  whose  merit  is  consequently 
independent  of  any  resemblance  to  known  objects. 
The  palace  of  a  monarch  is  not  modelled  after  the 
palace  of  the  universe  ;  nor  the  concords  of  our  music 
adapted  to  that  of  the  celestial  spheres  ;  those  sounds 
have  never  yet  struck  any  mortal  ear. 

The  only  works  of  art  whose  merit  consists  in  an 
exact  imitation  of  nature,  are  the  figures  of  men,  brutes, 
fruit,  flowers,  8cc.  In  almost  every  other  species  it  is 
in  an  embellished  imitation  of  nature  that  the  merit  of 
the  work  consists. 

When  Racine,  Corneille,  or  Voltaire,  bring  a  hero 
on  the  stage^  they  make  him  say,  in  a  manner  the  most 
concise,   the  mostelegaut|  and  harmonious,  precisely 

what 
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In  what  respect  poets  depart  from  and  imitate  nature. 

what  he  ought  to  say.  Yet  no  hero  ever  talked  in 
such  a  manner.  It  is  impossible  that  Mahomet,  Zo* 
pynis,  Pompey^  Sertorius^  8cc.  whatever  capacity  we 
may  suppose  tfeem  to  have  had, 

].  Always  spoke  in  verse*. 

S.  That  in  their  conversations  they  always  used  the 
most  concise  and  most  correct  expressions. 

3.  That  they  pronounced  discourses  extempore, 
which  two  other  great  men,  such  as  Corneille  and  Vol- 
taire, were  sometimes  a  fortnight  or  a  month  in  com- 
posing. 

In  what  did  the  great  poets  imitate  nature  ?  In 
making  their  characters  always  talk  in  a  manner  con- 
formable to  the  passions  with  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  animated  f .  In  all  other  respects  they 
embellished  nature,  and  they  did  right. 

But  how  is  nature  to  be  embellished  ?  All  onf  ideas 
come  to  us  by  the  senses  ;  we  cannot  compose  but 
after  what  we  have  seen.    How  can  we  conceive  any 

*  And  what  is  still  more  absurd^  according  to  the  French  trage- 
dies, in  rhyme.    T. 

f  On  the  stage  the  hero  ought  always  to  express  himself  in  con- 
formity to  his  character  and  situation.  The  poet  cannot  here  inu- 
tate  nature  too  closely.  But  he  ought  to  adorn  it  by  collecting  in 
a  conversation  of  perhaps  lialf  an  hour«  all  the  remarkable  strokes 
in  the  whole  life  of  the  hero. 

Perhaps  Moliere  made  all  the  miseries  of  the  age  contribute  to 
the  character  of  his  Miser ;  as  Phidias  all  the  strongmen  of  his 
age  to  the  model  of  his  Hercules. 

thing 
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tautatioM  of  Bstare  is  the  flue  utiL 

It  ■  I  ■  aa:B^a» 

thiog  beyoad  natore?  and  tnppose  we  coald  coa« 
ceive  it ;  by  what  means  could  we  commanicate  the 
idea  to  another  i  I  answer,  as  in  descripdon,  for  ex- 
ample, what  we  understand  by  a  new  composition, 
is  properly  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of 
objects  already  known ;  yet  this  new  assemblage  is 
sufficient  to  astonish  the  imagination,  and  excite  in»* 
pressions  the  more  strong  in  proportion  as  they  are 
more  new. 

Of  what  do  the  painters  and  sculptors  compose  a 
sphinx  i  Of  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  the  body  of  a 
lion,  and  the  head  of  a  woman*  How  was  the  Venus 
of  Apelles  composed  ?  Of  all  the  beauties  contained 
in  the  bodies  of  the  ten  most  beautiful  women  in 
Greece.  It  was  thus  that  by  embellishing,  Apelles 
imitated  nature :  and  after  his  example,  painters  and 
poets  have  since  dug  the  dens  of  the  Gorgons,  model- 
led the  Typhous,  constructed  the  palaces  of  Fairies  and 
Goddesses,  and  in  short,  decorated  with  all  the  riches 
of  genius  the  various  fortunate  places  of  their  habi- 
tation. 

Suppose  a  poet  were  to  describe  the  garden  of  Love. 
The  icy  and  mortal  breath  of  Boreas  would  never  there 
be  felt,  but  the  Zephyrs  would  sweep  over  the  alleys 
of  roses  to  blow  the  flowers  and  gatiier  their  odours. 
The  sky  would  there  be  constantly  pure  and  serene. 
Ho  cloud  would  ever  obscure  it.  There  would  be  no 
mire  in  the  fields,  no  insects  in  the  air,  or  vipers  in 
the  woods.    The  mountains  would  be  there  crowned 

with 
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In  whal  maimer  poetry  embellishes  nature. 

•    i^— ^  111  ■  ^^-^— 

with  orange  trees  aad  pomegranates  in  flower,  the 
plains  covered  with  waving  corn,  and  the  vallies  tra- 
versed by  a  thousand  rivulets,  or  watered  by  a  majes- 
tic stream,  whose  vapours  elevated  by  the  sun,  and 
collected  in  the  reservoir  of  the  heavens,  would  never 
be  sufficiently  condensed  to  descend  in  rain  upon  the 
v^  earth. 

The  poet  would  place  in  this  garden  ambrosial  foun- 
tains overshadowed  with  trees  bearing  golden  apples, 
forming  bowers  round  them  ;  and  to  their  shade  woold 
Love  and  Psyche,  be  conducted^  naked,  amorous,  and 
surrounded  by  the  arms  of  pleasure.  Never  would  the 
restless  bee  with  his  sting  disturb  their  joys. 

It  is  thus  tha^  poetry  embellishes  nature,  and  by 
the  decomposition  of  [objects  already  known,  recom- 
poses  beings  and  pictures  whose  novelty  excites  sur^ 
prise,  and  frequently  produces  in  us  the  most  lively 
and  powerful  impressions. 

But  by  what  enchantment  ^ure  we  enabled  thus  to 
alter  and  recompose  objects,  to  create,  as  it  were,  in 
the  universe,  and  in  man,  new  beings  and  sensations  i 
This  enchantment  is  the  work  of  abstraction. 


CHAP 


s. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


OF   THE    POWER  OF    ABSTRACTION. 

JLHBRE  are  few  abstract  terms  in  the  language  of  sa- 
Tages,  and  many  in  those  of  polished  nations.  The 
latter,  interested  in  the  investigation  of  an  infinity  of 
objects,  perceive  each  instant  the  necessity  of  commo- 
nicating  their  ideas  clearly  and  rapidly  ;  for  this  pur- 
pose they  have  invented  a  great  namber  of  abstract 
terms ;  the  study  of  the  sciences  compelled  them  to  it. 

Two  men,  for  example,  are  to  consider  a  quality 
common  to  two  bodies ;  these  two  bodies  may  be  com- 
pared relatively  to  their  magnitude,  their  density,  their 
form,  or  their  colours.  Now  what  have  these  two  men 
to  do  ?  They  are  first  to  determine  the  subject  of 
their  examination.  If  it  be  merely  the  colours  of  the 
bodies  they  are  to  compare,  and  they  be  both  white, 
they  invent  the  word  whiteness ;  and  fixing  all  their 
attention  on  that  quality  common  to  both  bodies,  be- 
come better  judges  of  their  different  degrees  of  white- 
ness. 

If  the  arts  and  sciences  have  from  this  motive  pro- 
duced an  infinity  of  abstract  terms  in  every  language, 
can  it  be  surprising  that  by  their  example  poetry  has 
also  formed  its  abstractions;  that  it  has  personified 
and  deified  the  imaginary  beings  of  force,  justice,  vir- 
tue. 
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iue,  fever,  victory,  &c.  which  are  nothing  more  in  re- 
ality than  man  considered  as  strong,  just,  virtuous,  dig* 
eased,  victorious,  8cc.  and  that  they  have  in  short 
peopled  Olympus  with  abstractions  i 

Does  a  poet  undertake  to  be  the  architect  of  the  ce- 
lestial abodes,  and  to  construct  the  palace  of  Plutus  ? 
He  places  the  edifice  in  the  centre  of  mountains  of  the 
colour  and  density  of  gold.  He  then  gives  to  massy 
stones  the  splendor  of  rubies  or  brilliants  :  by  these 
means  he  is  enabled  to  construct  the  palace  of  Plutus, 
or  the  crystalline  walls  of  heaven.  Without  this 
power  of  abstraction,  Milton  would  not  have  been 
able  to  assemble  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  or  the  fairies, 
so  many  picturesque  points  of  view,  so  many  deliciont 
grottoes,  trees,  and  flowers,  in  a  word,  so  many  beauties 
distributed  by  nature  among  a  thousand  countries. 

It  is  by  the  power  of  abstraction  that  the  writers  of 
romance  create  pigmies,  genii,  enchanters,  &c.  in  short, 
that  Fortunatus  whose  invisibility  is  nothing  but  the 
abstraction  of  the  apparent  qualities  of  bodies* 

It  is  to  the  power  of  divesting  an  object  of  all  its 
defects*,  and  of  creating  roses  without  thorns,  that 
man  owes  all  his  factitious  pains  and  pleasures. 


*  He  who  should  represent  on  the  stage  a  tragic  action  in  the 
the  manner  it  really  happened,  would  run  great  risk  of  disgusting 
the  spectators. 

What  should  the  poet  then  do  ?  Divest  the  relation  of  every 

thing  that  will  not  make  a  lively  impression. 

It 
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For  what  femftoo  u  it  io  fmct,  that  we  always  expect 
more  pleasure  ffom  the  pofsessioo  of  an  object  thao  it 
leallj  procures  os  i  Why  so  much  differeoce  between 
the  pleasure  expected  and  eojoyed  r  Because  we  take 
the  pleasure  io  reality  as  it  comes,  whereas  io  hope  we 
enjoy  the  same  pleasure  without  aoy  mixture  of  that 
pain  or  trouble  which  almost  al ways  atteods  iL 

That  perfect  happioess  which  we  seek  is  oot  to  be 
found  but  io  the  palace  of  hope  aod  imagioatioo.  It 
is  there  that  poetry  paiots  as  eternal,  those  rapid  mo- 
meots  of  iotoxicatioD  which  love  scatters^  at  wide  dis- 
laoces,  io  the  career  of  our  days.  It  u  there  that  we 
imagine  for  ever  to  cojoy  that  energy  and  warmth  of 
sensation  which  we  feel  but  once  or  twice  incur  lives, 
and  which  doubtless  arise  from  the  novelty  of  sensa- 
tioiu  excited  in  us  by  the  first  objects  of  our  tender- 
ness. It  is  there,  io  fine,  that  exaggerating  a  pleasure 
rarely  tasted  and  often  desired,  we  over-rate  the  feli- 
city of  opulence. 

If  chance  open  to  poverty  the  temple  of  wealth, 
when  illuminated  by  a  hundred  tapers,  aod  resouodiog 
with  sprightly  music  ;  theo  the  iodigent  struck  with 
the  splendor  of  the  decorations,  aod  the  harmooy  of 
the  iostrumeou  cries  :  how  happy  are  the  rich  !  His 
felicity,  as  far  exceeds  mioe  as  the  magoificeoce  of 
this  temple  does  the  poverty  of  my  hut.  He  u  how- 
ever oiistakeo,  aod  the  dupe  of  the  lively  impression 
just  received ;  he  does  oot  koow  that  it  is  io  part  an 

effect 
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effect  of  the  novelty  of  the 'sensations  which  he  feels, 
and  that  an  habitual  enjoyment  would  dull  the  viva- 
city^ render  the  temple  and  the  concert  insipid  ;  and 
moreover  that  the  pleasures  of  the  rich  are  purchased 
by  a  thousand  cares  and  anxieties. 

But  indigence  has  by  its  abstractions  divested  richer 
of  all  the  cares  and  discontent  by  which  they  are  at- 
tended*. 

Without  the  power 'of  abstraction  our  conceptions 
would  not  extend  further  than  enjoyment.  Now,  if 
in  the  bosom  of  delights  we  still  feel  desires  and  re« 
gretSy  it  is,  as  1  have  said,  an  effect  of  the  difference 
we  find  between  imaginary  and  actual  pleasure. 

The  power  o(  resolving  and  recomposing  objects^ 
and  of  creating  such  as  are  new,  we  may  regard  not 
only  as  the  source  of  an  infinity  of  factitious  pains  and 
pleasures,  but  also  as  the  only  mean  of  embellishing 
nature  by  imitation,  and  of  carrying  the  arts  of  ame* 
nity  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

1  shall  not  expatiate  any  further  on  the  beauty  of 
these  arts.  I  have  shewn  that  their  principal  object 
is  to  preserve  us  from  discontent :  that  this  object  is 


*  The  power  of  abetracting  from  a  condition  difTercDt  from  our 
own  the  evils  we  have  not  felt,  makes  a  man  always  envy  the  lot 
of  another.  What  should  he  do  to  eradicate  this  envy,  so  incom* 
patible  with  his  happiness  ?  Undeceive  himself,  and  lean,  that  a 
man  above  want  is  nearly  as  happy  as  he  can  be. 

the 
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the  better  accomplished  as  they  excite  in  us  sensations 
that  are  more  lively  and  distinct;  and  lastly,  that  it  is 
always  by  the  greater  or  less  force  of  those  sensations^ 
that  the  degree  of  perfection  and  beauty  of  works  of 
this  sort  are  to  be  estimated. 

Let  us  then  honour  and  cultivate  the  fine  arts :  they 
are  the  glory  of  the  human  mind  (5),  and  Ae  source  of 
an  infinity  of  delicious  sensations.  But  let  us  not  ima- 
gine the  idly  rich  to  be  superlatively  happy  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  most  masterly  productions. 

We  have  seen  in  the  first  chapters  of  this  section^ 
that  without  being  equal-  in  riches  and  power,  all  men 
may  be  equally  happy,  at  least  in  the  ten  or  twelve 
hours  of  the  day  employed  in  the  giptifying  their  se- 
veral  corporeal  wants. 

With  regard  to  the  ten  or  twelve  hours,  which  sepa- 
rate a  gratified  from  a  rising  want,  1  have  proved  that 
they  are  filled  up  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  when 
they  are  consecrated  to  the  acquisition  of  the  means 
of  providing  abundantly  forour  wants  and  amusements. 
What  can  I  do  more  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  opt-- 
nion,  except  stop  a  moment  to  consider  which  is  the 
most  assuredly  happy,  the  opulent  idler,  so  fatigued 
with  having  nothing  to  do,  or  the  man  of  mediocrity, 
whose  fortune  compels  him  to  a  daily  labour  that  be 
can  pursue  without  weariness. 


CHAP. 
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Of  the  iMpreioMM  of  Ui«  arts  on  tlie  Ofivlent  idler. 


CHAP.  XX. 


OF  THE   IlimPRBSSIONS  OF  THB  ARTS  OF  AMENITT 

ON    THE    OPULENT   IDLEE. 

If  a  rich  man  be  by  his  situation  compelled  to  a  labour 
that  habit  renders  agreeable ;  he  may,  by  being  con- 
tinually employed  in  his  occupation^  like  the  man  of 
mediocrity,  avoid  discontent* 

But  where  find  opulent  men  of  this  sort  ?  Sometimes 
in  England,  where  money  opens  the  career  to  ambition* 
Every  where  els^  the  rich,  accompanied  by  idleness^ 
are  passive  in  almost  all  their  amusements.  They  ex- 
pect amusement  from  the  objecu  that  surround  them, 
and  but  few  of  those  objests  excite  in  them  lively  sen- 
sations* Besides,  such  sensations  cannot  succeed  each 
other  rapidly,  nor  be  removed  incessantly.  The  days 
of  the  idler,  therefore,  pass  away  in  a  stopid  languor. 

In  vain  does  the  rich  man  collect  about  him  the  aril, 
of  amenity  ^  these  arts  cannot  procure  him  incessantly 
Dew  impressions,  nor  preserve  him  a  long  time  from 
discontent.  His  curiosity  is  so  soon  gratified,  the 
idler  has  so  little  sensibilitv,  the  chef  d'ceuvres  of  the 
arts  make  on  him  impressions  so  soon  effaced,  that  to 
amuse  him  thev  must  be  inccssanilv  renewed.    Now 

TOL.   II.  S 
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all  the  artists  of  an  empire  could  not,  under  these 
circumstances,  supply  his  wants. 

A  moment  only  is  sufficient  for  admiration  :  an  age 
is  necessary  to  produce  a  masterpiece  of  art.  Hoff 
many  wealthy  idlers  pass  daily  under  the  magnificent 
portal  of  the  old  Lou?re,  which  strangers  behold  with 
attonishmenty  without  feeling  one  agreeable  sensation. 

To  shew  the  difficulty  of  amusing  a  rich  idler,  it 
should  be  observed  that  there  are  but  two  conditioni 
of  mail ;  in  one  of  which  he  is  active,  and  the  other 
passive. 


CHAP.  XXL 


Ot    THE  ACTIVE  AND  PASSIVE  STATE  OF  MAN'. 

In  the  first  of  these  states  a  man  can  support  himself 
a  considerable  time  in  the  same  situation  without  dis- 
content. In  the  second  he  cannot.  I  can  perform 
six  hours  in  a  concert,  but  I  cannot  listen  to  one  three 
hours  without  disgust. 

No  man  is  more  difficult  to  amuse  than  the  passive 
idler.  All  things  disgust  him.  It  is  this  universal 
dlKconteiit  that  renders  him  so  severe  a  judge  of  the 
beauties  of  the  arts,  and  that  makes  him   require  so 

9  much 
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much  perfection  in  their  works.  If  he  were  more 
sensible  and  less  discontent^  he  would  be  more  easily 
pleased. 

What  lively  impressions  can  the  arts  of  amenity  ex- 
cite  in  (he  idle  i  If  those  arts  charm  us,  it  is  by  retracing 
and  embellishing  in  our  minds  the  images  of  past 
pleasures,  and  by  exciting  in  us  the  desire  of  tasting 
them  again.  Now  what  desire  can  they  awaken  in  a 
man  who  is  rich  enough  to  purchase  all  pleasures,  and 
is  already  satiated  with  them  i 

In  vain  do  the  dance  and  decorations,  in  a  word, 
Uie  pleasures  the  most  voluptuous,  and  most  peculiarly 
consecrated  to  love,  by  recalling  intoxication  and 
transports,  attempt  to  make  any  impression  on  him) 
who  is  already  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  enjoy- 
ment. If  the  rich  court  balls  and  theatres,  it  is  for  a 
change  of  disgust,  and  by  that  change  to  alleviate  their 
discontent. 

Such  in  general  is  the  lot  of  princes.  Such  was 
that  of  the  famous  Bonnier.  Scarcely  had  he  formed 
a  wish,  before  the  genius  of  riches  came  to  accomplish 
it*  Bonnier  was  tired  of  women,  concerts,  and  thea- 
tres :  so  unhappy  he  was  that  he  had  nothing  left  to 
wish  for.  Had  he  been  less  rich,  he  would  have  had 
desires. 

Desire  is  the  moving  principle  of  the  soul  ;  with- 
out desire  it  stagnates  !  We  must  desire  to  act  and  act 
to  be  happy.    Bonnier  died  of  disgust  in  the  mid>t  of 

ddigfats, 
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Our  only  lively  enjoyment  it  from  hope.  Happiness 
resides  less  in  the  possession  than  in  the  attainment  of 
the  objects  of  our  desires. 

To  be  happy,  we  must  want  something  of  our  feli- 
city.  It  is  not  after  having  acquired  a  million  of  mo- 
ney,  but  in  the  acquirement  that  we  are  really  fortu- 
nate. It  is  not  after  having  been  prosperous,  but  in 
prospering  that  we  are  happy.  The  soul  then  always 
in  action,  always  agreeably  agitated,  knows  no  dis* 
content. 

Whence  arises  the  immoderate  passion  of  the  great 
for  the  chace?  Because  passive  in  almost  all  their 
other  amusements,  and  consequently  always  uneasy,  it 
is  in  the  chace  alone  that  they  are  forced  to  be  active. 
Men  are  also  active  when  gaming;  and  for  that  rea- 
son the  g&mescer  is  the  less  liable  to  disgust  *. 

Men,  however,  play  either  high  or  low.  In  the  first 
case  gaming  is  attended  with  anxiety,  and  sometimei 
with  mischievous  consequences;  in  the  second,  it  is 
almost  always  insipid. 

That  rich  and  passive  idleness  so  envied  by  all,  and 
that  under  an  excellent  form  of  government,  would 
not  be  seen  without  disgrace,  is  not  therefore  so 
happy  as  imagined ;  for  it  is  commonly  exposed  to  dis- 
content. 

Ill  .    ■     ■     I  -  I  I  ^m^-m^ 

*  Play  is  not  always  used  as  a  remedy  for  disgust.  Small  play» 
a  game  of  amusement  is  sometimes  a  cover-fool.  People  fire* 
qtiently  play  with  a  hope  of  not  being  known  for  what  they  are. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  X: 


IT  IS  THE  RICH  WHO  FEEL  MOST  SENSIBLY  TBS 

WANT  OF  RICHES. 

If  the  opulent  idler  never  thinks  himself  safficientlj 
rich,  it  is  because  the  riches  he  enjoys  are  not  suffici- 
ent for  his  happiness.  Has  he  musicians  in  pay  i  Their 
concerts  do  not  fill  the  vacuity  in  his  mind.  He  must 
also  have  architects,  a  vast  palace,  an  immense  cage 
to  inclose  a  mournful  bird.  He  wants  besides  hunting 
equipages,  balls,  festivals,  &c.  Discontent  is  a  fa- 
thomless gulph,  that  would  swallow  upw  all  the  wealth 
of  an  empire,  perhaps  that  of  the  whole  universe, 
labour  only  can  fill  it  up.  A  small  fortune  will  suf- 
fice a  laborious  citizen  :  his  life,  simple  and  uniform, 
is  attended  with  no  tempest.  It  was  not  in  the  tomb 
of  Croesus  *,  but  on  that  of  Baucis,  this  epitaph  was 
engraved : 

**  His  death  was  the  rvcniDgof  a  beautiful  day/* 


*  If  felicity  were  always  the  comfanioo  of  power,  what  man 
would  have  been  ^inore  happy  than  the  Calitf  Abdoulnhman. 
Yet  the  following  b  the  iuscriptioa  he  ordered  to  be  engraved  on 
hb  tomb:  "  Honours  riches,  sovereign  power;  I  have  enjoyed 
•*  them  alU    Cotemporary  princes  have  esteemed  and  feared  me, 

s3  Great 
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Great  treasuret  are  the  appearance  of  happineiiy 
not  the  reality.  There  it  more  true  happiness  in  the 
bouse  of  compelencj  than  in  that  of  opulence  ;  and 
nen  sop  more  gailj  at  a  tavern,  than  vith  the  president 
Hainaat. 

He  who  is  employed  is  free  from  discontent.  So 
that  the  workman  in  his  shop,  or  the  tradesman  be- 
hind his  coanter,  is  often  more  happy  than  hb  sove- 
reign. A  moderate  fortune  eompds  ns  to  daily  la- 
boor  ;  if  that  labour  be  not  excesnfe,  and  if  the  habit 
of  it  be  contracted,  it  then  becomes  agreeable*. 
Every  man  who  by  a  laboor  of  thb  sort  can  provide 
for  his  corporeal  wants  and  amosements,  is  nearly  as 
bappy  as  he  can  bef.  But  shoold  we  reckon  amose- 
ments  among  our  wants  r  Men  as  well  as  children  must 


**  2ad  CDTied  mr  hzpplse» :  thrr  hare  been  jealooi  of  mj  gloiy, 
"  and  ux:?ht  my  fr>iid»t;p.  In  tine  coarse  of  my  lilie  I  hare 
"  carffullr  3-^2rked  zll  the  day?  oa  vhlch  I  tsted  pore  and  tnie 
"  pkasurr,  «sd  id  a  rtizn  of  £ftT  Ttsjs,  I  hare  counted  oolr 
♦*  foertr-^'' 

♦  Wp  are  yt-:  izr-oraat  of  the  jx«r€T  which  haba  hasorer  ci. 
Pnsca«m  we  are  ti?!*i,  irt  » t'.l  I'-wI  zdJ  lodged  ir.  the  Bartfle,  and  yet 
they  there  die  of  thazrn.  Why  >  Btf'cauce  they  are  de{Miredof 
their  iibeity,  thit  Is  tL*^  crr^rot  exerciac  li-csr  cooucco  occnpa- 
tioEi*. 

t  The  ccoditic'S  cf  th*  Tcvkozzn  «  bo  can  by  a  moderate  labocr, 
proriffe  for  hx  var/^r,  er.'i  tho^  oi  n^  fzirMr,  s  perbapi  of  aU  cod- 
ti:tiorH  the  i::o<  ^p?y-  The  irsnt  Umt  compel  his  mind  to 
af^:.cat:f.a  ind  1:*  t-wiy  toexerc"5e,  ii  a  pr«erTai:-.e  ask':2»t  di«- 
ti.\JitiA  xzji  daeace  :  jk/t  tlrseaxe  rs :!"»,  joy  ini  health  adrantag*^. 

have 
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have  moments  of  recreation,  or  a  change  of  employ* 
ment.  With  what  pleasure  do  the  workman  and  the 
lawyer  quit^  the  one  bis  shop  and  the  other  his  ofGce, 
for  the  theatre  i  If  they  be  more  affected  there  than 
the  man  of  pleasure,  it  is  because  the  sensations  they 
there  feel  being  less  dulled  by  habit,  have  more  novelty 
for  them. 

Have  we  moreover  contracted  the  habjt  of  a  certain 
exercise  of  body  and  mind  i  That  occupation  accom- 
plishedj  we  become  sensible  to  amusements,  even 
where  we  are  passive.  If  those  amusements  be  insipid 
to  the  idly  opulent,  it  is  because  they  make  a  business 
of  pleasure,  and  not  a  relaxation.  The  labour  to  which 
man  was  formerly,  they  say,  condemned,  was  not  a 
punishment  of  heaven,  but  a  benefaction  of  nature. 
Labour  supposes  desire,  and  the  man  without  desire 
vegetates  without  any  principle  of  activity  ;  the  body 
and  the  soul  remain,  if  I  may  use  the  expression^  in  the 
same  attitude*.     Occupation  is  the  happiness  of  manf  • 


*  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  ignorance  and  sloth  of  the 
Africans,  is  the  fertility  of  that  part  of  the  world ;  which  supplies 
almost  all  necessaries  without  culture.  The  African  has  therefor^ 
no  motive  for  reflection,  and  in  fact  he  reflects  but  little.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Caribbs ;  if  they  be  less  industrious  than 
the  savages  of  the  North  of  America,  it  is  because  they  have  less 
occasion  to  labour  for  subsistence. 

f  It  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  man,  that  pleasure  should 
be  the  reward  of  labour,  but  of  moderate  labour.  If  nature  had 
of  herself  provided  for  all  his  wants,  she  would  have  made  him  the 

8  4  But 
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Bat  to  be  occopied  and  use  exercise,  what  is  neces- 
sary ?  A  motive  :  and  of  all  others  that  of  hunger  b 
the  most  powerfal,  and  most  general.  It  is  this  that 
commands  the  peasant  to  labour  in  the  fields,  and  the 
savage  to  hunt  and  fish  in  the  forest. 

A  want  of  .another  kind  animates  the  artist  and  the 
man  of  letters :  the  desire  of  glory,  of  the  poblic  es- 
teem and  of  the  pleasures  they  represent. 

Every  want,  every  desire,  compels  men  to  labour, 
and  when  they  have  contracted  an  early  habit  it  be- 
comes agreeable.  For  want  of  that  habit,  idleness 
renders  labour  hateful,  and  it  is  with  aversion  that  men 
sow,  reap,  or  even  think. 


most  pernicious  of  all  presents  ;  he  would  have  passed  his  days  in 
languor ;  the  idly  rich  would  have  been  without  resource  against 
discontent.  What  palliative  could  there  have  been  forthb  evil? 
^onc :  if  all  the  people  were  without  wants,  all  would  be  equally 
opulent  Where  then  would  the  wealthy  idler  find  men  to  pro- 
cure him  amusement  ? 


CHAP. 
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Mankind  «n  generml  prefer  idlen«^isto  Uboar. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 


OF    THB    POWER   OF    IDLEN&SS. 

IT  HEN  Diea  have  the  choice  of  being  thieves  or  la« 
boaring>it  is  the  former  profession  they  embrace.  Man- 
kind in  general  are  idle,  they  prefer  almost  always  fa- 
tigue, danger,  and  death  itseif,  to  the  laboar  of  cultt- 
▼ating  the  earth.  My  examples  are  the  great  nation 
of  the  Malaccans,  part  of  Tartary,  and  the  Arabs,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Taurus,  Caucasus,  and  the  high 
mountains  of  Asia. 

But  it  will  be  said,  whatever  be  the  love  of  mankind 
for  idleness,  and  if  there  be  nations  of  thieves,  who  are 
formidable  for  their  warlike  spirit,  are  there  not  also 
nations  of  labouring  people  ?  Yes,  because  the  exis- 
tence of  a  nation  of  thieves  supposes  that  of  people 
who  may  be  robbed.  The  former  are  not  very  nume- 
rous, because  many  sheep  are  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  few  wolves :  and  because  the  thieving 
nations  inhabit  barren  and  inaccessible  mountains,  and 
cannot^  but  in  such  retreats,  resist  a  numerous  and 
civilised  nation.  Now  if  it  be  true,  that  men  are  in 
general  pirates  and  robbers,  whenever  the  natural  situ- 
ution  of  their  country  permits  it  with  impunity  ;  the 

love 
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Iu\c  oi'  robbery  must  then  be  natural  to  them.  On 
wbai  istbis  love  founded  ?  On  idleness,  that  is,  on  an 
inclioaiioQ  to  obtain,  with  the  least  trouble  possible, 
ibe  object  of  their  desires. 

Idleness  is  in  man  the  secret  cause  of  the  greatest 
effects.  It  is  from  a  want  of  motives  sufficiently  pow* 
erful  to  preserve  them  from  idleness,  that  the  Satraps, 
as  much  thieves  and  more  idle  than  the  Malaccans, 
are  also  more  discontented  and  unhappy. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 


A   MODERATE  FORTUNE  SECURES    THE    HAPPI- 
NESS   OF    A    CITIZEN. 

Habit  renders  labour  easy  :  if  we  do  that  always 
without  pain  which  we  are  always  doing,  and  if  every 
mean  of  acquiring  pleasure  ought  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  pleasures,  a  moderate  fortune,  by  compel* 
ling  man  to  labour,  secures  his  felicity  the  better,  as 
labour  always  fills  up,  in  the  most  agreeable  manner 
the  time  that  separates  a  gratified  want  from  the  next 
that  shall  arise,  and  consequently  the  twelve  only  hours 
of  a  day  in  which  we  suppose  the  greatest  inequality 

in  the  happiness  of  men. 

*  *  When 
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Of  the  associMion  of  the  idea»  of  happiness  and  wealth. 


When  a  governmeDt  secures  to  its  subjects  the  full 
possession  of  their  property^  their  lives  and  their  li- 
berty ;  opposes  the  too  unequal  distribution  of  the 
oaiional  riches  and  preserves  all  the  people  in  a  certain 
degree  of  ease^  it  supplies  them  with  all  the  means  of 
being  nearly  as  happy  as  they  can  be. 

Therefore,  without  being  equal  in  wealth  and  dig« 
nity,  individuals  may  be  equal  in  felicity.  But  how* 
ever  demonstrable  this  proposition  may  be,  are  there 
any  means  to  persuade  mankind  of  its  truth,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  perpetually  associating  in  their 
minds,  the  idea  of  happiness  with  that  of  opulence? 


CHAP.  XXV. 


OF    THE   ASSOCIATION  OP  THE  IDEAS  OF  HAPPI- 
NESS AND  WEALTH  IN  THE  MINDS  OF  MEN. 

Xn  every  country  where  men  are  not  secure  in  their 
property,  their  lives,  and  their  liberty,  the  ideas  of 
wealth  and  happiness  must  be  frequently  confounded* 
Men  are  in  want  of  protection,  and  riches  procure  it. 
In  all  other  countries  distinct  ideas  may  be  formed 
of  them.  If  the  Fakirs  by  the  aid  of  a  religious  ca* 
techism  can  persuq^de  mankind  of  the  grossest  absurdi- 
ties. 
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CHAP.  XXVI. 


or  THE  REMOTE  UTILITY  OF  HT  PRINCIPLES. 

Ip  I  be  the  first  that  has  proved  the  possibility  of  an 
equal  distribation  of  happiness  among  individoals,  and 
geometricaUy  demonstrated  this  important  troth :  1 
am  happy ;  I  can  regard  myself  as  the  bene£sctor  of 
mankind,  and  say. 

All  that  moralists  have  published  concerning  the 
equality  of  conditions,  all  that  the  writers  of  romauce 
have  said  about  the  talisman  of  Orosames,  was  but  an 
obscure  perception  of  what  I  have  proved. 

If  I  should  be  reproached  with  having  insisted  too 
long  on  this  question,  I  should  reply,  that  the  public 
felicity  consisting  of  that  of  ail  the  individuals,  in  order 
to  know  what  constitutes  the  happiness  of  the  whole, 
we  must  first  know  what  constitutes  the  happiness  of 
each  individual ;  and  show,  that  if  there  be  no  govern* 
ment  where  all  men  can  be  equally  rich  and  powerful, 
there  is  none  where  they  may  not  be  equally  happy  ; 
and  lastly,  that  there  may  be  a  legislation  where  (except 
such  as  are  in  peculiarly  unfortunate  circumstances) 
none  would  be  unhappy  but  fools. 

Bnt  an  unequal  partition  of  happiness  among  indi- 
viduals. 
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Of  the  remote  atility  of  the  author's  principles. 

vidualsy  supposes  a  less  unequal  partition  of  the  national 
riches.  Now  in  what  government  of  Europe  can  such 
a  partition  be  at  present  established  ?  The  realization 
of  it  indeed  does  not  appear  to  be  at  hand.  However, 
the  alteration  that  is  daily  making  in  the  constitutions 
of  all  empires,  proves  at  least  that  it  is  not  a  Platonic 
chimera. 

After  a  time,  more  or  less  remote,  all  possibilities, 
say  the  sages,  must  be  realized ;  why  then  despair  of 
the  future  felicity  of  mankind  ?  Who  can  maintain 
that  the  truths  here  established,  will  be  always  useless 
to  mankind  ? 

It  will  be  extraordinary,  but  necessary,  in  a  given 
time,  that  a  Penn,>a  Manco  Capac,  shall  be  born  to 
give  laws  to  rising  societies.  Now  suppose  (what  per- 
haps will  be  still  more  extraordinary)  that.  Jealous  of  a 
new  glory,  such  a  man  should  be  desirous  of  conse- 
crating his  name  to  posterity  under  the  title  of  a  friend 
to  mankind  ;  and  that  consequently  more  anxious  for 
the  establishing  of  good  laws,  and  the  happiness  of 
his  people,  than  the  increase  of  his  power,  that  man 
should  wish  to  make  them  happy  and  not  slaves ;  there 
18  no  doubt,  as  I  shall  prove  in  the  ninth  section,  that 
he  would  perceive  in  the  principles  I  have  here  es- 
tablished, the  source  of  a  new  legislation,  and  one  that 
b  more  cdnformable  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 


I.  (page  198).  ■■•  herb  are  no  calumnies  with  which  the  clergy  of 
France  hare  not  blackened  the  phikMophen.  They  accused  tlien^ 
of  not  acknowledging  any  superiority  of  rank,  bhth  or  dignity^ 
and  thought  thereby  to  irritate  people  in  power  against  them  $  but 
this  accusation  was  happily  too  vague  and  absurd.  In  fiact,  in  what 
respect  can  a  philosopher  regard  himself  as  equal  to  a  nobleman  ? 
It  must  either  be  as  a  christian,  for  under  that  tide,  all  men  are 
brothers  ;  or  in  quality  of  the  subject  of  a  despot,  because  all  his 
subjects  are  slaves,  and  all  slaves  are  essentially  of  the  same  con- 
dition. Now  philosophers  are  not  apostles  either  of  popery  or  of 
despotism ;  and  besides,  there  ought  not  to  be  any  despot  in  France. 
But  are  the  titles  with  which  noblemen  are  decorated  in  France^ 
any  thing  more  than  the  toys  of  a  puerile  vanity  ?  Have  they  ne- 
cessarily any  part  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  any  real 
power?  They  are  not  great  in  this  sense,  but  they  bear  titles  of 
respect,  and  ought  to  be  respected. 

2.  (p.  211.)  The  man  of  business  has  little  discontent,  and  lit- 
tle desire.  When  we  seek  immense  wealth,  it  is  with  a  design  to 
avoid  discontent,  or  to  procure  pleasures.  He  who  has  no  want^ 
is  indifferent  to  wealth.  It  is  with  the  love  of  money  as  with  that 
of  luxury ;  when  a  young  man  is  fond  of  women,  he  regards 
luxury  in  furniture,  feasts,'and  equipages,  as  means  of  seducing 
them,  and  is  therefore  fond  of  luxury.  When  he  grows  old,  and 
becomes  insensible  to  love,  he  ungilds  his  coach,  is  drawn  by 
old  horses,  and  takes  off  the  lace  from  hiscloaths.    This  man 

loved 
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loved  luxury  as  the  means  of  procuring  certain  pleasures,  but 
vhen  he  no  longer  desires  those  pleasures,  he  has  no  longer  any 
love  for  luxury. 

3.  (p.  223.)  The  marriage  of  persons  of  certain  condition!:  fre- 
quently represents  noth'mg  more  than  the  picture  of  untbrtuRStc 
people  who  are  cha'med  together,  to  be  a  reciprocal  torment  to 
each  other. 

Marriage  has  two  objects  :  \^e  one  the  preservation  of  the  spe- 
cies, the  other  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of  the  two  sexes.  The 
search  of  pleasure  b  permitted  :  why  should  we  deprive  ourselves 
of  it,  when  it  is  not  detrimental  to  society  ? 

But  marriage,  as  it  is  mstituted  in  catholic  countries,  agrees  not 
equally  with  all  professions.  To  what  shall  we  refer  the  unifor- 
mity of  its  institution  r  I  ansv^er,  to  the  conformity  between  this 
mode  of  matrimony  and  the  primitive  state  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  that  b,  the  state  of  peasants.  In  that  rank  the  man  and 
woman  have  a  common  object  of  desire,  which  b  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land  they  occupy  ;  thb  improvement  results  from 
their  mutual  labours.  The  man  and  wife  constantly  occupied 
in  their  fum,  and  always  usefid  to  each  other,  support,  with- 
out disgust,  and  without  i^iconvenience,  their  indbsoluble  union. 
It  is  not  tlie  same  in  other  professions. 

The  clergy  do  not  marr)-.  Why  ?  Because  in  the  present  form 
of  matrimony,  the  church  is  of  opinion,  that  a  wife,  a  family,  and 
the  cares  attendant  on  them,  would  divert  a  priest  from  his  func- 
tions. But  do  tliey  divert  the  magistrate,  the  man  of  Utters,  and 
the  minbter  ;  ana  are  not  the  functions  of  these  more  serious  and 
important  than  those  of  a  priest  ?  Do  the  govrmments  of  Europe 
think  thb  fonn  of  marriage  bvtter  adapted  to  the  profes^^ion  of  arms  ? 
As  a  proof  of  the  contrary-,  they  forbid  it  to  almost  all  tlieir  sol- 
diers. Now  what  does  this  interdiction  suppose  r  That  nations 
instructed  by  experience,  have  found  that  a  wife  corrupts  the 
manners  of  a  warrio**,  tihes  hb  patriotic  spirit,  and  renders  him  at 
length  effeminate,  sloihfiil,  and  timid. 

What  a  remedy  b  there  for  this  evil  i  In  Prussia,  if  a  soldier  of 
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the  lint  battalion  meets  with  a  handsome  girl,  he  lies  with  her» 
and  their  union  lasts  as  long  as  their  love  and  convenience.  If 
they  have  children  and  cannot  maintain  them,  the  king  takes  care 
of  them,  they  are  brought  up  in  a  bouse  founded  for  that  purpose. 
The  monarch  there  forms  a  nursery  of  young  soldiers.  Now  if 
this  prince  had  the  disposal  of  a  much  greater  number  of  ecclesi- 
astical funds,  he  might  execute  on  a  large  scale  what  he  can  now 
do  on  a  small  one,  and  h'ts  soldiers,  at  once  lovers  and  faAhen, 
would  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  love  without  emasculating  their 
manners,  or  losing  any  part  of  their  courage. 

The  law  of  indissolubility  in  marriage,  b  a  cruel  and  barbarous 
law,  says  Fontenelle.  The  few  happy  marriages  in  France  prove 
the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  this  matter. 

There  are  countries  where  the  lover  and  his  mistress  do  not 
marry  till  after  they  have  lived  together  three  years.  During 
that  time  they  try  the  sympathy  of  their  characters.  If  they  do 
not  agree,  they  part,  and  the  girl  goes  to  another. 

These  African  marriages  are  the  most  proper  to  secure  the  hap- 
piness of  the  parties.  But  how  then  must  the  children  be 
provided  for  !  By  the  same  laws  that  secure  their  mainte- 
nance in  countries  where  divorces  are  permitted.  Let  the  sons 
remain  with  the  father,  and  the  daughters  go  with  the  mother ; 
and  let  a  certain  sum  he  stipulated  in  the  marriage  articles  for  the 
education  of  such  children  ;  and  let  the  tenths  of  the  clergy  and 
the  hospitals  be  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  those  whose 
parents  are  incapable.  The  inconvenience  of  divorce  will  then 
be  insignificant,  and  the  happiness  of  the  married  parties  secured. 
But,  they  will  say,  how  many  divorces  will  there  be  under  a  law 
so  favourable  to  human  Inconstancy !  Experience  proves  the 
contrary. 

To  conclude,  if  the  vuriable  and  roving  desires  of  men  and 
women  urge  them  sometimes  to  change  the  object  of  their  tender- 
ness, why  should  they  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  variety,  if 
their  inconstancy,  by  the  regulation  of  wise  laws,  be  not  detrimen- 
tal to  societv  ? 
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In  France  the  women  are  too  much  mistresses  ;  in  the  East  too 
much  slaves  i  they  are  there  a  sacrifice  to  the  pleasure  of  men. 
But  why  should  they  be  a  sacrifice  ?  If  the  two  parties  cease  to 
love,  and  begin  to  hate  each  other>  why  should  they  be  obliged  to 
live  together? 

Besides,  if  it  be  true  that  the  desire  of  change  be  so  conformable 
as  is  said  to  human  nature,  the  privilege  of  change  may  be  propo- 
ted  as  the  reward  of  merit ;  and  by  this  soldiers  may  be  made 
more  brave,  magistrates  more  just,  artisans  more  industrious,  and 
men  of  genius  more  studious. 

What  sort  of  pleasure  is  there,  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  legis- 
lator, may  not  be  made  tlie  instrument  of  public  felicity  ? 

4.  (p.  242.)  There  are  few  tragic  poets  who  know  mankind: 
few  among  them  who  sufficiently  study  tlieir  various  passions,  to 
make  them  alwa^-s  talk  their  proper  language  :  yet  every  one  lias 
a  peculiar  dialect.  Is  a  man  to  be  turned  aside  from  an  imprudent 
or  dangerous  action,  and  does  humanity  undertake  to  give  liim 
advice  in  the  affair  ?  It  operates  on  his  vanity  ;  it  sheu-s  him  the 
truth,  but  in  expressions  the  least  otfensive ;  and  at  the  same  time 
softens  the  most  severe  parts  of  it  by  tone  and  gesture. 

Severity  speaks  bluntly,  malignity  in  a  manner  the  most  mor- 
tifying. Pride  commands  imperiously  ;  it  is  deaf  to  all  reply,  it 
will  be  obeyed  without  lu^fitation.  Reason  examines  with  the 
man  the  sagacity  of  his  actions,  hears  his  reply,  and  submits  to 
the  judgment  of  those  whom  it  concerns. 

Amity,  full  of  tenderness  for  his  friend,  contradicts  him  with  re- 
gret :  if  he  be  not  able  to  persuade,  he  has  recourse  to  prayers* 
and  tears,  and  conjures  him,  by  the  sacred'bond  tlui'.  unites  their 
happiness,  not  to  ex|>ose  himself  to  so  dangerous  an  action. 

Love  takts  anotiier  lone,  and  ti  combat  the  resolution  of  her 
admirer,  alleges  no  other  motive  thai  he  pleasuie  an  .  her  love  ; 
if  those  fail,  she  at  la^t  condescends  to  reason,  for  reason  is  alwaj-s 
the  last  resoune  of  love. 

One  may  therefore  discover  the  sort  of  character  or  passion,  by 
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the  maaDcr  'm  which  the  advice  is  gtven.  But  has  a  fraud  a  pecu- 
liar language  ?  No :  the  impostor  borroivs  sometimes  that  of 
Irieedship,  and  b  to  be  discoTcred  bj  the  difTerence  between 
Hie  sentiments  which  he  affects,  and  those  which  he  must  have. 
When  we  examine  the  language  of  the  different  passions  and  cha- 
ractersy  we  find  the  tragic  writers  frequently  deficient.  There  are 
few  of  them  who  do  not,  for  want  of  knowing  how  to  make  a 
character  speak  the  language  of  a  particular  pasrion,  give  it  that 
of  another*  I  cannot  speak  of  the  tragic  poets  without  quoting 
Lord  Shaflsbury  :  he  alone  appears  to  me  to  have  the  true  idea  of 
tragedy.  "  The  object  of  comedy,  he  says,  b  the  correction  of 
**  the  manners  of  private  persons  ;  that  of  tragedy  ought  to  be  in 
*'  like  manner  the  conrection  of  the  mannen  of  ministen  and  sove- 
**  reigns.  He  adds,  why  not  intitle  tngedies.  The  tyrant  king, 
**  the  weak,  superstitious,  haughty,  or  adulated  monarch.  This 
''  bthe  only  method  of  rendering  tragedies  still  more  useful.'' 

5.  (p.  2j6.)  a  man  instructed  by  the  discoveries  of  his  pro- 
genitors receives  the  inheritance  of  .their  thoughts  ;  which  is  a  le- 
gacy he  b  charged  to  leave  to  his  descendants,  improve<l  by  some 
•f  hb  own  ideas.    How  many  men,  in  thb  respect,  die  insolvent. 
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SECTION  IX. 


OF  THE  POSSIBIUTT  OP  LATIKG  DOWN  A  GOOD  PLAN  OF  LE- 
GISLATION. 

OF  THE  OBSTACLES  WHICH  IGNORANCE  OPPOSES  TO  ITS  PUE- 
UCATION. 

•F  THE  RIDICULE  WHICH  IT  THROWS  ON  EVERY  NEW  IDEA9 
AND   EVERY  PROPOUND  STUDY  OF   MORALITY     AND   POLITICS. 

OF  THE  INCONSTANCY  WHICH  IT  SUPPOSES  IN  THE  HUMAN 
mind:  an  INCONSTANCY  INCOMPATIBLE  WITH  THE  DURA* 
TION   OP   GOOD   LAWS. 

OF  THE  IMAGINARY  DANCER  TO  WHICH  (IP  WE  BEUEVE  IC« 
NORANCE)  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  A  NEW  IDEA,  AND  ESPE- 
CIALLY NEW   PRINCIPLES   OP   LAWS,   MUST  EXPOSE     EMPIRES. 

OF  THE  TOO  FATAL  INDIFFERENCE  OP  MEN  TO  THE  EXAMINA- 
TION  OP   MORAL  OR   POLITICAL  TRUTHS. 

OF  THE  TITLE  OP  TRUE  OR  FALSE  GIVEN  TO  THE  SAME  OPI- 
NIONS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  MOMENTARY  INTEREST  WE  BAVf 
TO  BEUEVE  THE   ONE   OR  THE   OTHER. 


BPB 


CHAP.  I. 


OF  THB    DIFFICULTY    OF     LAYING     DOWN    A    GOOD 

PLAN    OF    LBGISLATION. 

X  BW  celebrated  men  have  written  on  morality  and 
legjislatioD.    What  is  the  cause  of  their  silence  i  Is  it 
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tbe  grandeur,  the  impcrtance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
number  of  ideas,  id  short,  the  extent  of  understanc'ing 
necessary  to  treat  it  properly  r  No  :   Their  silence  is 
tbe  effect  of  the  indifference  of  the  public  for  works  of 
this  sort. 

A  work  of  this  kind  when  well  executed  is  regarded 
at  best  as  nothini;  more  than  tbe  dream  of  a  well- 
meaning  man,  it  becomes  the  subject  of  a  thousand 
discussions,  a  thousand  disputes,  that  the  ignorance 
of  some  and  the  duplicity  of  others  render  intermin- 
able, in  what  contempt  must  not  that  work  be  held, 
whose  distant  utility  is  always  treated  as  a  Platonic 
chimera. 

In  countries  that  are  polished,  and  already  subject 
to  certain  Ia\v«,  manners,  and  prejudices,  a  good  plan 
of  legislation  being  always  incompatible  with  an  in- 
finity of  personal  interests,  established  abuses,  and 
plans  already  adapted,  will  always  appear  ridiculous. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  its  importance  is  de- 
monstrated, and  during  that  time  it  will  be  always  con- 
tested. 

li,  however,  a  man  of  elevated  and  ner%'ous  cha- 
racter, should  be  desirous  of  braving  ridicule  and  en- 
lightening IK  tions  on  tbe  important  object  of  their  bap- 
pines^,  may  1  be  permitted  to  remind  him,  that  the 
public  will  scarcely  attend  to  tbe  discussion  of  a  com- 
pli(*ated  question,  and  that  if  there  be  a  method  to 
jSx  tbeir  attention  on  the  problem  of  an  excellent 
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legislation,  it  is  by  renderiDg  it  simple  and  reducing  it 
to  two  proposi  lions. 

The  object  of  the  first  should  be  the  discovery 
of  laws  proper  to  render  men  as  happy  as  possible,  and 
consequently  to  procure  theiu  all  the  amusements  and 
pleasures  compatible  with  the  public  welfare. 

The  object  of  the  second  should  be  the  discovery  of 
means  by  which  a  people  may  be  made  to  pass  insen- 
sibly from  the  state  of  misery  they  suffer,  to  the  state 
of  happiness  they  might  enjoy. 

To  resolve  the  first  of  these  propositions,  w^e  must 
follow  the  example  of  mathematicians.  When  a  com- 
plicated problem  in  mechanics  is  proposed  to  them, 
what  do  they  ?  Simplify  it  ;  calculate  the  velocity  of 
moving  bodies  without  regarding  their  density,  the 
resistan<:e  of  fluids  that  surround  them,  their  friction 
with  other  bodies,  &c. 

To  resolve  the  first  part  of  the  problem  of  an  excel- 
lent legislation,  we  should,  in  like  manner,  pay  no  re- 
gard to  the  resistance  of  prejudices,  or  the  friction  of 
contrary  and  personal  interests,  or  to  manners,  laws, 
and  customs  already  established.  The  inquirer  should 
act  like  the  founder  of  a  religious  order,  who  in  dicta- 
ting his  monastic  laws  has  no  regard  to  the  habits  and 
prejudices  of  his  future  subjects. 

It  will  not  be  so  with  the  second  part  of  this  problem. 
It  is  not  after  our  own  conceptions,  but  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  present  laws  and  customs,  that  we  can  de- 
termine the  means   of  gradually  changing  those  cus« 
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toms  and  laws,  and  of  making  a  people  pass,  by  insen* 
sibie  degrees^  from  their  present  legislation  to  the  best 
possible. 

It  is  an  essentia]  and  remarkable  difference  between 
these  two  propositions,  that  the  6rst  being  once  re- 
solved, iti  solution  (except  in  some  differences  arising 
from  the  particular  situation  of  a  coontry)  becomes 
general,  and  the  same  for  all  nations. 

O.i  the  contrary,  the  solution  of  the  second  oagbt 
to  be  different  according  to  the  different  form  of  each 
state.  It  is  evident  that  the  government  of  the  Turks, 
S'»\i3>,  Spaniards,  or  Portuguese,  must  be  necessarily 
placed  at  distances^  greater  or  le^s,  from  a  perfect  legis- 
iati<.n. 

If  genius  alone  be  sufficient  to  solve  the  first  of 
the>e  proposil;'»ns,  to  solve  the  second  there  must  be 
ixdoiAi  to  genius  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  laws  and 
mannerf^  of  the  people  whose  legislation  is  to  be  insen- 
sibly clian^red. 

To  treat  a  ciueslion  of  this  sort  properly,  it  is  neccs- 
saiy  in  generai  to  have  studied,  at  least  in  a  summary 
inaiiiier,  the  crs:  oms  and  prejudices  of  the  people  of  all 
aaes  and  ail  countries.  We  cannot  persuade  men  but 
by  facts  :  we  cannot  instruct  them  but  by  examples. 
1  he  nrun  wiio  opposes  the  clearest  reasonings  will  of- 
t'  n  -Lbmit  to  facts  the  most  equivocal. 

I>!Ji    :he-€   facts  .'vcquired,  what  are  the  questions 
*'  liOsc  examination   can   give  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem 
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blem  of  the  best  legislation  ?   I  shall  enumerate  those 
that  present  themselTes  the  first  to  my  mind. 


CHAP.  II. 


OF  THB  FIKST  QUESTIONS  WE  SHOULD  ASK  OUR- 
SELVES WU£M  WE  WOULD  ESTABLISH  GOOD 
LAWS. 

▼T  E  may  ask, 

1.  What  motive  unites  men  in  society?  Is  it  the 
fear  of  ferocious  beasts  that  obliges  men  to  live  sepa* 
rate  from  them,  and  to  destroy  them  to  secure  their 
own  lives  and  subsistence  ;  or  did  some  other  motive 
of  the  same  kind  form  the  first  colonies  ? 

2.  Were  not  mankind  once  united,  and  becoming 
successively  hunters,  pastors,  and  husbandmen,  obliged 
to  form  conventions  and  give  themselves  laws  ? 

3.  Can  these  laws  have  any  other  foundation  than 
the  common  desire  of  securing  their  property,  their 
lives,  and  their  liberty,  which,  in  an  unsocial  state,  as 
in  that  of  despotism,  is  exposed  to  the  violence  of,  the 
strongest  ? 

4.  Can  that  arbitrary  power  under  which  a  citizen 

is  exposed  to  the  insults  of  violence^  and  where  be 

• 
as 
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is  deprived  even  of  the  right  of  natural  defence,  be  re- 
garded as  a  form  of  government  ? 

5.  Does  not  the  establishment  of  despotism  in  an 
empire  destroy  all  the  bonds  of  social  union  ?  Do  not 
the  same  motives,  the  same  wants  that  united  men  at 
first,  command  them  to  dissolve  a  society  where,  as  in 
Turkey,  a  man  has  no  property  in  his  goods,  his  life, 
or  his  liberty  ;  where,  in  short,  the  citizens  being  in 
continual  war  among  themselves  know  no  other  laws 
than  those  of  force  and  fraud  7 

6.  Can  property  be  a  long  time  respected  without 
introducing,  as  in  England,  a  certain  equilibrium  of 
power  among  the  different  classes  of  citizens? 

Is  there  any  method  of  preserving  the  duration  of 
that  equilibrium ;  and  is  not  its  maintenance  abso* 
lutely  necessary  for  opposing,  in  an  efficacious  man- 
ner, the  continual  efforts  of  the  great  to  possess  the 
property  of  the  little? 

8.  Are  the  means  proposed  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  small 
but  excellent  treatise  on  a  perfect  republic,  sufficient 
to  produce  this  effect  ? 

9.  Does  not  the  introduction  oif  money  into  a  repub- 
lic *,  at  length  produce  that  unequal  distribution  of 
wealth  which  furnishes  the  powerful  with  those  fetters 
which  they  put  on  their  fellow-citizens  i 


*  Gold,  the  corrupter  of  the  manaers  of  a  nation,  is  a  sorcerer 
that  frequently  converts  an  honest  roan  into  a  knave.  Lycurgus 
knew  this  well,  and  chased  the  wizard  from  Lacedxmon. 

la  Have 
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10.  Have  ihe  poor  really  a  country  ?  Does  the  man 
without  property  owe  any  thing  to  the  country  where 
he  possesses  nothing  ?  Must  not  the  extremely  in- 
digent, bving  aiv\ays  in  the  pay  of  ihe  rich  and  power- 
ful, frequently  favour  their  ambition  ?  And  lastly,  have 
not  the  indigent  too  many  wants  to  be  virtuous? 

11.  Could  not  the  laws  unite  the  interest  of  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  with  that  of  their  country, 
by  the  subdivision  of  property  ? 

152.  After  the  example  of  the  Lacedemonians,  whose 
territory  being  divided  in  thirty-nine  thousand  Iota, 
was  distributed  among  thirty-nine  thousand  fami- 
lies, who  formed  the  nation,  might  not,  in  case  of  too 
great  an  increase  of  inhabitants,  a  greater  or  less  extent 
of  land  be  assigned  to  each  family,  but  still  in  propor^ 
tion  to  the  number  that  compose  it*  i 

13.  Should  not  a  less  unequal  distribution  of  land 
and  wealth  t,  keep   an  infinity  of  men  from  that  evil 


*  On  this  supposkion,  to  profrre  a  certain  cqualhy  in  the  di^ 
tribution  of  proptrity,  if  a  £unily  dimintshcs  it  must  cede  a  pait  of 
its  Und  to  some  neighbouring  and  more  numerous  tenilies.  Why 
not? 

t  Whenthenumberof  proprietors  in  a  nation  b  very  small,  ki 
proportion  to  the  great  number  of  inhabitants,  even  the  supprca- 
sion  of  taxes  would  not  preserve  the  latter  from  misfTy.  The 
only  wav  to  relieve  them  would  l>eto  lerv  a  tax  on  the  stale  or  the 
dnrgy,  and  employ  the  produce  in  purchasing  small  portions  oC 
land,  which  being  distributed  every  year  among  the  poorest  ft* 
milies,  would  continually  augment  the  number  of  pioprktocs. 

9  which 
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vbich  is  occat^iooed  bj  the  exaggerated  idea  tbej 
Ibnn  of  the  felieitjr  of  the  rich*,  an  idea  that  prodaces 
great  eomitjr  among  men,  and  great  indifference  for 
the  public  welfare  ^ 

14.  Is  it  by  a  large  or  smaO  namber  of  wholesome 
and  clear  laws,  that  nations  shoaM  be  goremed  ?  were 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  when  the 
moitipiicity  of  laws  occrasioned  their  being  collected 
into  the  codes  of  Justinian,  Trebonios,  flu:,  more  vir* 
toons  and  happy  than  under  the  laws  of  the  TwcItc 
Tables  f 

15.  iyo€%  not  the  moitipiicity  of  laws  occasion  an 
ignorance  and  inexecotion  of  them  ? 

K>.  Does  not  the  same  moitipiicity  of  laws,  often 
contrary  to  earb  other,  oblige  nations  to  employ  cer- 
tain men  and  bodies  of  men  to  interpret  them  f  may 
not  these  men  or  bodies  of  men,  charged  with  their  in- 


♦  Tbc  prospect  of  Iuxott  certaialy  ixicfc^c*  the  misery  of 
Ae  poor.  Tb«  rich  knor  it,  and  retreoch  notiiiof  of  their  parade. 
What  M  the  mjserr  of  the  poor  to  them '  Princef  thamelvci  are 
▼err  LttJe  coocemed  about  it ;  tbej  resatd  their  subjects  at  no- 
tfiiog  betierthaii  di^picMc  cattle.  If  thcv  Dourxsb  them,  it  ii  be- 
cause their  increase  promotes  the  pnoce*^  iutereft.  All  gOTem- 
Hue&ts  talk  about  prH>ulatioo.  But  mfaat  empire  U^ould  be  made 
populous  r  Ti^  whote  people  are  happy.  To  multiply  tbc  in- 
1  abiLJitk  u£4i  r  a  bad  OTtmnHriit^  if  ;>  barbarous  m  Ihod  of  mul- 
tif^lyiug  » fetches;  .t  k  to  fum  rh  t^numy  rnhhoev  instrumeots 
hb  en  lave  o(  ei  nat'ionsi  ?n  i  nuder  tbem  equally  unhappT.  It  m 
Is  propg^e  the  tuLcrjf^t  of  maijk  n<t. 

terpretation^ 
6 
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terpretation,  insensibly  change  the  laws  and  make 
them  the  instruments  of  their  ambition  ?  And  lastly, 
does  not  experience  teach  us,  that  wherever  there  are 
many  laws,  there  is  Kttle  justice  ? 

17.  la  a  wise  government  ought  there  to  be  suffered 
two  supreme  and  independent  powers,  such  as  the 
lemporal  and  spiritual  ? 

18.  Ought  the  magnitude  of  cities  to  be  limited  ? 

19.  Does  their  extreme  extent  permit  their  manners 
to  be  properly  inspected  ?  Can  the  salutary  punish- 
ments of  shame  and  infamy  be  properly  inflicted  iq 
great  cities*  ;  and  in  such  cities  as  Paris  or  Constanti- 
nople,  may  not  an  offender,  by  changing  his  name  and 
abode  always  escape  punishment  ? 

20.  May  not  a  certain  number  of  small  republics  by 
a  federative  compact,  more  perfect  than  that  of  the 
Greeks,  shelter  themselves  from  the  invasion  of  an  ene- 
my, and  the  tyranny  of  an  ambitious  citizen  ? 

21.  If  a  country  as  large  as  France  were  to  be  di* 
vided  into  thirty  provinces  or  republics,  and  to  each  of 
them  a  territory  nearly  equal  were  to  be  assigned,  and 
if  each  of  these  territories  were  circumscribed  by  im« 
mutable  bounds,  or  its  possession  guaranteed  by  the 
other  twenty-nine  republics,  is  it  to  be  imagined  that 
any  one  of  those  republics  could  enslave  all  the  others. 


*  Under  a  wbc  goTemment  the  punishment  of  shame  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  restrain  the  citizen  to  his  duty. 

that 
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that  18^  that  aojr  one  mao  coold  combat  with  adTaii- 
tage  agaiost  tweoty»oiDe  men  ? 

22.  On  the  soppot itioD  that  all  these  repablics  were 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  where  each  of  them  took 
care  of  its  interior  police  and  the  election  of  its  ma* 
gistrates,  and  reported  its  conduct  to  a  superior  coon* 
sei ;  or  where  the  superior  counsel  composed  of  four 
deputies  from  each  republic,  and  principally  occupied 
with  the  aflairs  of  war  and  politicks,  should  be  yet 
diarged  with  observing  that  none  of  those  republics 
changed  its  legislation  without  the  (H>nsent  of  all  the 
others :  and  where,  moreover,  the  object  of  the  laws 
should  be  to  improve  the  minds,  exalt  the  courage, 
and  preserve  an  exact  discipline  in  their  armies :  on 
such  supposition,  would  not  the  whole  body  of  the 
republics  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  oppose  efficaci- 
ously any  ambitious  projects  of  their  neighbours,  or  of 
their  fellow-citizens  ♦  ? 

£3.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the  legislation  of  those 
republics  would  render  the  people  as  happy  as  poi^si- 
ble,  and  procure  them  all  the  plc^asure^compatibie  fiith 
the  public  welfare,  would  not  then  these  f»m«  repub- 
lics be  morally  certain  of  unalterable  felicity  ? 


♦  Tbc  injiKtk:^  of  man  ha^  in  general  no  otJw-r  mea-ur*?  than 
that  of  po»  <T.  The  maiter-piece  of  leffi9Ltion  therefore  coo^iiU 
in  »o  confining  the  po^*  er  of  ench  cit'zen,  tl*2t  be  Pia^  nerer  stiiick 
with  impunity  the  life,  liheny,  or  property,  of  another.  No* 
this  problem  has  been  hitherto  no  where  better  re^^  ed  than  iji 
Rngbftd. 

^4.  Ought 
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d4.  Ought  Dot  the  plan  of  a  good  legislatioD  to  in- 
clude that  of  an  excelleot  education  ?  Can  such  an 
education  be  given  a  people  without  presenting  them 
with  clear  ideas  of  morality,  and  without  deriving  its 
precepts  from  the  sole  principle  of  a  love  for  the  ge- 
neral good  ?  By  making  men  in  this  manner  recollect 
the  motives  that  united  them  in  society,  might  it  not 
be  proved  to  them,  that  it  is  almost  always  their  real 
interest  to  sacrifice  a  personal  and  momentary  advan- 
tage to  the  national  advantage,  and  by  that  sacrifice 
to  merit  the  title  of  honourable  and  virtuous  citizens? 

25.  Can  morality  be  founded  on  any  other  princi- 
ples than  those  of  public  utility  ?  Does  not  even  the 
iDJustice  conunitted  by  despotism,  being  always  in  the 
name  of  the  public  good,  prove  that  this  is  the  sole 
principle  of  morality  *:  and  can  the  private  advantages 
of  family  and  relations  be  substituted  for  it  t  ? 

26.  On  the  supposition  that  the  axiom  which  says, 
that  we  owe  more  to  our  relations  than  to  our  country, 


*  When  the  monk  enjoys  the  love  of  God  before  all  things,  he 
constantly  identifies  himself  and  his  church  with  God,  and  there- 
fore says  nothing  more  than  that  we  ought  to  love  and  respect  him 
and  his  church  above  all  things.  He  alone  is  the  true  friend  to 
his  country,  who  says,  after  the  philosophers,  that  every  love 
ought  to  give  place  to  that  of  justice  and  the  public  good. 

f  If  a  man  do  not  regard  the  love  of  his  country  as  the  tint 
principle  of  morality,  he  may  be  a  good  father,  husband,  and  son, 
but  will  always  be  a  bad  citizen.    What  crimes  has  the  love  of 
relations  occasioned! 


is 
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is  to  be  held  sacred^  might  not  m  father  with  a  design  to 
preserve  his  family  abandon  his  post  at  thehoor  of  bat- 
tle; and  if  intrusted  with  the  public  money,  might  he 
not  embezzle  it  to  maintain  his  children^  and  thus  ploof^ 
der  what  he  ought  to  love  the  most,  to  enrich  what  he 
ought  to  love  the  least  i 

S7*  Whenever  the  public  welfare  is  not  the  supreme 
law,  and  the  first  obligation  of  a  citizen  *,  does  there 
still  subsist  a  science  of  good  and  evil ;  in  short,  is 
there  any  morality  where  the  public  good  is  not  the 
measure  of  reward  and  punishment,  of  the  esteem  or 
contempt  due  to  the  actions  of  citizens? 

Can  men  flatter  themselves  with  finding  virtuous  ci« 
tizens  in  a  country  where  honours,  riches,  and  repu- 
tation are,  by  the  form  of  government,  the  rewards  of 
crimes;  where,  in  a  word,  vice  is  respected  and 
prosperous  f 

29-  Have  not  men  then  reflecting  that  the  desire  of 


*  Arc  men  insensible  to  the  erDs  which  a  bad  administration 
occasions,  and  but  weakly  affected  with  the  dshoooar  of  their  na- 
tion ?  Do  they  not  partake  the  shame  of  its  dcfealsand  its  sSarery } 
They  are  rile  and  dastardly  citizens.  To  be  rirtuciB,  they  most 
be  wretched  in  the  misery  of  their  fel  ow-citi/ens.  If  there 
were  in  the  East  a  man  whose  sooi  was  tn:lv  honest  and  noble,  be 
wofil«i  pass  his  days  in  tears  ;  he  would  hare  for  most  of  the  riziis 
the  same  horror  that  they  formerly  had  in  Fiance  for  Bollioo,  who 
when  Lewii  XII r.  began  to  be  affected  by  the  miseries  ofhk 
subjects,  made  him  this  atrocious  reply  ;  "  Year  people  are  yet 

happy  ecou^  that  they  are  not  redcced  to  feed  on  the  gran." 

haj^ines* 


r< 
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happiness  is  the  sole  motive  of  their  union,  a  right  to 
abandon  themselves  to  vice,  wherever  vice  will  procure 
them  honour,  wealth  and  felicity  i 

50.  On  the  supposition  that  laws,  as  is  proved  by 
the  constitution  of  the  Jesuits,  can  do  all  things  with 
men,  is  it  possible  for  a  people,  led  to  vice  by  the 
form  of  their  government,  to  free  themselves  from  it 
without  some  alterations  in  those  laws  ? 

31 .  Is  it  enough  for  a  government  to  be  good,  that  it 
secures  to  the  inhabitants  their  properties,  lives,  and 
liberties,  makes  a  more  equal  partition  of  the  riches  of 
a  nation,  and  enables  the  people  more  easily  to  obfain 
by  moderate  labour*,  a  sufficiency  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  if  the  legislation  do  not  at  the  same  time 
also  exalt  in  the  minds  of  men  the  sentiment  of  emu* 
lation,  and  for  this  effect  the  state  do  not  propose 
large  rewards  for  great  talents  and  great  virtues  f  and 
might  not  these  rewards,  always  consisting  of  certain 
superfluities,  and  which  were  formerly  the  source  of  so 


*  To  regard  the  necessity  of  labour  as  the  consequence  of  ori- 
ginal un,  and  a  punbhment  from  God,  is  an  absurdity.  Tab  ne* 
cessity  is,  on  the  contrary',  a  favour  from  heaven.  That  man  must 
li?e  by  the  sweat  of  hb  brow  is  a  fact  Now  to  explain  a  fiKrt  so 
simple,  what  necessity  b  there  to  have  recour>e  to  supematuial 
causes,  and  constantly  represent  man  as  an  enigma  ?  If  be  tp- 
peared  such  formerly,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  principle  of  self* 
interest  has  been  since  so  generally  received,  it  has  been  to 
clearly  proveil  that  this  interest  b  the  principle  of  all  our  thoughts 
and  actions,  that  the  meaning  of  the  enigma  k  at  least  made  out. 
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many  great  and  Doble  actioDS^,  again  produce  the  same 
effects  ?  aod  can  the  rewards  decreed  by  govemmeDt 
(of  what  natore  soever)  be  regarded  as  a  luxury  of 
pleasure  adapted  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  people  t 


sad  to  explain  man,  it  it  no  longer  iiecetiary,  as  Pascal  pretended 
to  recur  to  original  sin. 

*  Thegeneral  princ^les  of  our  actions  are  the  hope  or  fear  of 
an  approaching  pleasure  or  pain.  Men  almost  alwap  indifferent 
to  remote  evih  take  no  pains  to  avoid  them.  He  nbo  is  not  un* 
happy  thinks  himself  in  his  natural  state,  and  (hat  he  can  alwa}-s 
feroainso.  The  utility  of  a  law  that  preserves  from  future  evil  is 
rarely  perceived.  How  oft«*n  have  nations  been  ready  to  suffer 
the  extinction  of  certain  orivileges  that  alone  preserve  them  firom 
slavery  ?  Liberty,  like  health,  is  a  blessing  whose  value  is  com- 
monly not  known  till  it  b  lost  Nations,  in  general,  too  little 
anxious  for  their  liberty,  have  by  their  indifference  frequently 
fumisbed  tyranny  with  the  means  of  destroying  it 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 


OF    THE   LUXURY    OF    PLEASURB. 

▼V  E  every  day  hear  of  the  corruption  of  national 
manners,  what  are  we  to  uoderstaod  by  those  words  I 
The  detachment  of  private  from  public  interest* 

Why  does  money,  that  active  principle  of  a  rich 
naUon,  so  often  become  the  principle  of  corruption  i 
Because  the  public,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  not  the  sole 
distributor^  and  because  money  in  consequence  so  of- 
ten becomes  the  reward  of  vice.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
rewards  of  which  the  public  is  the  sole  dispenser. 
Always  an  acknowledgment  of  the  public  gratitude,  it 
constantly  supposes  a  service^  a  benefit  rendered  to 
our  country,  and  consequently  a  virtuous  action. 
Such  a  gift  of  whatever  nature  it  be,  therefore  con- 
stantly strengthens  the  bond  between  private  and  pub- 
lic interest. 

If  either  a  beautiful  slave  or  concubine  become 
among  a  people  the  reward  of  talents,  virtue,  or  va- 
lour, the  manners  of  that  people  will  not  be  thereby 
corrupted.  It  was  in  the  heroic  ages  that  the  Cretans 
imposed  on  the  Athenians  the  tribute  of  ten  beautiful 
virgins,  from  which  Theseus  released  them.    It  was 

V  %  in 
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in  the  ages  of  their  glory  and  triumphs  that  the  Arabs 
aod  Turks  exacted  similar  tributes  of  the  nations  which 
they  conquered. 

When  we  read  the  Celtic  poetns  and  romances^  those 
histories,  always  true,  of  the  manners  of  a  people  yet 
ferocious,  we  see  the  Celts  arm,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Greeks,  for  the  conquest  of  beauty ;  and  love, 
far  from  enervating  their  manners,  excited  them  to  the 
boldest  enterprizes. 

Atiy  pleasure  whatever,  if  it  be  proposed  as  the  re- 
ward of  great  taletits  or  virtues,  may  excite  the  emu- 
btion  of  th6  people  and  become  the  principle  of  acti- 
vity and  of  national  happiness.  But  to  effect  this,  it 
is  necessary  that  all  the  inhabitants  may  equally  pre- 
tend to  it,  and  that  those  pleasures  being  equitably 
dispensed,  may  be  constantly  the  recorapence  of  who- 
ever shews  the  greatest  talents  in  council,  the  greatest 
valour  in  the  field,  or  virtue  in  private  life. 

Suppose  that  banquets  were  instituted,  and  that,  to 
rouse  the  emulation  of  the  citizens,  none  were  admit- 
ted to  them  but  men  distinguished  by  their  genius, 
their  talents  or  their  actions ;  nothing  would  more 
excite  a  desire  to  excel  than  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
place  at  these  festivals.  This  desire  would  be  the 
stronger  as  the  beauty  of  these  entertainments  would 
be  necessarily  augmented  by  the  vanity  of  those  that 
were  admitted,  and  by  the  ignorance  of  those  that  were 
excluded. 

But,  ii  will  be  said,  how  many  would  be  made  un- 
happy by  their  exclusion  i  Fewer  than  is  imagined. 

If 
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If  all  eovj  a  reward  that  may  be  obtained  by  intrigue 
and  influence,  it  is  because  all  can  pretend  to  that,  but 
few  desire  those  rewards  tbatcaqnot  be  obtained  with* 
out  great  labour  and  great  danger. 

Fai  from  envying  the  laurels  of  Achilles  or  Homer, 
the  poltroon  and  the  sluggard  despise  them*.  Their 
comforter,  vanity,  will  not  permit  them  to  see  in  men  of 
great  talents  or  great  valour,  any  thing  more  than  fools, 
whose  pay,  like  that  of  sappers  and  miners,  ought  to 
be  high,  because  they  expose  themselves  to  great  dan- 
gers and  great  labours.  It  is  wise  and  just,  say  the 
poltroon  and  tlie  sluggard,  to  pay  such  men  generously, 
but  it  would  be  folly  to  imitate  them. 

Envy  is  common  to  all,  but  is  a  real  torment  to  thoie 
only  who  run  the  same  career ;  and  if  envy  be  to  tbem 
an  evil,  it  is  a  necessary  evil. 

But  we  would  see,  they  will  say,  after  such  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  understand* 
ing,  the  problem  of  an  excellent  legislation  clearly  re- 
solved, that  there  may  be  excited  in  all  the  citizens 
such  principles  of  activity  and  application  as  may  lead 
them  to  great  actions,  and  in  short  may  render  theoi 
as  happy  as  possible. 

A  legisbtion  so  perfect  would  be  still  nothing  more 


*  Notlung  is  in  gmeral  kss  envied  by  men  of  £Khioo  than  tbe 
talents  of  a  Voltaire  or  a  Turenne  ;  the  little  efforts  they  make  to 
atuia  them,  proves  in  wlud  little  esteem  they  hold  them. 

V  3  tbas 
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tbao  a  palace  boilt  upon  the  sand,  and  the  natural  in- 
constancy of  man  would  soon  overthrow  that  edifiCe, 
derated  by  genins,  humanity,  and  virtue. 


CHAP.  IV. 


THE     TRUE     CAUSES     OF     THE  ^LTEEATIONS  THAT 
HAPPEN  IN  THE  LAWS  OF  DIFFEEENT  NATIONS. 

^EE  the  many  changes  that  have  happened  in  the 
different  forms  of  governments  to  be  regarded  as  the 
effect  of  the  inconstancy  of  mankind  i  What  I  know 
of  the  matter  is,  that  with  regard  to  customs,  laws, 
and  prejudices,  it  is  of  the  obstinacy,  and  not  of  the 
inconstancy  of  the  human  mind,  that  we  ought  to  com- 
plain. How  much  time  is  often  required  to  convince 
a  nation  that  a  religion  is  false,  and  destructive  of  the 
national  felicity !  How  much  time  to  abolish  a  law 
that  is  absurd  and  contrary  to  the  public  good! 

To  produce  such  alterations  it  is  not  enough  to  be 
a  king ;  but  a  courageous  and  discerning  king,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  assisted  by  favourable  circum- 
stances. 

The  eternity,  as  it  may  be  called  of  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  China  is  an  evidence  against  the  pretended  le« 
vity  of  nations.     But  supposing  man  be  as  inconstant 
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as  he  is  represented,  it  would  be  in  the  course  of  his 
liFe,  that  he  would  manifest  his  inconstaocv.  Bv  what 
cause  in  fact  should  laws  respected  by  the  grandfather, 
father,  and  son,  laws  that  have  lasted  generations,  be 
abolished  at  once  by  man^s  supposed  leviiy  ? 

Let  such  laws  be  established  as  are  conformable  to 

'  the  sreneral  interest :  and  though  thev  may  be  destroyed 

by  force,   sedition,  or  a  concurrence  of  extraordinary 

circumstances,  they  never  will  by  the  inconstancy  of 

the  human  mind*. 

I  know  that  laws  good  in  appearance,  but  evil  in 
effect,  are  sooner  or  later  abolished.  Why  r  Because 
in  a  given  time  there  must  arise  a  man  of  discernment^ 
who,  struck  with  the  incompatibility  of  such  laws  with 
the  general  happiness,  will  communicate  his  discoveiy 
to  the  just  spirits  of  his  age. 

A  discovery  of  this  sort,  from  the  slowness  with  which 
truth  is  propagated,is  communicated  but  by  small  inter- 
vals, and  nut  generally  acknowledged  till  the  succeeding 


*  The  work  of  the  bws  they  say,  should  be  pennanenL  Now 
why  are  the  Saraceas,  formerly  animateti  by  strong  p;iS$xons  that 
often  ratseii  them  above  themselves,  do  k>n|^^r  what  they  formerly 
were  ?  Because  their  counige  and  their  genius  were  not  the  codso- 
quence  of  their  legi^]ation,  of  the  unioa  of  public  and  prrrate  in- 
terest, nor  consequently  the  effect  of  a  wise  distribution  of  tempo- 
ral pains  and  punishments.  Their  rirtues  hud  not  a  foundation  so 
solid :  they  were  the  produce  of  a  roomeuiary  and  rrligiou<  en- 
thusiasm, which  necessarily  disappeared  with,  the  concourse  of 
•singular  circumstances  that  gave  it  birth. 

u  4  generation* 
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generation.  Therefore  if  ancient  laws  be  thus  abolish* 
edy  it  is  not  the  effect  of  the  inconstancy  of  mankind, 
botof  ihediscemmeQt  of  tbeirminds. 

When  laws  are  known  to  be  bad,  or  insufficient,  and 
are  only  supported  by  ancient  custom,  the  least  pre- 
tence is  sufficient  to  destroy  them,  and  the  least  event 
will  afford  it*  Is  it  so  with  laws  really  useful  ?  No ; 
ibr  which  reason  no  extensive  and  polished  nation  has 
abolished  those  that  punish  murder,  robbery,  Su:. 

But  the  so  much  admired  legislation  of  Lycurgns, 
which  was  taken  in  part  from  that  of  Minos*,  lasted 


*  There  are  few  who  believe  with  Xeoophon  in  the  happineit 
of  Sparta.  What  a  dismal  occupation,  they  cay,  i$that  of  mili- 
tary exercises.  What  !  perpetually  in  arms !  Sparta,  they  add, 
was  nothing  more  than  a  convent.  All  was  there  regubted  by  the 
sound  of  a  bell.  But,  I  answer,  does  not  the  sound  of  the  bell  fnr 
recreation  please  the  scholar  ?  Is  it  the  bell  that  renders  the  monk 
miserable  ?  When  y^e  are  well  cloathed  and  fed,  and  free  from 
discontent,  every  occupation  is  equally  good,  and  the  most  peril- 
ous is  not  the  least  agreeable.  The  history  of  the  Goths,  tlie 
Huns,  &c.  prove  this  truth. 

A  Roman  ambassador  entered  the  camp  of  Attila,  and  heard 
the  bard  celebrate  the  great  actions  of  the  conqueror.  He  saw 
the  young  people  ranged  round  the  poet,  admire  bis  verses,  and 
leap  with  transport  at  the  recital  of  their  victories  ;  while  the 
old  men  tore  their  hair  and  exclaimed  with  tears,  Hon;  zirctcked 
is  our  fate !  Deprived  of  strength  to  fights  t/tcre  is  no  longer  any 
happiness  for  us. 

Felicity  therefore  inhabits  the  plains  of  war  as  well  as  the 
asylums  of  peace.    Why  then  regard  the  Lacedzmonians  as  uq- 

only 
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only  five  or  six  hundred  years.  It  is  true :  and  per- 
haps it  could  Dot  last  longer*.  However  excelieDt  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  were,  and  with  whatever  genius, 
patriotic  virtue,  and  courage  they  might  inspire  the 
Spartans  f,  it  was  impossible  in  the  situation  in  which 
fc  ■  ■         »    >   f   ••  ■   ■  ^ 

happy  }  Is  there  any  want  they  did  not  gratify  ?  They  were  it  is 
said,  badly  fed.  As  a  proof  of  the  contrai^*  they  were  robust  and 
healthful.  If  moreover  they  passed  their  days  in  exercises  that 
aroused  without  too  much  fatiguing  them*  the  Spaitans  were 
nearly  as  happy  as  they  could  be,  and  much  more  so  than  weak 
and  meagre  peasants,  or  idle,  rich,  and  dicontented  citizens. 

*  The  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  though  insensibly  altered,  were 
not  entirely  destroyed  but  by  force.  The  Romans  did  not  think 
they  had  subdued  the  Spartans  till  they  had  banished  from  among 
them  the  remains  of  that  institution  which  rendered  them  still  for- 
midable to  the  masters  of  the  wc^rld. 

f  The  Lacedaemonians  have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages  and  his* 
lories  for  their  virtue.  They  have  been  however  frequently  re- 
proached with  obduracy  to  their  slaves.  These  republicans,  so 
proud  of  their  liberty*  and  so  haughty  in  their  bravery,  in  fact 
treated  their  slaves  with  as  much  cruelty  as  the  Europeans  now 
treat  their  Negroes.  The  Spartans  must  consequently  appear 
virtuous  or  vicious,  according  to  the  point  of  view  in  which  they 
are  regarded. 

Does  virtue  consist  in  the  love  of  our  country  and  fellow-citi- 
sens  ?  The  Spartans  were  perhaps  the  most  virtuous  of  all  nations. 

Does  virtue  consist  in  an  universal  love  of  mankind  ?  The  Spar« 
tans  were  vicious. 

How  then  are  we  to  form  a  just  judgment  of  them  ?  Examine 
if  at  the  time  that  all  mankind  form  but  one  nation,  as  the  Abb^ 

£  Lacedaemoo 
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LacedsmoD  then  was,  that*  its  legislation  should  re- 
main longer  unchanged. 

The  Spartansy  too  few  to  resist  the  Persians,  would 
have  been  sooner  or  later  overwhelmed  by  their  vast 
armiesy  if  Greece,  at  that  time  so  fruitful  in  great 
men,  had  not  united  its  forces  to  repel  the  common 
«nemy.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  .Athens  and 
Sparta  were  then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian 
confederacy.  Scarcely  had  these  two  republics  by 
equal  efforts  of  conduct  and  courage  triumphed  over 
the  Persians,  when  the  admiration  of  the  universe  was 
divided  between  them,  and  this  admiration  ought  and 
did  become  the  foundation  of  their  jealousy  and  dis- 
cord. This  jealousy  would  have  produced  nothing 
more  than  a  noble  emulation  between  the  two  repub- 
licsy  if  they  had  been  governed  by  the  same  laws ;  if 
the  limits  of  their  territories  had  been  fixed  by  immu- 
table bounds;  if  they  had  been  able  to  extend  them 
without  arming  all  the  other  republics  against  them ; 
and  lastly,  if  they  had  known  no  other  riches  than 


St.  Pierre  ^^-ished,  it  be  possible  for  the  patriotic  love  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  universal  love. 

If  the  happiness  of  one  nation  be  not  to  the  present  time  annexed 
to  the  unhappiness  of  another:  if  we  can,  for  example,  improve  the 
manufactures  of  one  nation  without  injuring  the  commerce  of  its 
neighbours,  and  exposing  their  workmen  to  die  of  hunger.  Now 
what  matters  it,  when  we  destroy  men,  whether  it  be  by  the  sword 
or  by  hunger  ?  It  is  certainly  much  tftc  best  to  destroy  them  by 
the  iword,  as  ihcir  sufferings  xiiU  then  be  much  shorter. 

the 
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the  iron  money  of  which  Lycurgus  had  permitted 
the  use. 

The  confederation  of  the  Greeks  was  not  founded 
on  so  solid  a  basis.  Each  republic  had  its  particular 
constitution.  The  Athenians  were  at  once  warriors 
and  merchants.  The  wealth  gained  by  commerce  en- 
abled them  to  carry  the  war  into  other  countries: 
and  in  this  respect  they  had  a  great  advantage  over  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

The  latter,  poor  and  proud,  saw  with  concern  within 
what  narrow  bounds  their  poverty  conBned  their  am- 
bition. The  desire  to  command,  a  desire  so  powerful 
in  two  rival  and  warlike  republics,  rendered  their  po- 
verty insupportable  to  the  Spartans.  They,  therefore, 
became  insensibly  disgusted  with  the  laws  of  Lycurgus^ 
and  contracted  alliances  with  the  Asiatic  powers. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  then  kindled,  and  they  felt 
more  forcibly  the  want  of  money  ;  Persia  offered  it, 
and  they  accepted  it.  It  was  then  that  poverty,  the 
key-stone  of  the  ediBce  of  the  laws,  which  Lycurgus 
had  constructed,  fell  from  the  arch,  and  its  fall  was 
followed  by  that  of  the  state.  Then  their  laws  and 
manners  changed,  and  this  change,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sequent evils,  were  not  the  effect  of  the  inconstancy 
of  the  human  mind  *,  but  of  the  different  forms  of 

*  It  is  not  the  inconstancy  of  nations,  but  their  ignorance,  that 
so  frequently  overthrows  the  edifice  of  the  best  la^*s.  It  b  this 
that  renders  a  people  tractable  to  the  counscb  of  ambitious  men. 

5  government 
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government  among  the  Greeks ;  of  the  imperfection 
in  the  principles  of  their  confederation^  and  of  th^ 
liberty  they  always  reserved  to  make  war  pn  each 
other.  Hence  that  series  of  events  which  at  last  led 
to  their  common  ruin. 

A  federative  compact  ought  to  be  founded  on  the 
most  solid  principles.  If  a  country,  as  large  as  Franq^ 
or  Paraguay^  were  to  be  divided  into  thirty  republics*: 


If  the  true  principles  of  morality  be  shown  to  a  people,  and  if 
the  excellence  of  their  laws,  and  the  happiness  they  produce  be 
demonstrated  to  them,  those  laws  will  be  held  sacred  by  them  t 
they  will  reverence  them  from  a  love  of  felicity  which  they  pro- 
duce, and  from  that  obstinate  attachment  which  men  in  genersl 
have  for  ancient  customs. 

There  are  no  innovations  proposed  by  the  ambitious  that  are 
not  coloured  with  the  pretext  of  public  advantage.  An  intelli- 
gent people,  always  guarded  against  such  innovations,  will  always 
reject  them.  Among  them  the  interest  of  a  small  number  that 
are  strong  Is  restrained  by  the  interest  of  a  great  number  that  are 
weak.  The  ambition  of  the  former  is  therefore  confined,  and  the 
people,  always  the  strongest  when  tliey  are  intelligent,  will  remain 
faithful  to  the  legblation  that  renders  them  happy. 

*  Paraguay  is  an  immense  country.  In  the  time  of  the  Jesuits 
this  country,  if  we  believe  certain  accounts,  was  divided  into  thirty 
cantons,  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  the  same  magistrates,  that 
is,  by  the  same  sort  of  monks.  Now  if  these  thirty  cantons  formed 
but  one  empire,  whose  forces  could,  by  order  of  the  Jesuits,  be 
united  against  a  common  enemy,  and  if  the  existence  of  a  fact  de- 
monstrates its  possibility,  the  suppression  of  such  an  empire  can- 
not be  absurd. 

if 
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if  these  republics^  governed  by  the  same  laws^  were 
leagued  together  against  a  foreign  enemy:  if  the 
boands  of  their  territories  were  invariably  determined ; 
if  they  lespectively  guaranteed  to  each  other  their 
possessions  aud  their  liberties ;  if  they  moreover^ adopt- 
ed the  laws  aUd  manners  of  the  St>artans ;  the  junction 
of  their  forces  and  the  mutual  guarantee  of  their  liber- 
ties. Would  secure  them  equally  from  the  invasion  of 
foreigners  aiid  the  tyl^anny  of  their  countrymen, 

Ndw  supposing  this  legislation  the  most  proper  to 
render  the  people  happy  what  means  are  there  to 
tecureits  perpetual  duration  ?  The  most  certain  would 
be,  to  order  preceptors  in  their  instructions,  and  ma- 
gistrates in  their  public  discourses,  to  demonstrate 
its  excellence*  ;  which  being  once  established,  the  le- 


*  It  is  necessary^  siys  MachiaveU  from  time  to  time,  to  call 
back  governments  to  their  constituent  principles.  How  is  tbbto 
be  done  ?  By  misfortune.  It  was  the  ambition  of  Appius^  and 
the  battles  of  Cannz  and  Thrasimena,  that  rccaUed  the  Romans 
U>  a  lovie  for  their  country.  Nations  have  in  this  point  no  other 
master  than  misfortune.    They  might  find  one  less   severe. 

For  the  instruction  even  of  magistrates,  why  do  they  not  every 
year,  read  publicly  the  history  of  each  law,  and  the  motives  of 
its  establishment,  and  point  out  to  the  people  those  laws  to  which 
they  principally  owe  the  preservation  of  their  property,  liberty 
and  lives  ?  The  people  love  happiness.  They  would  at  this  lec- 
ture, discover  the  sagacity  of  their  ancestors,  and  frequently  see 
tiiat  laws,  in  appearance  the  least  important,  protect  them  firom 
indigence  and  despotism. 

Whatever  be  the  pretcaded  inconstancy  of  the  human  mind« 

gislatioa 
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...ui   would  be  proof  against  the  inconstancy  of 
tuiiiaii   mind.     Men  (were  they  so  inconstant  as 

.  ^iiiiiiiouly  imagined)  could  not  abrogate  established 

.iu>,  unless  they  were  united  in  their  pursuits.    Now 

'iiicli  iiu  union  supposes  them  to  have  a  common  inte- 

test  ill  the  destruction,  and  consequently  a  great  imper- 

leciion  in  the  laws. 

In  every  other  case  the  very  inconstancy  of  man- 
kind,  by  dividing  their  opinions,  opposes  the  unani- 
mity of  their  deliberations,  and  consequently  secures 
the  duration  of  the  laws. 

O!  Sovereigns,  make  your  subjects  happy!  Con- 
sider what  will,  from  their  infancy  inspire  them  with 
a  love  for  the  public  welfare  ;  prove  to  them  the  good- 
ness of  their  laws,  by  the  history  of  all  times,  and  the 
misery  of  all  nations.  Demonstrate  to  them  (for  mo- 
rality is  capable  of  demonstration)  that  your  admini- 
stration is  the  best  possible,  and  you  will  for  ever  re- 
strain their  pretended  inconstancy. 

If  the  government  of  the  Chinese,  imperfect  as  it 
may  be,  still  subsists,  and  subsists  the  same,  what  can 
destroy  that  where  men  are  the  most  happy  possible  ? 
Nothing  but  conquest,  or  the  miseries  of  a  people 
change  the  form  of  governments. 


liFhen  a  nation  is  made  clearly  to  perceive  the  reciprocal  depen- 
dence between  its  happiness  and  the  preservation  of  the  laws,  its 
inconstancy  is  sure  to  be  restrained. 

Every 
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Prospect  of  a  perfect  legisUtioa. 

Every  wise  legislatioa  that  unites  private  and  public 
interest,  and  founds  virtue  on  the  advantage  of  each 
individual,  is  indestructible.  But  is  such  legislation 
possible?  Why  not.  The  horiason  of  our  ideas  is 
every  day  extended  ;  and  if  legislation,  like  the  other 
sciences,  shares  in  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
why  despair  of  the  future  felicity  of  mankind?  Why 
may  not  nations,  as  they  become  every  age  more  en- 
lightened, one  day  arrive  at  that  plenitude  of  happi- 
ness of  which  they  are  capable  ?  It  is  not  without 
pain  that  I  quit  this  hope.  The  felicity  of  the  human 
race  is  to  a  sensible  mind  the  most  pleasing  of  all 
prospects.  When  we  behold  it  through  the  perspec- 
tive of  futurity,  it  is  the  work  of  a  perfect  legislation. 
But  if  any  should  be  hardy  enough  to  lay  down  the 
plan,  what  prejudices  it  may  be  said,  will  he  not  have 
to  combat  and  destroy !  What  dangerous  truths  to 
reveal  ? 


rzrs 


CHAP. 
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Ot  tbe  pabiieatiOB  oTaew  aenl  tntta. 


CHAP.  V. 


THE  PUBLICATION   OF   A  TRUTH  IS    FATAL   TO 
Hllff  ONLY   BT    WHOM   IT  IS  PUBLISHED. 

^^BAT  is  a  new  tnith  ia  monlity  i  A  new  metl^ 
of  •ecoring  or  iocreasing  the  happiness  of  nations. 
What  foDoirs  from  this  definition  i  That  truth  cannot 
be  prejudicial. 

When  an  author  makes  a  discovery  of  this  kind, 
who  are  his  enemies? 

1.  Those  whom  he  contradicts (1). 

2.  Tliey  that  envy  his  reputation. 

S.  They  whose  interests  are  opposite  to  that  of  the 
public. 

If  a  magistrate  increase  his  number  of  patroles,  his 
enemies  will  be  the  robbers  on  the  highway  ;  and  if 
those  robbers  be  powerful,  the  magistrate  will  be  per- 
secuted. It  is  the  same  with  the  philosopher.  If  his 
precepts  tend  to  secure  the  happines-s  of  the  people  in 
general,  he  will  have  for  his  enemies  tbe  robbers  of 
the  state;  and  these  are  to  be  feared. 

Do  I  discover  the  intrigues  of  an  avaricious  clergy, 
and  disconcert  the  projects  of  monastic  avidity  and 
ambition?  If  the  monk  be  powerful,  I  shall  be  perse- 
cuted. 

Do 
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Arbitruy  power  does  not  render  a  monarch  happy. 

Do  I  prove  the  malversations  of  the  man  in  power  ? 
If  my  proof  be  clear,  1  shall  be  punished.  The  ven- 
geance of  the  strong  against  the  weak  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  truth  of  the  accusations.  It  was  of  the 
powerful  (2),  that  Menippus  said,  ''  You  are  angr}% 
Jupiter,  you  grasp  the  thunder,  but  you  are  wrong.** 
The  powerful  are  commonly  cruel  in  proportion  as  they 
are  stupid.  Let  a  Turk  enter  the  divan,  and  declare 
that  the  intolerance  of  Mahometanism  depopulates  the 
state  and  alienates  the  Greeks  :  that  the  despotism  of 
the  Grand  Signior  debases  the  nation  ;  that  the  vexa- 
tions of  the  pachas  dispirit  the  people  ;  and  that  the 
want  of  discipline  renders  the  army  despicable :  what 
name  will  they  give  this  faithful  citizen  i  That  of  a 
seditious  man.  He  will  be  delivered  up  to  the  mutes. 
Death  is  at  Constantinople  the  punishment  inflicted 
for  revealing  a  truth,  that,  reflected  on  by  the  Sultan, 
would  save  the  empire  from  the  ruin  that  threatens  it. 
The  love  of  virtue,  which  is  there  sometimes  affected^ 
is  always  false.  In  despotic  countries  a!i  is  hypocrisy ; 
we  see  nothing  but  masks ;  no  face  appears. 

In  every  country  where  the  people  are  not  the  ru- 
ling power  (and  in  what  country  are  they  f)  the  advo- 
cate for  the  public  felicity  is  the  martyr  of  the  truths 
which  he  reveals.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  ?  The 
too  great  power  of  some  members  of  society.  If  a 
man  presents  a  new  opinion  to  the  public  :  struck 
with  the  novelty,  and  for  some  time  undetermined,  the 
public  at  first  forms  no  judgment  of  it.    At  that  time 

VOL.  11.  X  if 
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The  dlicovererA  of  new  tnitht  are  fenerslly  penccoted. 

if  the  cry  of  envy,  igoorance,  and  interest  are  raised 
against  the  author  of  the  truth  ;  and  be  be  not  pro- 
tected either  by  the  law,  or  by  people  in  power,  he  is 
lost. 

,  An  iilustrioas  man  therefore  always  purchases  his 
future  glory  by  present  misfortune.  For  the  rest,  his 
misfortunes  themselves  and  the  persecution  he  suffers 
more  rapidly  diffuse  his  discoveries.  Truth  always  in- 
structive to  him  who  hears  it,  is  detrimental  only  to 
him  who  tells  it*. 

In  morality,  it  is  on  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  that 
the  public  felicity  depends. 

O  !  Truth,  thou  art  the  divinity  of  noble  souls! 
Virtue  can  never  impute  to  thee  the  destructions  of 
empires,  and  the  miseries  of  mankind.  Vices  are  not 
the  bitter  fruits  that  are  gathered  from  thy  branches* 
When  truth  shall  enlighten  princes,  happiness  and  vir- 
tue will  reign  under  them  in  every  empire. 


*  Every  trutii,  says  the  proverb,  is  not  proper  to  be  told. 
But  what  is  meant  by  the  word  proper  f  It  means  the  same  as 
9C{fe.  He  who  speaks  t'.e  truth  doubtless  exposes  himself  to  per- 
secution, and  is  imprudent.  Imprudent  men  are  therefore  the 
tnoit  useful  sort  of  men.  They  sow,  at  their  own  expence,  truths 
of  whicli  their  fellow-citizens  reap  the  fruit.  The  labour  is  for 
them  and  the  profit  for  others ;  they  have  therefore  been  ever  re- 
garded as  the  friends  of  humanity.  It  was  for  others  that  Curtius 
leaped  into  the  gulf. 


CHAP. 
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ft: 


Utility  of  the  poblieatioa  of  trath. 


CHAP.  VI. 


▲    KNOWLEDGE    OF  THE  TRUTH    IS   ALWAYS 

USEFUL. 

AIan  always  follows  his  interest,  or  what  he  thinks 
his  interest.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  nrhether  tve  talk  or 
not,  the  conduct  of  man  trill  be  always  the  same.  The 
publication  of  this  truth  is  not  therefore  prejudicial. 
But  of  what  utility  can  it  be  ?  Of  the  greatest.  Being 
once  assured  that  man  always  acts  in  conformity  to  his 
interest,  the  legislature  may  assign  so  many  punish- 
ments to  TicCy  and  so  many  rewards  to  virtue,  that 
every  individual  will  find  it  his  interest  to  be  virtuous. 

Does  the  legislature  know  that  man,  anxious  for 
his  preservation,  exposes  himself  with  aversion  to  dan* 
ger  ?  it  may  annex  so  much  infamy  to  cowardice  and 
so  much  honour  to  couras:e,  that  the  soldier  on  the 
day  of  battle  will  find  it  more  his  interest  to  fight  than 
to  fly. 

Suppose  a  man,  directed  solely  by  caprice,  should 
dissipate  his  fortune  and  leave  his  children  in  indi^ 
gence  ;  what  remedy  is  there  for  this  evil  i  The  con- 
tempt with  which  he  ought  to  be  treated.  When  man 
End  the  crimes  he  may  commit  are  made  known  to 

X  2  other 
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Imporuuuce  of  traik  e^pectally  m  MOffmlity. 


Other  men,  they  will  create  laws  proper  to  suppress 
those  crimes*,  and  will  at  last  come  to  connect  pri- 
vate and  public  interest  so  closely,  that  men  will  be 
forced  to  be  virtnoas. 

In  every  science,  we  are  told,  a  writer  ougbt  to  seek 
and  publish  the  truth.  Must  the  science  of  morality 
be  an  exception  i  What  is  the  object  of  ethics  ?  The 
happiness  of  the  majori^.  In  this  respect  every  new 
truth  is,  as  1  have  said,  a  new  mean  of  meliorating  the 
condition  of  the  people.  Is  the  desire  of  happiness  a 
crime  ?  Such  an  opinion  cannot  be  maintained  but  by 
the  fool  void  of  humanity,  and  the  knave  interested  in 
the  calamities  of  the  public. 

In  morality  it  is  the  truth  alone  that  should  be 
taught.  But  may  we  in  no  case  substitute  useful  er- 
rors ?  There  are  none  such  :  as  1  shall  hereafter  de- 
monstrate. Religion  itself  does  not  make  a  people 
happy.  The  modern  Romans  are  a  proof  of  this.  In* 
terest  is  our  sole  motive.  Men  sometimes  appear  to 
sacrifice,  but  never  really  sacrifice  their  happiness  to 
that  of  others.  The  waters  never  remount  to  their 
source,  nor  man  against  the  rapid  current  of  his  in- 
terest. He  that  should  attempt  it  would  be  a  fool. 
Such  fools  are  moreover  too  few  to  have  any  influ- 
ence on  the  bulk  of  society.    If  it  be  only  required 

*  The  legislature  in  making  laws,  supposes  all  men  to  be  wick- 
ed, because  it  \^ould  have  them  all  equally  subject  to  these  Uwi. 

t« 
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AdrABtttfcs  of  good  U' 


to  make  virtuous  citizeuSy  what  need  is  there  to  have 
recourse  to  impossible  and  supernatural  methods  i 

Make  good  laws;  they  alone  •will  naturally  direct 
the  people  in  the  pursuit  of  the  public  advantage,  by 
following  the  irresistible  propensity  ihey  have  to  their 
private  advantage.  It  is  not  the  vices  of  interope- 
lance  and  improbity,  that  make  a  people  miserable^ 
but  the  imperfection  and  consequently  the  stupidity 
of  their  laws.  It  is  of  little  consequence  that  men  be 
vicious  ;  it  is  enough  that  they  be  intelligent.  An 
awful  and  salutary  fear  will  keep  them  within  the 
bounds  of  their  duty.  Thieves  have  laws  among  them- 
selves, and  few  of  them  violate  those  l|iws,  because 
they  inspect  and  sjispect  each  other.  Laws  do  every 
thing.  If  some  Grod,  say  on  this  subject  the  philo* 
sophers  of  Siam,  were  really  to  descend  from  heaven 
to  instruct  mankind  in  the  science  of  morality,  he 
would  give  them  a  good  legislation,  and  that  legisla- 
tion, would  compel  them  to  be  virtuous.  In  morals, 
as  in  physics,  it  is  always  on  a  large  scale,  and  by  sim<- 
ple  methods,  that  the  Divinity  operates. 

It  results  from  this  chapter,  that  truth,  often  odious 
to  the  powerful  and  unjust,  is  always  useful  to  the 
public.  But  are  there  not  periods  when  its  promulga- 
tion may  produce  troubles  in  an  empire  ? 


X  3  CHAP. 
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Track  caaaot  BTotec* UeaU* 


CHAP.  VII. 


THE    PEOMULGATIOy    OF    TEUTH   CAV    KETEE 
PRODUCE    TROUBLES    IX    ABT    ElffFlEE. 

A  it  admioifttrmtion  is  had,  the  people  Miffer,  thcj 
com  plain.  At  that  momeot  a  work  appears  that  shews 
them  all  their  misery.  The  people  are  irritated  and 
rii»e.  Be  it  so.  But  is  this  work  the  cause  of  their  in- 
surrectioo  ?  No :  it  is  the  epoch  oolj.  The  craose  is 
the  public  miserj.  If  the  work  had  appeared  sooner, 
the  government  by  being  sooner  informed  might  have 
alleviated  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  prevented 
the  sedition.  Disorder  does  not  accompany  the  pro* 
mulgation  of  the  truth,  except  in  countries  entirely 
despotic  ;  because  in  those  countries  the  time  at  which 
men  dare  to  speak  the  truth,  is  that  when,  the  miseries 
of  the  people  becoming  insupportable,  they  are  no 
longer  able  to  restrain  their  complaints. 

When  a  government  becomes  cruel  to  excess,  their 
troubles  are  salutary.  They  are  the  pangs  which  a 
mediciue  given  to  the  patient  whom  it  cures.  To  free 
a  people  from  servitude,  sometimes  fewer  men  are  sa- 
crificed than  peri^^h  at  a  public  rejoicing  badly  con- 
ducted. 'J  he  evil  ol'  an  insurrection  is  in  the  cause 
3  that 
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lU  poblication  may  be  the  epoch,  not  the  can»e  of  revolationt. 


that  produces  it ;  the  pain  of  a  crisis  is  in  the  disorder 
that  excites  it.  When  men  fall  under  despotism,  they 
must  make  effort^  to  shake  it  off,  and  those  efforts  are, 
«t  that  period,  the  only  properly  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple have  left.  The  height  of  misery  is  not  to  be  able 
to  deliver  ourselves  from  it,  and  to  suffer  without  dar- 
ing to  complain.  Where  is  the  man  barbarous  and 
stupid  enough  to  give  the  name  of  peace  to  the  silence, 
the  forced  tranquillity  of  slavery  I  It  is  indeed  peace, 
but  it  is  the  peace  of  the  tomb. 

The  publication  of  a  truth  is  therefore  sometimes 
theepochy  but  never  the  cause  of  disorders  and  insur- 
rections. The  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  always  use- 
ful to  the  oppressed,  and  even  to  the  oppressors.  Il 
informs  them,  as  I  have  said,  of  the  discontents  of  the 
people.  In  Europe  the  murmurs  of  a  people  precede 
their  revolt  at  a  great  distance. 

The  complaints  of  a  nation  are  the  thunder  heard  at 
a  distance,  and  not  yet  to  be  feared.  The  sovereign 
has  yet  time  to  repair  his  injustice,  and  to  reconcile 
himself  with  his  people.  It  is  not  so  in  a  country  of 
slaves.  It  is  with  the  poignard  in  hand  that  remon- 
strances are  presented  to  the  Sulian.  The  silence  of 
slaves  is  terrible.  It  is  the  calm  that  precedes  a  hur- 
ricane. The  winds  are  vet  hushed.  But  from  the 
dark  bosom  of  an  immoveable  cloud  bursts  the  thun- 
der, the  signal  of  the  tempest,  which  strikes  at  the 
moment  the  flash  appears. 

The  silence  that  force  compels  is  the  principal  cause 

of 
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of  the  miseries  of  nations^  and  of  the  destnictioD  of 
their  oppressors.  If  the  search  after  troth  be  hurtftd, 
it  is  never  so  to  any  one  bat  its  author.  This  Boffon, 
Quesnoy^  And  Montesquieu  have  found.  Men  have 
long  disputed  about  the  preference  to  be  given  to  the 
ancients  or  moderns  :  to  the  Fren(!h  or  Italian  music : 
those  disputes  have  enlightened  the  people  without 
arming  any  one  citizen.  But  those  disputes,  it  will 
be  said,  relate  to  frivolous  objects  only.  Be  it  so.  But 
without  a  fear  of  the  law  men  would  cut  each  other's 
throats  for  trifles.  Theological  disputes,  always  re- 
ducible to  questions  about  words,  are  proofs  of  this. 
What  streams  of  blood  have  they  occasioned.  Can  I, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  law,  give  the  name  of  holy 
zeal  to  the  fury  of  my  vanity  ?  There  is  no  excess  to 
which  it  will  not  lead  me.  Religious  cruelty  is  atro* 
cious.  Whence  does  it  proceed  ?  Can  it  be  from  the 
novelty  of  a  theological  opinion  (3).  No :  from  the 
licentious  and  unpunishable  use  of  intolerance  (4). 

In  discussing  a  question  where  every  one  is  free  to 
deliver  his  sentiments,  to  contradict  and  be  contra- 
dicted in  turn,  if  any  one  that  insults  another  be  pu- 
nished according  to  the  degree  of  the  offence  *  the 
pride  of  the  disputant  being  thus  restrained  by  the  law, 
ceases  to  be  inhuman. 

But  by  what  inconsistency  does  the  magistrate, 
who  ties  the  hands  of  the  citizens  and  forbids  acts  of 
violence  in  discussing  a  matter  of  interest  or  opinion, 
untie  them  in  a  scholastic  dispute  i  To  what  is  this  ow- 
ing? 
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Tratli  is  slowl j  propacatcd. 


iDg?  To  the  spirit  of  superstition  and  fanaticism, 
which  preside  much  oftener  at  the  formation  of  laws 
than  the  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity. 

I  hare  read  the  histories  of  the  different  forms  of 
worship;  i  have  enumerated  their  absurdities ;  I  have 
been  ashamed  of  human  reason,  and  blushed  to-  be  a 
man.  I  am  astonished  at  tlie  evils  that  superstition  has 
piodnced,  and  at  the  facility  with  which  that  fSsnati* 
cism  might  be  stifled,  which  will  ever  render  religions 
ao  fiual  to  mankind  (5) ;  and  I  have  concluded  that  the 
miseries  of  the  people  may  always  be  referred  to  the 
imperfection  of  their  laws,  and  consequently  to  the 
ignorance  oisame  moral  truths.  These  truths,  always 
nsefulj  cannot  disturb  the  peace  of  states,  of  which 
the  slowness  of  their  progress  is  another  proof.^ 


CHAP.  VIII. 


OF   THB  8LOWKESS  WITH   WHICH    TRUTH   IS 

PROPAGATED. 

vThb  advances  of   truth  are   slow,    as  experience 
proves. 

When  did  the  parliament  of  Puris  revoke  the  pu* 
nishment  of  death  decreed  to  every  one  who  should 
teach  any  other  philosophy  than  that  of  Aristotle  ? 

Fifty 
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Fifty  years  after  that  philosophy  was  forgotten. 

When  did  the  facalty  of  medicine  acUnit  the  doctrine 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ^ 

Fifty  years  after  its  discovery  by  Hanrey. 

When  did  the  same  faculty  admit  potatoes  to  be 
wholesome  i 

A  hundred  years  after  it  had  been  proved  by  expe- 
rience, and  when  the  parliament  had  revoked  the  de- 
cree which  forbade  the  use  of  that  root*. 

When  will  physicians  agree  about  the  advantages  of 
inoculation  i  In  twenty  years,  or  thereabout. 

A  hundred  facts  of  this  nature  prove  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  truth  ;  its  progress  however  is  such  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

A  truth  by  being  new  always  shocks  some  opinion 
or  custom  generally  established  :  it  has  at  first  but  few 


*  The  parliament  issued  a  like  decree  against  emetics,  and 
against  Brissot  the  physician,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  That 
physician,  contrary  to  the  common  practice,  bled  in  the  pleurisy 
on  the  side  where  the  patient  tuffered  most.  This  new  practice 
was  denounced  to  parliament  by  the  old  physicians.  He  was  de- 
clared impious,  and  forbidden  to  bleed  for  the  future  on  the  side 
where  the  pleurisy  was.  The  affair  being  reported  to  Charles  V. 
he  was  going  to  issue  a  similar  decree,  but  it  happened  at  the  in- 
stant that  Charles  III.  duke  of  Savoy  died  of  the  pleurisy  after 
having  been  bled  in  the  ancient  manner.  Is  it  for  magbtrates  to 
pretend,  like  the  theologians,  to  judge  of  books  and  sciences  they 
know  nothing  about.    What  do  they  get  by  it  ?  Ridicule. 

partizans ; 
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partisans:  it  is  treated  as  a  paradox*,  cited  as  an  er* 
ror,  and  rejected  without  being  understood.  Mankind 
in  general  approve  or  condemn  by  chance  ;  and  truth 
itself  is  received  by  most  of  them  like  error,  from 
prejudice,  and  without  examination. 

By  what  method  then  does  a  new  opinion  come  to 
be  generally  known  i  When  men  of  sound  under- 
standing have  discovered  the  truth,  they  make  it  pub- 
lic;  it  is  thus  promulgated,  and  becoming  every  day 
more  common  is  at  last  generally  received  ;  but  it  is  a 
long  time  after  its  discovery,  especially  if  it  be  a  moral 
truth. 

The  reason  why  men  with  so  much  difficulty  assent 
to  moral  truths,  is  because  they  sometimes  require  the 
sacrifice  not  only  of  our  prejudices,  but  of  our  per« 
sonal  interest  also ;  and  few  men  are  capable  of  this 
double  oblation.  Besides,  a  truth  of  this  sort  disco* 
vered  by  a  fellow-citizen  may  spread  rapidly,  and  load 
him  with  honours.  Our  envy  thererefore  would  be 
shocked  by  its  success,  and  ought  to  hasten  its  con- 
demnation. It  is  the  stranger  who  now  celebrates  the 
moral  works  written  and  proscribed  in  France.  To 
judge  these  books,  a  man  should  be  endowed  at  once 


*  If  an  excellent  philosophical  work  appear,  the  first  judgment 
which  envy  fonns  of  it  is,  that  its  principles  are  false  and  dangerous ; 
the  second,  that  the  ideas  it  contains  are  common.  Unlucky  b 
the  work  on  which  too  much  praise  is  bestowed  at  first  The 
siltnce  of  enry  and  stupidity  declare  its  want  of  merit 

with 
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with  a  d^ree  of  diacernmeat  and  a  degree  of  iincoa-» 
cent  necessarj  to  dbtiDgoiah  the  true  from  the  fabe. 
Now  loen  of  disceniment  are  erery  where  rare,  and 
disinterested  men,  stiD  rarer,  are  to  be  foond  only 
among  foreigners.  Moral  troths  are  propagated  by 
Tery  slow  nndnlatioos.  The  progress  of  troth  on  the 
earth,  may  be  compared  with  the  fall  of  a  stone  in  a 
lake :  the  water  separates  at  the  point  of  contact,  and 
forms  a  circle  that  is  soon  sorroonded  by  a  greater, 
and  that  by  circles  more  large  and  continoaDy  increas- 
ufg,  till  at  last  they  break  against  the  Aore.  It  is  thns 
that  a  moral  troth  extending  from  circle  to  circle,  to 
ihe  different  classes  of  citizens,  comes  at  last  to  be 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  no  interest  in  reject- 
ing it. 

To  establish  a  tmth  it  is  saflBcicnt  that  men  io  power 
do  not  oppose  its  promulgation  ;  and  it  is  in  this  that 
troth  differs  from  error.  It  is  by  force  that  the  latter 
is  propagated  :  it  is  sword  in  band  that  the  tmth  of 
almost  all  religions  is  aothenticated,  and  it  is  by  that 
they  become  the  scourge  of  the  moral  world. 

Troth  without  the  aid  of  force  is  certainly  estab- 
lished but  slowly,  bot  at  the  same  time  without  com- 
motion. The  only  people  among  whom  truth  finds  a 
difficult  admittance,  are  the  ignorant  nations.  Idiot- 
bm  is  much  less  tractable  than  b  commonly  imagined. 

If  an  useful  but  new  law  be  proposed  to  an  ignorant 
people  (6)9  that  law,  by  being  rejected  without  exa* 
minatioo,  may  even  excite  a  sedition  (7).    For  a  peo- 
ple 
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pie  who  are  stupid  because  they  are  slaves,  are  the  more 
irritable  from  being  frequeutly  irritated  by  despotism. 

If  on  the  contrary  the  same  law  be  proposed  to  an 
enlightened  people,  where  the  press  is  free,  where  its 
utility  is  foreseen  and  its  promulgation  desired^  it  will 
be  there  received  with  gratitude  by  the  intelligent 
part  of  the  nation,  and  that  part  will  restrain  the  other. 

It  results  from  this  chapter  that  truth,  even  by  the 
slowness  with  which  it  is  propagated,  cannot  produce 
disorder  in  a  state.  But  are  there  not  forms  of  go* 
^emment,  to  which  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  may  be 
dangerous  i 


CHAP.  IX. 


OF  GOVERNMENT. 

If  every  moral  truth  be  nothing  more  than  a  method 
'cf  imcnaung  or  securing  the  happiness  of  the  majorityy 
emdif  the  object  of  all  government  be  the  public  felicity, 
there  can  be  no  moral  truth  whose  publication  is  not 
desirable  (8).  All  diversity  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
arises  from  the  vague  signification  of  the  word  go^ 
vemment.  What  is  government  ?  An  assemblage  of 
laws  or  conventioDf  made  between  people  of  the  same 

nation. 
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naoion.  Therefore  these  Iair«i  and  oooTentioiis  are  ei* 
ther  conformmble  or  cootrary  to  the  general  interest. 
There  are  therefore  only  two  fomu  of  gOTemment, 
the  one  good,  the  other  bad  :  to  these  two  sorts  I  re- 
doee  them  alL  Now  in  die  assemblage  of  conventions 
hj  which  thej  are  constituted,  to  say  that  we  cannot 
alter  laws  detrimental  to  a  nation  ;  that  they  are  sa- 
cred, and  cannot  be  l^timatdy  laid  aside,  is  to  say  that 
we  cannot  alter  a  regimen  detrimental  to  health,  and 
that  a  wonnd  should  not  be  deansed,  hot  soffered  to 
gangrene  (9). 

If  all  goTcmment,  moreorer,  of  whatever  natnre  it 
be,  can  have  no  other  object  than  the  happiness  of  the 
majority,  nothing  that  tends  to  render  them  happy  can 
be  contrary  to  their  goremment  (10).     He  alone  can 
oppose  every  useful  reformation  in   the   state,  who, 
founding  his  grandeur  on  the  debasement  and  misery 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  would  usurp  an  arbitrary  power 
over  them.     Bat  the  honest  man,  the   friend  of  truth 
and  of  his  country,  can  have  no   interest  contrary  to 
that  of  his  nation.     When  we   are  happy  in  the  hap- 
piness of  an  empire,  and  gknious  in  its  glory,  we  se* 
crctiy  desire  the  correction  of  every  abuse.    A  science 
is  not  annihilaied  by  being  improved,  nor  a  govern- 
■Mnt  destroyed  by  being  reformed. 

Suppose  that  in  Portugal  more  respect  were  paid  to 
the  property,  the  lives,  and  liber^  of  the  sobjects, 
would  the  government  be  less  monarchical :  Suppose 
ihcy  were  there  to  suppress  the  inquisition,  and  the 

Idtrm 
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lettres  de  cachet,  and  limit  the  exercise  and  authority  of 
certain  places,  would  they  thereby  change  the  form  of 
government  ?  No  :  they  would  correct  its  abuses  only. 
What  virtuous  monarch  would  not  promote  such  re- 
formatio^ !  Are  the  monarchs  of  Europe  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  stupid  sultans  of  Asia,  to  those  vampires 
who  suck  the  blood  of  their  subjects,  and  whom  all  op* 
position  exasperates  ?  To  suspect  a  virtuous  prince  of 
adopting  the  principles  of  oriental  despotism,  is  to  do 
bim  the  most  atrocious  injury.  A  discerning  sove- 
reign will  never  esteem  an  arbitrary  power,  whether  it 
be  of  one,  as  in  Turkey ;  or  of  several,  as  in  Polaod*  to 
be  the  real  constitution  of  a  state*;  to  honour  a  cruel 
despotism  with  that  title,  is  to  give  the  name  of  govern- 
ment  to  a  gang  of  robbers  (11),  who,  under  the  banner 
of  one,  or  several,  ravage  the  provinces  which  they  in- 
habit. 

Every  act  of  arbitrary  power  is  unjust.  A  power 
acquired  and  maintained  by  force  (12),  is  a  power  that 
force  has  a  right  to  repel.  A  nation,  whatever  name 
its  enemy  may  bear,  has  a  right  to  attack  and  destroy  it. 

To  conclude  ;  if  the  object  of  the  sciences  of  mora- 
lity and  politics  be  reduced  to  the  search  after  means 
of  rendering  men  happy,  there  are  no  truths  of  this  sort 
whose  knowledge  is  dangerous. 

But  does  the  happiuess  of  a  people  constitute  th^i 
of  a  sovereign  ? 


CHAP. 
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PoaUhmeat  oftnith  in  despocic  aUtct. 


CHAP.  X. 


THE  HAPPINB88  OF  THE  PBINCB  18  NOT  COMMBCT- 
£D  WITH  THB  MI8BBY  OF  THB  PBOPLE,  UNDER 
ANY    FOBM    OF   60V&BNMENT. 

JLhat  arbitrary  right  for  which  80ine  monarchs  ap« 
pear  80  anxious,  is  nothing  more  than  a  Iaxnry|or  power, 
which,  without  adding  any  thing  to  their  own  happi- 
ness, makes  their  people  miserable.  The  happiness  of 
a  prince  is  independent  of  his  despotism.  Itisfre* 
quently  in  compliance  with  his  favourites,  for  the  plea- 
sure or  convenience  of  five  or  six  persons,  that  a  so- 
vereign enslaves  his  people  and  exposes  his  throat  to 
the  poignard  of  conspiracy. 

Portugal  informs  us  of  the  dangers  to  which,  even  in 
this  age,  kings  are  exposed.  Arbitrary  power,  that 
calamity  of  nations,  does  not  therefore  secure  either  the 
felicity  or  life  of  a  monarch.  His  happiness  is  not 
therefore  essentially  connected  with  the  misery  of  his 
people.  Why  refrain  to  tell  this  truth  to  princes,  and 
suffer  them  to  be  ignorant  that  a  limited  monarchy  is  the 
most  desirable  of  all  monarchies  (13) ;  that  a  sovereign 
is  only  great  in  the  greatness  of  his  people,  strong  in 
their  strength,  and  rich  in  their  wealth  ;  that  his  inte- 
rest, rightly  understood,  is  essentially  connected  with 
7  theirs 
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theirs ;  andjin  short,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  render  ihem 
happy  f 

**  By  the  fortune  of  war,  said  an  Indian  to  Tamer- 
"  lane,  we  are  thine.  Art  thou  a  merchant  i  Sell  us. 
''  Art  thou  a  butcher  ?  Kill  us*  Art  thou  a  monarch  i 
''  Make  us  happy." 

Is  there  a  sovereign  who  can  without  horror  hear  the 
celebrated  speech  of  an  Arab  incessantly  murmur  in 
his  ear  ?  This  man,  bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  taxesi, 
was  unable  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family.  He 
laid  his  complaints  before  the  caliph.  The  caliph 
was  enraged :  the  Arab  condemned  to  die.  As  he  was 
going  to  execution  he  met  an  officer  escorting  provi- 
sions? For  whom  are  those  provisions?  said  the  con- 
demned wretch.  For  the  caliph's  dogs,  replied  the 
officer.  How  wmch  better  i$  the  cottditiom  cfa  tyrtmfi 
c(u^,  cried  the  Arab,  ^Auji  that  of  his  subjects  ! 

What  prince  of  discernment  could  bear  such  a  re- 
proach ;  or  would,  by  usurping  an  arbitrary  power 
over  his  subjects,  condemn  himself  to  live  among  none 
but  slaves  ? 

A  man  in  presence  of  his  tyrant  has  no  opinion  and 
no  character.  Thamas  Kouli  Kan  supped  with  a  fa 
vourite.  A  new  sort  of  pulse  was  served  up.  There 
is  nothing  more  pleasing  and  wholesome  than  this  sort 
of  pulse,  said  the  monarch.  Nothing  more  pleasing 
and  wholesome,  said  the  courtier.  After  supper  KouK 
Kan  found  himself  indisposed,  he  could  not  sleep. 
When  he  arose,  he  said.  There  is  nothing  more  detes- 

voL.  If.  Y  toble 
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table  and  more  anwholesome  than  that  poise.  No- 
thing more  detestable  and  unwholesome,  said  the  cour- 
tier. But  yon  did  not  think  so  last  night,  said  the 
prince :  what  has  made  you  change  your  opinion  ?  My 
respect  and  my  dread,  replied  the  courtier :  I  can 
curse  the  food  with  impunity.  I  am  the  slave  of  your 
highness  and  not  of  the  pulse. 

The  despot  is  a  Gorgon  :  he  petrifies  a  man  even  to 
his  thoughts*,  and  like  the  Gorgon  is  a  terror  to  the 


♦  What  prince,  crcn  among  the  Christians,  would,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  caliph  Hakkam,  pennit  a  magistrate  to  tell  him  of 
hb  injustice ! 

**  A  poor  woman  possessed,  at  Zehra,  a  small  piece  of  land  con- 
**  tiguous  to  the  gardens  of  Hakkam,   which  that  prince  desired 

to  enlarge,  and  proposed  to  the  woman  to  give  up  her  land. 

She  refused,  being  desirous  of  preserving  the  heritage  of  her 

forefathers.  The  intendant  of  the  gardens  took  possession  of  the 
*'  ground  wbich  tlie  woman  would  not  sell. 

*'  The  woman,  bathed  in  tears,  went  to  implore  justice  at  Cor- 
"  dova,  of  which  Ibn  Bechir  was  cadL  The  text  of  the  law  was 
**  plainly  in  favour  of  the  woman.  But  what  can  the  law  do  with 
**  those  that  think  themselves  above  it  ?  Ibn  Bechir  however  did 
"  not  despair  of  her  cause.  He  mounted  his  ass,  and  taking  with 
*'  him  a  sack  of  an  enormous  size,  presented  himself  in  that  condi- 
"  tion  before  Hakkam,  who  was  then  seated  under  a  pavillioa 
*'  built  on  the  ground  of  the  woman. 

"  The  arrival  of  the  cadi,  and  the  sack  he  bore  on  his  shoulder, 
"  astonished  the  prince.  Ibn  Bechir  prostrated  himself  before 
"  Hakkam,  and  begged  permission  to  fill  his  sack  with  the  earth  oa 
"  vvliich  he  stood.  The  caliph  consented.  The  sack  being  filled, 
*^  v\n:  t  adi  entreated  the  prince  to  help  him  up  with  it  oo  his  ass. 

8  world. 
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It  is  not  by  writings  that  insarrectioos  arc  excited. 

world.  Is  his  condition  then  desirable  ?  Despotism  ia 
a  yoke  equally  galling  to  those  who  bear  it,  and  to  him 
that  imposes  it.  Let  the  army  abandon  the  tyrant,  and 
the  vilest  among  his  slaves  becomes  his  equals  strikes 
him  and  says  : 

Ta  force  ^oit  ton  droit,  ta  foiblesse  est  ton  crime. 
Thy  strength  was  thy  riglit,  thy  weakness  is  thy  crime. 

But  if  a  prince,  through  a  wrong  conception  of  this 
matter,  place  his  happiness  in  the  acquirement  of  arbi- 
trary power,  and  a  writing,  which  declares  the  inten- 
tion of  the  prince,  inform  the  people  of  the  miseries 
that  threaten  them,  is  not  this  writing  sufficient  to  ex- 
cite discontent  and  insurrections  ?  No :  the  fatal  effects 
of  despotism  have  been  every  where  execrated.  The 
Roman  history,  the  holy  Scripture  itself,  delineate  in 
a  hundred  places  a  most  horrid  picture  of  tyranny* 
and  yet  the  reading  of  these  has  never  excited  any  re- 
volution. It  is  the  actual,  multiplied,  and  durable  evils 
of  despotism,  that  sometimes  give  a  people  the  courage 
necessary  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  yoke.     It  is 


**  This  demand  confounded  Hakkam.  The  sack  b  too  heavy,  he 
*'  said.  Prince,  replied  Ibn  Bechir,  with  a  noble  boldness,  if  you 
*'  find  this  sack  so  heavy  which  contains  only  a  part  of  the  land  you 
"  have  unjustly  taken  from  one  of  your  subjects,  how  will  you,  at 
*'  the  day  of  judgment,  bear  the  whole  land  you  have  unjustly 
«  seized?  Hakkum,  far  from  punishing  the  cadi,  generously  ac- 
*'  knowledged  his  fault,  and  restored  the  woman  her  land,  with 
"  all  the  buildings  he  had  constructed  oa  it'* 

Y  S  always 
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always  the  craelty  of  sultans  that  provokes  seditioo. 
All  the  Eastern  thrones  are  stained  with  the  blood  of 
their  masters.    Who  has  spilt  it  i  Their  slaves. 

The  mere  publication  of  the  tmth  occasions  no 
strong  commotion ;  besides^  the  advantage  of  peace 
depends  on  the  price  at  which  it  is  purchased.  War 
is  doubtless  an  evil ;  but  to  avoid  it,  should  men  suffer 
their  property,  their  lives,  and  liberty  to  be  taken  from 
them  ?  A  hostile  prince  comes,  with  arms  in  hand,  to 
reduce  a  people  to  slavery ;  should  this  people  present 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  I  He  that  proposes  it  is  infa- 
mous. By  whatever  name  he  may  call  himself  who 
would  rob  me  of  my  liberty,  I  ought  to  defend  it 
against  him. 

There  is  no  state  not  susceptible  of  improvement, 
often  as  necessary  as  disagreeable  to  certain  persons/ 
Does  administration  forbear  to  make  it?  Must  we 
under  the  happy  hope  of  a  false  tranquillity,  sacri 
fice  to  the  people  in  .power  the  public  welfare,  and 
un^er  vain  pretence  of  preserving  the  peace,  aban- 
don the  empire  to  the  robbers  who  would  plunder  it  i 

There  are,  as  I  have  said,  necessary  evils.  No  cure 
is  to  be  had  without  pain :  when  we  suffer  in  the  treat- 
ment, it  is  less  the  effect  of  the  remedy  than  of  the 
disease. 

A  timid  conduct,  and  mean  procrastination,  have 
been  often  more  fatal  to  communities  than  sedition  it- 
self. We  may,  without  offending  a  virtuous  prince, 
set  bounds  to  his  authority ;  represent  to  him  that  the 

law 
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Jaw  which  declares  the  public  welfare  the  first  of  laws, 
is  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  ought  to  be  respected 
even  by  him ;  that  all  other  laws  are  nothing  more 
than  the  several  means  of  securing  the  execution  of 
that  law ;  and  in  short,  that  ac  he  must  be  always  un- 
happy in  the  unhappincss  of  his  subjects,  there  is  a 
reciprocal  dependence  between  the  felicity  of  the  peo- 
ple and  that  of  the  sovereign.     Hence  I  conclude : 

That  the  object  really  detrimental  to  him,  is  the 

falsehood  which  hides  from  him  the  disorder  of  the 

'  state;  and  the  object  really  advantageous  to  him,  is 

the  truth  that  informs  him  of  the  manner  of  treating 

its  disorder. 

The  revelation  of  this  truth  is  therefore  useful :  but 
does  a  man,  they  will  say,  owe  it  to  other  men,  when 
it  is  so  dangerous  to  reveal  it  to  tl^em  i 


y  ?  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


WE  OWE  THE  TRUTH  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

If  on  this  sabjectl  weretoconsolt  St.  Augastine,  and 
St.  Ambrose,  I  would  say  with  the  first,  **  Does  troth 
**  become  a  subject  of  scandal  ?  Let  the  scandal  rise^ 
**  and  let  the  truth  be  spoken  *". 

I  should  repeat  after  the  second :  ^  He  is  to  be  es- 
''  teemed  a  defender  of  truth,  who,  as  soon  as  he  per- 
'^  ceives  it,  speaks  it  without  ^harne  or  fear  f^, 

I  should  lastly  add,  **  That  the  truth  may  be  for  a 
*'  time  concealed,  but  cannot  be  defeated  J^. 

But  there  is  here  no  want  of  authority  :  what  we 
owe  to  celebrated  men  is  respect,  and  not  credulity. 
AVe  should  therefore  scrupulously  examine  their  opi- 
nions; and  that  examination  made,  we  should  judge 
according  to  our  reason,  and  not  according  to  theirs. 
1  believe  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to 


♦  Si  de  veril^te  scandal um,  utilius  permittitur  nasci  scandalum 
qusm  Veritas  n-liK|Ui:tur. 

i  I  lie  veriiati^  det^-mor  esse  debet  qui  cum  recte  seotit,  loqui 
non  m«-M]  I,  ne-j  er'-ibexit. 

*  Occuluri  potest  ad  tempus  Veritas,   vinci  non  potest    St, 
Au§. 

too 
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two  right-angles^  oot  because  Euclid  says  it^  but  be- 
cause I  can  demonstrate  it  to  be  true. 

If  we  would  know  whether  we  really  owe  the  truth 
to  mankind^  let  us  ask  the  men  in  place  themselves; 
they  will  all  agree  that  it  is  important  to  them  to  know 
it,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  it  alone  provides  them 
with  the  means  of  increasing  and  securing  the  public 
felicity.  Now  if  every  man,  in  quality  of  a  citizen, 
ought  to  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  the  happiness  of 
his  countrymen,  whenever  he  knows  the  truth  be 
ought  to  speak  it. 

To  ask  if  we  owe  the  truth  to  mankind,  is  to  ask 
hy  an  obscure  and  circumlocutory  turn  of  ejtpre&sion, 
if  it  be  allowable  to  be  virtuous,  and  to  do  good  to  our 
brethren. 

But  the  obligation  to  speak  the  truth  supposes  the 
possibility  of  discovering  it:  governments  therefore 
ought  to  facilitate  the  means,  and  of  ail  others  the  most 
certain  is  the  liberty  of  the  press. 


y  4  CHAP. 
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AdTMitogM  of  the  liberty  of  the  prcw. 


CHAP.  XII. 


OF   THE   LIBERTY    OP    TI}E    PRE88. 

At  18  to  coDtradictioo,  and  cooteqaently  to  the  li- 
berty of  the  press^  that  physics  owes  its  impro?enieots. 
Had  this  liberty  never  subsisted,  how  many  errors, 
consecrated  by  time,  wpuld  be  cited  as  incontestible 
axioms !    What  is  here  said  of  physics  is  applicable 
to  morality  and  politics.     If  we  would  be  sore  of  the 
truth  of  our  opinions,  we  should  make  them  public. 
It  is  by  the  touchstone  of  contradiction  that  we  must 
prove  them.    The  press  therefore  should  be  free.  The 
magistrate  who  prevents  it,  opposes  all  improvement 
in  morality  and  |>olitics ;  he  sins  against  his  country*; 
he  choaks  the  very  seed  of  tho»e  happy  ideas  which 
the  liberty  of  the  press  would  produce :  and  who  can 
estimate  that  loss?    Of  this  we  are  certain,  that  a  free 
people,    a  people   who  think,  will  always  command 
the  people  who  do  not  think  f. 

*  He  who  would  submit  his  ideas  to  the  examination  and  judg<> 
ment  of  his  fellow-citizens,  ought  to  publ'tsh  all  that  he  thinks  true 
and  useful :  to  conceal  it  is  a  sign  of  criminal  indifference. 

f  Who  fori^ids  the  foreigner  to  speak  and  write  freely  ?   How 

A  ptince 
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IncoDsittenicy  of  moM  govenunenU  ia  respect  to  the  preta. 


i^*^ 


A  prince  therefore  owes  to  his  nation  the  trath,  as 
being  usefal;  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  the 
means  of  discovering  it.  Wherever  that  liberty  is 
withheld,  ignorance,  like  a  profound  darkness,  is  spread 
over  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  then  that  the  lovers  of 
truth,  at  the  same  time  they  seek  it,  fear  to  find  it : 
they  are  sensible  thac  they  must  either  conceal  and 
basely  disguise  it,  or  expose  themselves  to  persecution ; 
which  every  man  dreads.  If  it  be  always  the  interest 
of  the  public  to  know  the  truth,  it  is  not  always  the  in- 
terest of  a  private  person  to  speak  it. 

Most  governments  even  exhort  tlie  people  to  a 
search  after  the  truth;  but  almost  all  punish  them  for 
making  it  public.  Now  few  men  will  for  a  long  rime 
brave  the  resentment  of  power,  from  a  pure  love  to 
mankind  and  the  truth ;  and  consequently  there  are 
few  masters  who  reveal  it  to  their  scholars.  Thus  the 
learning  now  taught  in  the  colleges  and  seminaries  is 
reduced  to  the  reading  of  certain  legends,  and  to  the 
knowledge  of  some  sophisms  proper  to  encourage  su 
persiition,  to  render  the  mind  false  and  the  heart  in* 
human.  Men  should  have  another  education ;  it  is 
time  that  these  trifles  give  place  to  solid  instruction ; 
that  men  be  taught  what  they  owe  to  themselves,  to 
their  neighbours,  and  to  their  country;  that  they  be 


unjust  and  defective  is  the  government  that  makes  this  prohibition  f 
The  English  is  generally  regarded  as  the  best,  and  it  is  there  tha| 
the  citixen  is  the  most  free  in  this  respects 
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Vo  miflehief  can  result  from  the  liberty  of  the  prcM^ 

convioced  of  the  absurdity  of  religious  disputes^ ;  the 
interest  they  have  in  improving  their  morals,  and  con- 
sequently in  securing  the  liberty  of  thinking  and 
writing. 

But  what  whimsical  opinions  will  not  such  a  liberty 
tproduce  i  No  matter.  These  opinions  being  destroyed 
by  re.ason  as  soon  as  produced  by  caprice^  will  make 
no  alteration  in  the  tranquillity  of  a  state.  There  are 
no  specious  pretences  with  which  hypocrisy  and  ty- 
ranny have  not  coloured  their  desire  of  imposing  si- 
lence on  men  of  discernment ;  and  no  virtuous  citizen 
can  see  in  these  vain  pretences  any  legitimate  reason 
for  remaining  silent. 

This  publication  of  the  truth  can  be  displeasing  to 
those  impostors  only,  who,  too  frequently  gaining  the 
attention  of  princes,  represent  an  enlightened  people 
as  factious,  and  a  brutal  people  as  docile.  But  what 
does  experience  teach  us  concerning  this  matter  ?  That 
every  intelligent  people  are  deaf  to  the  idle  declama- 
tions of  fanaticism,  and  shocked  by  all  acts  of  in- 
justice. 

When  a  man  is  deprived  of  his  property  and  liberty, 
and  threatened  with  the  loss  of  life  itself,  he  becomes 

•  For  what  reason  should  a  free  inquiry  about  religion  be  for- 
bidden ?  If  it  be  true,  it  will  stand  the  test  of  exam'mation  :  if  it 
be  false,  how  absurd  is  it  to  protect  a  religion  whose  morality  is 
puMllaniinous  and  cruel,  and  whose  worship  'is  a  cbargeto  the  state 
from  the  exceaaive  expence  in  maintaining  its  ministers  ? 

exasperated ; 
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EviU  prodoceil  by  an  indifference  for  the  tretk. 

'  ■       * 

exasperated  ;  it  is  then  th'sit  the  slave  arms  against  hit 
master.  Truth  has  do  enemies  but  the  enemies  of  the 
public:  bad  men  alone  oppose  its  promulgation. 

To  conclude^  it  is  no  great  matter  to  shew  that 
truth  is  useful ;  that  man  owes  it  to  man;  and  that  the 
press  ought  to  be  free :  we  should  also  point  out  the 
evils  produced  in  empires  by  an  indi£ference  to  the 
truth. 


CHAP.  XIIL 


OF  THE  EVILS  PRODUCED  BY  AN  INDIFFE« 

RENCE  FOR  THE  TRUTH. 

In  the  political^  as  in  the  human  body,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  fermentation  is  necessary  to  support  motion  and 
life.  An  indifference  to  glory  and  the  truth  produces 
a  stagnation  in  the  soul  and  the  mind.  Every  nation 
that  by  the  form  of  its  government,  or  the  stupidity 
of  its  ministers,  comes  to  this  state  of  indifference  is 
barren  in  great  talents,  as  well  as  in  great  virtues*. 

*  The  virtues  fly  the  country  from  which  truth  b  banished  ; 
they  will  not  uihablt  the  land  where  the  title  of  the  Sun  of  Justice 
is  given  to  the  most  unjust  and  most  cruel  tyrants,  and  where  their 

Let 
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EtUs  prodaced  by  an  lodifereacc  for  the  tinth. 


Let  US  take  the  Indians  for  an  example :  what  men  are 
these,  when  compared  to  the  active  and  indastrions 
inhabitants  of  the  Seine,  the  Rhine,  or  the  Thames! 

The  Indian  planged  in  ignorance,  indifferent  to  tmth, 
wretched  at  home,  and  feeble  abroad,  is  the  slave  of 
a  despotj  eqaallj  incapable  of  leading iiim  to  happiness 
in  peace,  or  to  an  enemy  in  war*.  What  difference 
between  modem  India  and  that  country  which,  for- 
merly so  renowned,  and  cited  as  the  nursery  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  was  peopled  with  men  greedy  of 
glory  and  of  discoveries  i  The  contempt  in  which  this 
people  are  held  shews  the  contempt  that  aD  nations 
are  to  expect,  who  like  them  lie  plunged  in  indolence 
and  an  indifference  for  glory. 

Whoever  regards  ignorance  as  favourable  to  go- 
vernment, and  error  as  useful,  mistakes  their  produc- 


panegyrics  are  prooouncetl  by  terror.  What  ideas  can  wretched 
courtiers  form  of  viitue  in  countries  where  princes  the  most  feared 
are  roost  praised. 

*  When  there  is  a  war  in  the  East,  the  $o^,  retiring  to  his  fe- 
laglio^  commands  hb  slaves  to  go  and  be  killed  for  him  on  the 
frontiers :  he  will  not  even  deign  to  conduct  them*  Can  it  be, 
says  Machiavel,  that  a  monarch  shall  abandon  to  his  favourites,  the 
most  noble  of  his  functions,  that  of  commanding  hb  armies  ?  Can 
he  be  ignorant  thai  others  being  interested  in  prolonging  their  com- 
mand, will  for  that  reason  prolong  the  war  ?  But  what  a  loss  of 
men  and  money  b  occasioned  by  thb  prolongation  ;  and  to  what 
a  reverse  is  a  victorious  nation  exposed,  that  aeglecti  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  totally  cniskuog  an  enern  j, 

tions: 
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■      '11  '  ■  'tt 

tions  :  be  has  not  consulted  history  ;  he  does  not 
know  that  an  error,  useful  for  the  present,  too  fre* 
quently  contains  the  seeds  of  the  greatest  calamities. 

A  white  cloud  ascends  above  the  mountains ;  it  is 
the  experienced  mariner  alone  who  beholds  it  as  the 
forerunner  of  a  hurricane,  and  hastens  to  a  place  of 
shelter  :  he  knows  that^  descending  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  the  cloud  will  extend  itself  over  the 
plain,  and  soon  veil  the  sky,  yet  bright  and  serene,  with 
a  frightful  night  of  tempests. 

Error  is  the  white  cloud  in  which  few  men  see  the 
<vils  that  it  portends.  These  evils,  hidden  from  the  fool, 
are  perceived  by  the  wise  man  :  he  knows  that  a  single 
error  is  sufficient  to  degrade  a  people,  and  obscure  the 
whole  horizon  of  their  ideas  ;  and  yet  an  erroneous 
conception  of  the  Divinity  has  frequently  produced 
this  effect. 

Error,  dangerous  in  itself,  is  still  more  so  by  propa- 
gation :  one  produces  many.  Every  man  compares^ 
more  or  less,  his  ideas  together.  If  he  adopt  a  false 
idea,  that,  united  with  others,  produces  such  us  are  ne- 
cessarily  false,  which,  combining  again  with  all  those 
that  his  memory  contains,  give  to  all  of  them  a  greater 
or  less  tinge  of  falsehood.  Theological  errors  are  a 
proof  of  this :  one  of  them  is  alone  sufficient  to  infect 
the  whole  mass  of  a  man's  ideas,  and  produce  an  infi- 
nity  of  capricious,  monstrous,  and  always  unexpected 
ideas ;  for  the  birth  of  monsters  can  never  be  predicted 
before  their  delivery. 

Errors 
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Maltiplicity   and  incooustency  of  errort. 


Errors  are  of  a  thousand  kinds.  Truth,  on  the  con* 
trary,  is  uniform  and  simple  ;  its  progress  h  always  si- 
milar and  consistent.  A  discerning  mind  previously 
discovers  the  route  it  ought  to  take  * :  it  is  not  so 
with  error.  Always  inconsistent  and  irregular  in  ita^ 
course,  we  lose  sight  of  it  every  instant ;  its  appear- 
ances are  always  unforeseen,  and  therefore  we  cannot 
predict  its  effects.  To  stifle  the  seedsf  of  error,  the 
legislature  cannot  too  much  excite  men  to  the  search 
after  truth. 

Every  vice,  say  the  philosophers,  is  an  error  of  the 
understanding.  Crimes  and  prejudices  are  brothers  ; 
truth  and  virtue  are  sisters.  But  who  are  the  parents 
of  truth  i  Contradiction  and  dispute.  Liberty  of 
thought  bears  the  fruit  of  truth  ;  this  liberty  elevates 
the  soul,  and  engenders  sublime  thoughts  ;  fear  on  the 
contrary,  debases  the  soul,  so  that  it  can  produce  none 
but  mean  ideas. 


*  The  principles  of  a  judicious  minister  being  known,  we  may, 
in  almost  all  circumstances,  predict  his  conduct  That  of  a  fool 
is  not  to  be  divined.  It  is  by  a  visit,  a  word,  a  fit  of  impatience, 
he  b  determined,  and  hence  the  proverb,  tfiat  God  only  knows 
uluit  a  fool  will  do. 

f  Should  we,  to  destroy  ^rror,  compel  it  to  silence  ?  No  :  how 
then  ?  Let  us  talk  on.  Error,  obscure  of  itself,  is  rejected  by 
every  sound  understanding.  If  time  has  not  given  it  credit,  and 
it  be  not  favoured  by  government,  it  cannot  bear  the  aspect  of  ex- 
amination. Reason  will  ultimately  direct  wherever  it  be  freely 
exercised. 

However 
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■  ■ 

However  useful  truth  may  be^  a  people  being  led  to 
their  ruio  by  the  imperfeetion  of  their  gOTerameDt, 
cannot  avoid  it  but  by  a  great  change  in  their  govern- 
nienty  laws,  manners,  and  customs,  should  the  legisla- 
ture attempt  it  ?  Should  it  make  the  present  gene- 
ration  miserable  to  merit  the  esteem  of  posterity  f 
Should  that  truth  be  heard  which  would  advise  men 
to  secure  the  felicity  of  future  generations  by  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  present  i 


CHAP.  XIV. 


THE  HAPPINESS  OF  FUTUKS  GENSmATIONS  IS 
NKVER  CONNKCTED  WITH  TUB  MI8BEY  OF 
THK    PRESENT    GENERATION. 

JL  o  shew  the  absurdity  of  such  a  supposition,  let  us 
see  of  what  the  present  generation,  as  it  is  called,  is 
composed. 

1.  Of  a  great  number  of  children  who  have  not  yet 
contracted  habits. 

2.  Of  youths  who  can  easily  change  their  habits. 
S.  Of  men,  many  of  whom   have  already   foreseen 

and  approved  the  reformation  proposed* 

4.  Of  old  men,  to  whom  every  change  of  opinions 

and  habit  is  really  insupporuble. 

What 
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Tlic  p«blic  wtUan 


What  resolu  from  this  eDnmeration  ?  Thatawiie 
reformaticm  io  maonen,  laws  and  goyennnent  maj 
displease  old  men,  those  that  are  weak  and  slares  to 
custom,  bal  that  it  will  be  nsefbl  to  fbtore  generations, 
and  also  to  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  compose 
the  present  generation,  and  consequently  can  nerer  be 
contrary  to  the  present  and  general  state  of  a  nation. 

Besides  every  one  knows  that  the  perpetoity  of 
aboses  in  an  empire  is  not  the  effect  of  our  compassion 
for  old  men,  bat  the  il!-jadged  interest  of  people  in 
power  ;  these,  equally  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of 
the  present* and  future  generations,  would  have  aO  sa- 
crificed to  their  most  trifling  caprice.  They  would 
have  it  so,  and  are  obeyed. 

How  exalted  soever  the  station  of  a  man  may  be,  to 
the  nation  and  not  to  him  the  first  regard  is  due.  God, 
we  are  told,  died  for  the  salvation  of  all  men:  we 
should  not  therefore  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  all  to 
the  caprice  of  one.  All  personal  interest  should  be 
sacrificed  to  that  of  the  community.  But  it  will  be 
said,  ihese  sacrifices  are  sometimes  cruel ;  yes,  when 
they  are  executed  by  the  stupid  and  inhuman.  When 
the  public  welfare  require^  the  misfortune  of  an  indi- 

m  '  -.III  » 

*  A  vis^  govenuneut  alwu^-s  pro\  ido  in  the  happbew  of  the 
present  generaiioo  for  that  of  future  generaticDS.  It  has  been  nkl 
of  youth  and  age,  tliat  the  one  fore»e<r>  too  nmch,  and  the  other 
too  little  :  thst  to-d^y  is  the  mivtress  of  the  young  nun,  and  to- 
giorrov  that  of  the  old  one.  It  is  after  the  aaooer  of  dd  men  that 
«tatc&  kbovld  coadud  tbaindTek 

vidoal. 
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A  prince  should  attend  to  the  distresses  of  his  tabjects. 

viduali  every  compassion  is  due  to  his  misery;  there 
are  no  means  to  alleviate  it  that  should  not  be  em- 
ployed; it  is  then  that  the  justice  and  humanity  of  a 
prince  should  be  exerted :  all  the  unfortunate  have  a 
right  to  his  beneBcence ;  he  should  commiserate  their 
fniferings.  Miserable  is  the  state  of  the  insensible 
and  cruel  man  who  refuses  the  citizen  even  the  con- 
solation of  complaining.  Lamentation,  common  to 
all  that  suffer^  all  that  breathe,  is  always  lawful. 

I  would  not  have  the  lamentations  of  the  unfortunate 
stop  the  progress  of  the  prince  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
public  good  ;  but  I  would  have  him  in  his  progress 
dry  up  the  tears  of  misery,  and  prone  to  pity,  be  pre- 
sented by  the  love  of  his  country  alone  from  consult- 
ing the  happiness  of  individuals. 

Such  a  prince,  always  the  friend  of  the  distressed^ 
and  always  employed  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  bis 
subjects,  will  never  regard  the  publication  of  the  truth 
as  dangerous. 

What  is  to  be  concluded  from  the  foregoing  obser- 
vations on  this  question  ? 

That  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  alvvayii  useful  to  the 
publ.ic,  is  never  pernicious  to  any  but  its  author. 

That  the  publication  of  the  truth  does  not  affect  the 
peace  of  states ;  that  the  slowness  of  its  progress  alone 
isa^ecurity  against  any  such  consequence. 

That  under  every  form  of  government  it  is  impor- 
tant to  know  the  truth. 

VOL.  II.  2  That 
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That  there  are  |Moperlj  b«it  two  aons  of  gofcra- 
flKots,  the  one  good,  and  the  other  bad. 

That  io  neither  of  them  the  happioeas  of  the  priace 
b  connected  with  the  miaefjof  hbsobyectt. 

That  if  troth  be  osefnl  we  owe  it  to  annkiod. 

That  comequentlj  aU  goremnients  ooght  to  £»&- 
tate  the  means  of  disoorering  the  trath. 

That  the  most  tore  of  aB  othen  H  the  fibertjof  the 


Thai  die  sciences  owe  their  improremets  to  that 
iberty. 

That  an  indiffermce  for  die  trsdi  b  a  sonrce  of  error/ 
and  error  a  soaree  of  pobiic  calamities. 

That  no  friend  to  the  troth  wiD  propose  the  sacrifice 
of  the  felicitr  of  tbe  present  generation  to  that  of  the 
fotore  generation. 

That  soch  an  hjpothesb  b  impotfiUe. 

Lastly,  that  it  is  from  the  sole  poblication  of  tbe 
troth  we  are  to  expect  the  fotore  happiness  of  man- 
kind. 

The  conseqoeoce  of  these  sereral  propofitioos  is, 
that  no  oae  having  a  right  to  promote  the  misfortime 
of  tbe  state,  i>o  one  has  a  right  to  oppose  the  poUica- 
tioo  of  the  troth,  and  especially  of  the  first  principka 
of  moraiitf  • 

If  a  man  by  means  of  force  osorps  die  power  of  a 
nation,  from  that  moment  the  nation  b  plonged  into 
an  ignorance  of  its  troe  interests  ;  the  only  laws  adopt- 
ed are   those  that  faToox  ararice,  and  the  tyranny  o 
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the  men  in  power  ;  the  public  cause  remains  without 
protectors.  Such  is  in  most  kingdoms  the  actual  state 
of  the  people.  This  state  is  the  more  dreadful  as  it 
requires  ages  to  free  men  from  it. 

That  besides,  those  interested  in  the  miseries  of 
a  people  fear  no  approaching  revolution.  Error  is 
not  to  be  subdued  by  the  attack  of  truth,  but  by  th« 
stroke  of  power*  The  time  of  its  destruction  will  be 
when  the  prince  unites  his  interest  with  that  of  the 
public  ;  till  then  it  is  in  vain  to  present  the  truth  to 
mankind?  it  will  be  always  misunderstood.  If  we  are 
guided  in  our  conduct  and  belief  by  nothing  but  the 
interest  of  the  present  moment,  how  shall  we  by  its  un- 
certain and  variable  glimmer  distinguish  truth  from 
falsehood  i 


CHAP.  XV. 


THE  SAME  OPINIONS  APPEAR  TRUE  OR  FALftB, 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  INTEREST  WR  HAVE  TO 
BELIEVE   THEM    THE   ONE   OR   THE    OTHER. 

All  men  agree  in  the  truth  of  geometrical  propo- 
sitions; is  it  because  they  are  demonstrated?  No: 
but  because  men  have  no  interest  in  taking  the  false 
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CathoUc  ■cthod  of  prorteg  a 


for  the  true.  If  they  had  sacfa  ao  interest,  the  pro- 
positioQs  most  evidently  demonstrated  would  appear  to 
them  problematical ;  they  woald  prove,  on  occasion, 
that  the  contained  is  greater  than  the  container  :  this 
is  a  fact  of  which  some  religions  afford  examples. 

If  a  Catholic  divine  propose  to  prove  that  there  are 
sticks  that  have  not  two  ends,  nothing  is  to  him  more 
easy ;  he  will  first  distinguish  sticks  into  two  sorts,  the 
one  material,  the  other  spiritual.  He  will  then  deliver 
ao  obscure  dissertation  on  the  nature  of  spiritual 
sticks,  and  conclude  that  the  existence  of  these  sticks 
is  a  mystery  above,  yet  not  contrary  to  reason :  and 
then  this  self-evident  proposition^,  **  that  there  is  no 
**  stick  without  two  ends,'*  becomes  problematical. 


*  Every  one  talks  of  evidence  :  and  as  this  opportunity  pre- 
sents, I  shall  endeavour  to  annex  a  detenninate  idea  to  the  word. 

Evidence  comes  from  the  Latin  word  vidtre,  to  set,  I  see  that 
an  ell  is  longer  than  a  foof,  ETvery  fxt  therefore  that  I  can  as- 
certain by  my  senses  is  to  me  evident.  But  is  it  so  to  those  that 
cannot  ascertain  it  by  the  same  means  ?  No  ;  hence  I  conclude, 
that  a  proposition  generally  evident  is  nothing  more  than  a  fact» 
of  which  all  men  can  equally  and  at  every  instant  verify  the  exis- 
tence. 

That  two  bodies  and  two  bodies  make  four  bodies  is  s  propo- 
sition evident  to  all  mtm ;  because  all  can  at  every  instant  ascertain 
the  truth  of  it :  but  that  there  is  in  the  stables  of  the  king  of  Stam 
an  elephant  eight  yards  hi^  is  evident  to  all  those  who  have 
seen  it,  but  not  to  me,  nor  to  those  who  have  not  measured  it. 
This  proposition  therefore  cannot  be  cited  either  as  erident,  or  as 
probable.  It  is  in  reality  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  ten  m,  it- 
It 
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It  is  the  same,  says  ed  English  author  od  this  sub- 
ject^ with  the  most  obvious  truths  of  morality  :  the 
most  evident  is,  '^  that  with  regard  to  crimes,  the 
*^  punishment  should  be  personal,  aod  that  t  ought  not 
''  to  be  punished  for  a  robbery  committed  by  my  neigh- 
*'  hour." 

Yet  how  many  theologians  are  there  who  still  main- 
tain that  God  punishes  in  the  present  race  of  man* 
kind  the  sins  of  their  first  parent*. 

To  conceal  the  absurdity  of  this  reasoning  they  add, 
that  the  justice  of  Heaven  is  not  that  of  the  earth  : 
but  if  the  justice  of  Heaven  be  true  (14),  and  be  not 
that  of  the  earth,  man  then  lives  in  ignorance  of  what 
justice  is  ;  be  therefore  can  never  know  if  the  action 
which  he  thinks  equitable  be  not  unjust,  and  if  robbery 
and  murder  are  not  virtue  (15).  What  then  become 
of  the  principles  of  the  natural  law  of  morality  ?  How 
can  we  be  sure  of  their  equity,  and  distinguish  an 
honest  man  from  villain  ? 


nesses  of  this  fact  were  cither  deceived,  or  tliat  Ihcy  exaggerate^  or 
lastly,  that  they  £;dsified,  than  it  is  to  believe  ttut  there  should 
be  an  elephant  of  twice  the  common  height. 

*  Why,  said  a  missionary  to  a  learned  Chinese,  do  you  admit 
nothing  but  a  blind  destiny  ?  Because,  he  replied,  vre  cannot  think 
that  an  intelligent  Being  can  be  unjust  and  punish  in  one  just  come 
into  the  world  a  crime  committed  6000  years  since  1^  his  father 
Adam.  Your  stupid  piety  make.'t  God  to  be  an  intelligent  and 
unjust  Being  :  ours,  in  fact  more  enlightened,  makes  him  a  blind 
destiny. 


—  7     T' 
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latrrcrt  maktt  b«b  caCccm  craelly  ia  t!ht— iWcn 


CHAP.  XVI. 


IKTEREST  MAKSS  US  ESTEEM  IN  OURSELVES 
EVEN  IHAT  CRUELTY  WHICH  WE  DETEST  121 
OTHERS. 

A.LL  the  nations  of  Eqrop^  regard  with  horror  those 
priests  of  Carthage,  whose  barbaritj  enclosed  living 
children  in  the  baroing  statue  of  Saturn  or  Moloch. 
There  is  no  Spaniard  however  who  does  not  reject 
the  same  cruelty  in  himself  and  his  inquisitors.  To 
wliat  must  we  attribute  this  contradiction  ?  To  the 
Teneration  which  a  Spaniard  has  for  a  monk  from  his 
infancy*  To  divest  himself  of  this  habitual  venera- 
tion, he  must  consult  his  reason,  expose  himself  at  once 
to  the  fatigue  of  attention,  and  the  hatred  of  those 
monks.  The  Spaniard  is  therefore  compelled,  by  the 
combined  interest  of  fear  and  idleness,  to  revere  in  the 
Dominican  the  barbarity  u  hich  he  detests  in  the  Mex- 
ican priest.  I  shall  doubtless  be  told,  that  the  difler- 
ence  of  religions  changes  the  essence  of  thing<«,  and 
that  an  enormous  cruelty  in  one  religion  is  a  respec- 
table action  in  another. 

I  shall  not  reply  to  this  absurdity ;  but  only  observe, 
that  the  same  interest  wbicb^  for  example^  makes  «ie 

love 
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love  and  respect  in  one  country,  the  cruelty  I  hate  and 
despise  in  others,  ought  also  to  fascinate  the  eyes  of 
my  reason  in  other  respects,  and  frequently  exaggerate 
the  contempt  due  to  certain  vices. 

.Avarice  is  an  esmmple  of  this.  When  a  miser  con- 
•tents  himself  with  giving  nothing,  and  saving  what  be 
has  acquired,  and  is  in  other  respects  guilty  of  no  in* 
justice,  he  is  perhaps  of  all  bad  men  the  least  injurious 
to  society  ;  the  evil  he  does  is  properly  nothing  more 
than  an  omission  of  the  eood  be  micrht  do.  If  of  all 
ihe  vices  avarice  be  the  most  generally  detested,  it  is 
the  effect  of  an  avidity  common  to  almost  all  men,  it  is 
because  men  hate  those  from  whom  they  can  expect 
liothing.    The  greedy  misers  rait  at  sordid  misers. 


CHAP.XVIL 


INTEREST  CAUSES    CRIMES   TO    BE  HONOURED, 

vv  HATEV£R  impcifect  notions  men  may  have  of 
virtue,  there  are  few  who  respect  robbery,  murder,  the 
poisoner,  or  the  parricide  ?  and  yet  the  whole  church 
constantly  honours  these  crimes  in  its  protectors.  I 
shall  cite  for  example  Constantine  and  Clovis. 

The  former^  without  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  oaths, 

z  4  caused 
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Clovift,  CoDAUDtine  and  Pepia. 

caused  his  brother-in-law  Licinias  to  be  assassinated  ; 
massacred  his  nephew  Licinlus  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years ;  put  to  death  his  son  Cri^pus^  who  was  ilhistri- 
ous  for  his  virtues  ;  cut  the  throat  of  his  father-in-law 
Maximian  at  Marseilles^  and  suffocated  his  wife  Fausta 
jn  a  bath.  The  authenticity  of  these  crimes  forced  the 
Pagans  to  exclude  this  emperor  from  their  feasts  and 
initiations  ;  and  the  virtuous  Christians  received  him 
into  their  church.  As  to  the  ferocious  Clovis^  lie  heal 
out  the  brains  of  the  two  brothers  Regnacnire  and 
Richemer,  who  were  both  his  relations.  But  he  was 
liberal  to  the  church,  and  Savaron  proves  the  sanctity 
of  Clovis.  The  church,  it  is  true,  has  not  made  a 
saint  either  of  Clovis  or  Ponstantjne,  but  in  them  it 
has  at  least  honoured  two  men  polluted  by  the  most 
enormous  crimes.  ^ 

Whatever  extends  the  dominions  of  the  church 
always  appears  innocent  in  its  eyes  :  Pepin  is  a  proof. 
The  pope  at  his  dpsjre  passed  from  Italy  to  France  ; 
on  his  arrival  he  anointed  Pepini  and  crowned  in  him 
an  usurper  who  kept  his  lawful  king  shut  up  in  the 
convent  of  St.  Martin,  and  the  son  of  his  master  in 
the  convent  of  Fonlenelle  in  Normandy.  But  this 
coronation,  it  will  be  said,  was  the  crime  of  the  pope, 
and  not  that  of  the  church.  The  silence  of  the  pre- 
lates was  a  secret  approbation  of  the  pope*s  conduct. 
Without  this  tacit  consent  the  pope,  in  an  assembly 
of  the  principal  persons  of  the  nation,  would  not  have 
darisd  to  legitimate  the  usurpation  of  Pepin  ;  he  would 

npt 
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not  have  forbidden  tliem,  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tioDy  to  chose  a  king  of  another  race. 

But  did  all  the  prelates  really  honour  such  princes 
as  J^epin,  Clovis,  and  Constantine  i  Some  of  them 
doubtless  blushed  inwardly  at  those  odioc:s  beatifica« 
tions;  but  most  of  them  saw  no  crime  in  the  criminal 
that  enriched  them.  What  cannot  the  fascination  of 
interest  operate  on  mankind  ? 


CHAP    XVIII 


INTEREST    MAKES    SAIXTS. 

^  SHALL  take  Charlemagne  for  an  example.  He  was 
a  great  man  ;  endowed  with  great  virtues  ;  but  with 
none  of  those  that  make  saints.  His  hands  were  em- 
bnied  with  the  blood  uf  the  Saxons,  whom  he  unjustly 
butchered  ;  he  robbed  his  nephews  of  their  patrimony  ; 
he  married  four  wives,  and  was  accused  of  incest;  his 
conduct  was  not  that  of  a  saint^  but  he  increased  the 
territory  of  the  church,  and  the  church  made  him  a 
saint.  It  did  the  same  by  Hermeuigildus,  son  of  the 
Yisigoth  king  Eurigiidus.  This  young  prince  leagued 
with  a  prince  of  Suevia  against  his  father,  gave  him 
Iwttle,  lost  it  near  Cordova^  and  was  killed  bv  an  ofli* 

cer 
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ss^ 


The  charch»  frooi  intcrett  hM  c«iioniaed  vilUins. 

cer  of  Earigildus ;  but  as  he  believed  io  constib- 
sUnoalitj,  the  charch  sanctified  him.  A  thousand 
TiDaios  have  had  the  same  fortune.  St.  Grill,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  assassinated  the  beautiful  and  sublime 
Hjpatia,  and  was  in  like  manner  canonised. 

Philip  de  Commines  relates  on  this  subject,  that  on 
entering  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites^  at  Pavia,  he 
was  shewn  the  body  of  count  Yvertu ;  that  count 
who  obtained  the  principality  of  Milan  by  the  murder 
of  his  uncle  Bemabo,  and  was  the  first  that  bore  the 
title  of  duke.  What !  said  Commines  to  the  monk 
who  attended  him,  have  you  canonised  such  a  monster ! 
He  was  one  of  our  benefactors,  replied  the  Carmelite ; 
and,  to  increase  their  number,  it  is  our  custom  to 
grant  them  the  honours  of  sanctity  :  it  is  by  us  that 
fools  and  knaves  become  saints,  and  by  them  that  we 
become  rich. 

How  many  successions  have  been  violated  by  the 
monks  ?  But  thev  rob  for  the  church,  and  the  church 
makes  them  saints.  The  history  of  popery  is  nothing 
more  than  a  vast  collection  of  similar  facts.  When 
we  open  the  legends  we  read  the  names  of  a  thousand 
canonised  scoundrels ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
name  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  for  a  long  time  was 
the  happiness  of  England  ;  or  of  Henry  IV.  who  would 
have  been  that  of  France  ;  and  for  the  names  of  those 
men  of  genius,  who,  by  their  discoveries  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  have  been  an  honour  to  their  age  and 
^heir  country. 

The 
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Thechurchy  always  greedy  of  riches,  constantly  dis- 
poses of  dignities  in  heaven  in  favour  of  those  who 
give  it  great  riches  upon  earth.  Interest  peoples  the 
celestial  regions.  What  bounds  can  be  set  to  its 
power?  IfGod^as  they  say,  has  made  all  things  for 
himself,  omnia  propter  semetipsum  operatus  est  Dominus, 
man,  created  after  his  image  and  resemblance,  has 
done  the  same.  It  is  always  according  to  his  own  in- 
terest that  he  judges*.  Is  he  often  unhappy  i  It  is 
because  he  wants  discernment.     Idleness,  a  momentary 


*  Our  btflief,  according  to  some  philosopheis,  is  independent 
pf  our  interest ;  these  philosophers  are  right  or  wrong  according 
to  the  idea  they  attach  to  the  word  ^/i^';  if  they  mean  by  it  a 
clear  idea  of  the  matter  believed,  and  that  they  can>  like  the  geo- 
metricians, demonstrate  its  truth,  it  is  certain  that  no  error  is  be* 
lieved,  that  none  will  stand  investigation,  that  we  form  no  clear 
idea  of  it,  and  that  in  this  sense  there  are  few  believers.  But  if  we 
take  the  word  in  the  common  acceptation,  and  mean  by  a  believer 
an  adorer  of  the  bull  Apis  ;  if  the  man  who,  without  having  a  clear 
idea  of  what  he  believes,  believes  by  imitation,  who,  if  1  may  be 
flowed  the  expression,  believes  he  believes,  and  maintains  the 
truth  pf  his  belief  at  the  peril  of  his  life ;  in  this  sense  there  are 
many  believers.  The  Catholic  church  boasts  continually  of  its 
martyrs  ;  but  1  know  qot  wherefbre.  Every  religion  has  its  own. 
*'  He  that  pretends  to  a  revelation  ought  to  die  in  the  maintenance 
'*  of  what  he  says :  that  is  the  only  proof  he  cap  give  of  what  he 
"asserts."  It  b  not  so  with  the  philosopher;  his  propositions 
must  be  supported  by  facts  and  reasonings ;  whether  he  die  or  not 
in  the  maintenance  of  his  doctrine  is  of  little  importance  ;  his  death 
would  prove  only  that  he  was  ubstlnately  attached  to  his  opinion; 
|u>t  that  it  was  true. 

advantage^ 
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advantage,  and  especially  a  shameful  submission  to  re- 
ceived opinions,  are  so  many  rocks  scattered  in  the 
course  of  our  pursuit  after  happiness. 

To  avoid  them  we  must  think,  and  we  will  not  take 
the  trouble :  men  like  better  to  believe  than  to  exa^ 
mine.  How  often  has  our  credulity  blinded  us  in  the 
pursuit  of  our  true  interest !  Man  has  been  defined  a 
rational  animal;  I  define  him  a  credulous  animal*: 
what  can  he  not  be  made  to  believe  ?  When  a  hypo- 
crite pretends  to  virtue,  he  is  reputed  virtuous,  and  is 
in  consequence  more  honoured  than  an  honest  man. 

Do  the  clergy  pretend  to  be  without  ambition  i  They 
are  regarded  as  such,  even  at  the  time  they  declare 
themselves  to  be  the  first  body  of  the  statef. 

Do  the  bishops  and  cardinals  pretend  to   humility  i 


As  for  the  rest,  the  belief  of  fanatics,  always  founded  on  an 
imaginary,  but  powerful  interest  in  heavenly  rewards,  constantly 
imposes  on  the  vulgar  ;  and  it  is  to  these  fanatics  that  we  must  at- 
tribute the  establishment  of  almost  all  general  opinions. 

*  The  manners  and  actions  of  animals  prove  that  they  com- 
pare and  judge.  They  are  in  thb  respect  more  or  less  rational, 
liave  more  or  less  resemblance  to  man  ;  but  what  comparison  is 
there  between  their  credulity  and  ours  ?  None.  It  is  principally 
in  the  extent  of  credulity  that  we  differ ;  and  it  is  this  perhaps 
which  most  i)articularly  distinguishes  man  from  animals. 

f  If  the  apostles  never  assumed  the  rank  of  the  first  body  of 

the  state,   if  they  never  pretended  to  equal  themselves  to  the 

Caesars  and  proconsuls,  the  clergy  must  have  a  very  high  opinion 

of  human  stupidity  to  call  themselves  humble,  and  at  the  same 

time  make  such  extravagant  pretensions. 

They 
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Evils  resaltuif  from  that  iBcrrdality. 

They  are  believed  on  their  word  ;  when  by  assuming 
the  title  of  lordship,  eminence,  and  excellence,  the 
latter  would  even  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  kings. 
Cardinales  re^bus  aquiparantur. 

The  monk  calls  himself  poor,  and  is  reputed  so,  even 
at  the  time  he  possesses  the  greatest  part  of  the  reve- 
iiae  of  a  state ;  and  this  monk  in  consequence  receives 
alms  from  an  infinity  of  dupes. 

To  conclude  Jet  no  one  be  astonished  at  human  im- 
becility :  men,  being  in  general  badly  educated,  are 
what  they  ought  to  be  ;  their  extreme  credulity  rarely 
leaving  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  reason,  they  in 
consequence  form  wrong  judgments  and  are  unhappy. 
What  is  to  be  done  where  men  are  indifferent  to  the 
matter  on  which  they  are  tojudge^i  and  consequently 


*  When  an  opinion  appears  to  me  indifferent,  it  is  by  the  ba- 
lance of  my  reason  I  weigh  its  advantages.  But  if  that  opinioo 
excite  in  me  hatred,  love  or  fear,  it  is  not  my  reason,  but  my 
passions  that  judge  of  its  truth  or  falsehood.  Now  the  more  yI- 
gorous  my  passions  are,  the  less  share  will  reason  have  in  my  jodg* 
ments.  To  overcome  the  most  gross  prejudice,  it  b  not  enough 
to  see  its  absurdity. 

Hare  I  demomtrated  in  the  morning  the  non-existciice  of  ap- 
paritions ?  If  I  am  at  night  alone  in  a  chamber  or  a  wood,  and 
phantoms  or  apparitions  seem  to  rise  out  of  the  floor  or  the  eailh* 
terror  seixes  me :  the  most  solid  reasotung  cannot  dissipate  my 
fear.  To  stifle  in  me  the  fear  of  spectres,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  their  non-existence  j  I  must  have  the  reasons  by  which 
that  prejudice  is  destroyeii  as  habitually  present  witli  me,  as  con* 
jgtantly  in  my  memory,  as  the  prejudice  itself.     Now  thb  is  a  work 

without 
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-,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  jud^e 

.lie  present  state  of  societies  few  meo 

•  .ii  tliese  two  qualities  of  indifference 

.    11  (111  themselves  in   the  happy  bituaiion 

.3  liiem. 

iiV  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  present 

iilinost  alwavi  sacrifice  to  it  oar  fature  in- 

.    ..ij  jiitlgeeren  against  evidence  itself.     Per- 

\.  .11'  lit  Kiviere   has  expected  too  much   from 

.  ..iitc  ;  it  is  on  iu  power  he  has  founded  the 

i.«|ipiiiess  of  nations,  and  this  foundation  ia  not 

•1  urn  he  imagines. 


....IL-,  and  in  some  case*  of  a  vm  Ion z  time  ;  till  ti;>  liine  I 
^..  licmbieintbe  dark  at  the  Tcry  naiiK  of  a  spectre  olu  ::.2igl- 
— .      I  hii  is  a  £Kt  proved  bv  experience. 

*  \%hy  isa  foreifiier  a  bett«rr  judge  of  the  beamics  of  a  neu 
«,  .ilk  Umii  one  of  the  uime  nation ':  Because  sndisf«Tf-Dce  dx:l^\^n 
tUk,  juiiK>neiit  of  the  fonner,  and  tiie  other  i»  directed  by  enry 
«Mil  invjudioe,  at  leasit  in  the  fii^t  moment^.  Not  but  that  among 
I  lie  ItflVT  there  are  some  vbo  take  a  yr.df:  in  formuig  a  soaud 
lUJ lenient ;  buttheir  nmnberis  too  «!t^l.!  Hj  r.ve  th^ir  jia<3^<L::t 
4t  lira  any  weight  with  the  public. 

CHAP. 
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llie  gremt  think  thematWet  of  a  superior  qmoIcs. 

I    4  "I            ■                            ■           .  — ^— 


CHAP.  XIX. 


INTEREST  PERSUADES  THE  GREAT  THAT  THEt 
ARE  OP  A  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  FROM  OTHER 
MEN, 

If  we  admit  that  there  was  a  first  man^  we  must  all  be 
of  the  same  house,  of  a  family  equally  ancient,  and 
consequently  all  noble*. 

Who  would  refuse  the  title  of  gentleman  to  him 
who  by  extracts  taken  from  the  registers  of  circumci- 
sions and  baptisms  could  prove  a  descent  in  a  direct 
line  from  Abraham  to  himself?  It  is  therefore  nothing 
more  than  the  preservation  or  the  loss  of  extracts  that 
distinguishes  the  nobleman  from  the  plebeian. 

But  do  the  great  really  think  themselves  of  a  race 
superior  to  the  mechanic,  and  the  sovereign  of  a  diffe* 
rent  species  from  a  duke,  count,  8cc.  i  Why  notf  I  have 
seen  men,  no  more  sorcerers  than  myself,  think  anct 
call  themselves  sorcerers,  even  on  the  scaffold.  A  thou* 


*  Nobles  and  henldi,  by  your  leave. 
Here  lie  the  boaes  of  Matthew  Prior, 
The  ion  of  Adam  and  of  Eve, 
Let  Bourbon  or  Niesau  go  higher. 

Piiojt.    "A 
sand 
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TIm  f  raat  tkmk  thfirlro  of  a  tapcsior  qpccica. 


^aiid  iiitiUnces  prove  this  fact  Hiere  are  people  who 
think  themselves  bom  lucky ;  and  when  fortune  aban- 
dons them  a  moment,  are  indigent.  This  opinion,  savs 
Mr.  Hume,  is  in  them  the  effect  of  the  constant  sue* 
cess  of  their  first  enterprizes  ;  after  this  success  they 
take  their  good  fortune  for  an  effect,  and  their  star 
for  the  cause  of  that  effect*.  If  such  be  human  na« 
ture,  can  we  wonder  that  the  gr^^t^  debauched  by  the 
daily  homage  rendered  to  their  riches  and  dignities, 
think  themselves  of  a  peculiar  racef . 

Yet  they  acknowledge  Adam  to  be  the  common 
father  of  all  men ;  yes,  but  without  being  fully  con- 
vinced of  it  :  their  actions,  discourses,  and  looks,  all 
give  the  lye  to  this  acknowledgment ;  and  they  are 
all  persuaded  that  they  and  the  monarcn  have  tlie 
same  prerogative  over  the  common  people  that  the 
farmer  has  over  his  cattle. 

I  do  not  mean  here  to  satirize  the  great^,  but  man- 


*  When  two  facts,  says  Mr.  Hume,  happen  alwap  together, 
there  b  supposed  to  be  a  necessary  dependence  between  them. 
One  of  them  is  called  the  cause,  and  the  other  the  effect. 

f  The  antiquity  of  their  house  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  dear  to 
those  mho  cannot  attain  the  merit  of  their  ancestors. 

X  If  all  men  are  the  descendants  of  Adam,  does  it  follow  that 
they  should  be  equally  respected  ?  No :  there  afe  in  every  society 
superiors  that  ought  to  have  pre-eminence.  But  b  it  to  great 
places  or  high  birth  that  our  respect  b  due?  I  answer  hr  great 
places.  They  suppose  at  least  some  merit ;  and  what  the  public 
has%  real  interest  in  honouring,  b  merit. 

kind 
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Reason  why  man  is  so  subject  to  illation. 

kind  in  general.  The  tradesman  has  the  same  coq« 
tempt  for  his  porter,  that  the  nobleman  has  for  him. 

To  conclude,  let  no  one  be  surprised  to  find  man 
subject  to  so  much  illusion  * :  it  would  be  more  sur- 
prising to  find  him  resist  such  errors  as  flatter  his 
vanity. 

He  believes,  and  ever  will  believe,  what  he  has  an 
interest  in  believing  :  if  he  sometimes  employ  himself 
in  the  search  of  truth,  it  is  because  he  sometimes  ima* 
gines  it  to  be  his  interest  to  find  it. 


*  When  prejudice  commands,  reason  is  silent.  Prejudice 
makes  men,  in  certain  countries,  respect  the  officer  of  quality,  and 
despise  the  officer  of  fortune ;  consequen^y  prefer  birth  to  merit. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  state  arrived  at  that  degree  of  corruptioa 
is  near  its  ruin. 


r 

VOL  II.  2  A 
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Interest  makes  men  honoar  vice. 


CHAP.  XX. 


INTEREST     MAKES    MEN     HONOUR   YICE    IN    THEIR 

FROTECTOR. 

yfV  HEN  a  man  depends  for  his  fortune  and  considera- 
tion on  a  person  in  power  without  merit,  he  becomes 
that  person's  panegyrist.  The  first  of  those  men^  hi- 
therto honest,  remains  so  no  longer ;  he  changes  his 
manners,  and,  as  it  were,  his  being:  he  descends 
from  the  condition  of  a  free  citizen  to  that  of  a  slave: 
his  interest  instantly  becomes  separate  from  that  of 
the  public.  Solely  occupied  with  the  fortune  of  his 
protector,  he  thinks  every  method  to  increase  it  legi- 
timate. Does  his  protector  commit  injustice,  and' 
oppress  his  fellow-citizens,  and  do  they  complain  ? 
They  are  to  blame.  Did  not  the  priests  of  Jupiter 
make  men  adore  in  him  the  parricide  by  which  they 
lived  : 

What  does  the  protected  require  in  the  protector? 
Power,  not  merit.  What  in  his  turn  does  the  protec- 
tor require  from  the  protected?  Servility,  devotion, 
and  not  virtue.  It  is  by  virtue  of  his  devotion  that  the 
protected  is  raised  to  the  first  employments.  If  there 
have  been  instances  where  merit  alone  has  raised  a 

man 
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TIk  atcreat  of  tke  pQfw«riU 


man,  it  bas  been  in  "tempestuous  times,  when  neces- 
sity bas  made  bim  useful. 

IF  in  a  civil  war  all  important  employments  are  given 
to  men  of  talents,  it  is  because  tbe  powerful  of  each 
party  being  strongly  interested  in  tbe  destruction  of 
their  adversariesy  are  forced  to  sacrifice  their  envy  and 
other  passions  to  their  security.  This  interest  makes 
them  then  see  the  merit  of  those  whom  they  employ. 
But  the  danger  past,  and  peace  restored,  the  men  in 
power  become  indifierent  to  vice  or  virtue,  talents  or 
stupidity :  merit  is  then  degraded,  and  truth 
for  what  can  it  then  do  for  mankind  ? 


CHAP.  XXI. 


THB  INTBEBST  OF  THE  POWEBFUL  IN  OENEBAL 
COMMANDS  OPINIONS  MOBB  IMPBBIOCSLT  THAN 
THE   TBrTH. 

J^Ien  continually  boast  of  the  power  of  truth,  and 
yet  this  power,  so  vaunted,  is  fruitless,  if  theinterest 
of  the  prince  do  not  make  it  prolific  How  many 
truths  are  buried  in  such  works  as  those  of  Gordon^ 
Svdnev,  and  Machiavel,  and  will  not  be  recovered  but 
by  the  efficacious  efforts  of  a  discerning  and  Tirtuous 
monarch.    Such  a  prince,  it  is  said^  will  arise  sooner 

2  A^  or 
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or  later.  Be  it  so.  Till  that  period  those  troths  may 
be  regarded  as  materials  ready  prepared  for  a  build- 
iog.  It  is  certain  that  those  materials  will  not  be  em- 
ployed by  a  potentate  but  in  such  positions  and  dr- 
comstances  as  make  it  the  interest  of  his  glory  to  use 
them. 

Opinion^  we  are  told,  is  the  queen  of  the 'world. 
There  are  certainly  periods  at  which  the  general  opi- 
nion commands  sovereigns  themselves  :  but  what  has 
this  fact  in  common  with  the  power  of  the  truth  ? 
Does  it  shew  that  the  general  opinion  is  produced  bj 
it?  No:  experience  proves  on  the  contrary^  that 
almost  all  questions  in  morality  and  politics  are  re- 
solved by  the  strong  and  not  by  the  rational ;  and  that 
if  opinion  rules  the  world,  it  is  at  last  the  powerful  that 
rule  opinion. 

Whoever  dispenses  honours,  riches,  and  punish- 
ments, attaches  to  himself  a  great  number  of  citizens. 
These  distributions  debase  iheir  minds,  and  give  hiiu 
the  command  over  them.  Such  are  the  means  by 
which  the  sultans  legitimate  their  tnost  absurd  preten- 
sions, accustom  their  subjects  to  honour  the  title  of 
slaves,  and  despise  that  of  free  men. 

What  opinions  are  the  most  generally  diffused  r 
Without  doubt  religious  opinions.  Now  it  is  not  rea- 
son, nor  truth,  but  violence,  by  which  those  are  es- 
tablished ( 1  ti),  Mahomet  would  propagate  his  Koran ; 
he  armed,  he  flattered,  he  terrified  the  imagination. 
The  people  were  by  fear  and  hope  inflaenced  to  re- 
ceive 
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ceive  his  law ;  and  the  visions  of  the  prophet  soon  be- 
came the  opinion  of  half  the  universe. 

But  is  not  the  progress  of  truth  more  rapid  than  that 
of  error  ?  Yes,  when  they  are  equally  propagated  by 
the  powerful.  Truth  of  itself  is  clear ;  every  sound 
understanding  can  perceive  it.  Error,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  always  obscure,  always  wrapt  up  in  the  cloud 
of  incomprehensibility,  and  there  becomes  the  con- 
tempt of  good  sense.  But  what  can  good  sense  da 
against  force?  It  is  force,  fraiid,  and  chance,  more 
than  reason  and  truth,  that  have  always  presided  at 
the  formation  of  general  opinions. 


CHAP.  XXII. 


A  SBCRBT  INTEREST  ALWAYS  CONCEALED  FROM 
THE  PARLIAMENTS  THE  CONFORMITY  OF  TUB 
MORALITY  OF  THE  JESUITS  WITH  POPERY. 

J.  HE  parliaments  have  at  the  same  time  condemned 
the  morality  of  the  Jesuits  and  respected  that  of  Po- 
pery *.    The  conformity  of  those  two  moralities,  is. 


*  The  natural  pox,  said  a  great  politician,  has  made  vast  ra- 
vages among  the  European  nations  ;  but  the  moral  pox  (popery) 
has  made  still  a  greater. 

2  A  S  however^ 
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iNJk^tfV'Tt^r^  rTideou  The  protection  grmnted  to  the  Je- 
MUU  hj  the  pc^,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Catho- 
lic Wliopi(17)»  renders  this  conformity  striking.  We 
k«aw  that  the  Popish  chorch  always  approved,  in  the 
vorks  of  those  religions,  maxims  that  are  as  favour- 
able to  Rome,  as  they  are  unfavourable  to  every  other 
government ;  yet  the  clergy  in  this  respect  were  their 
accomplices.  The  morality  of  the  Jesuits  is  however 
alone  condemned.  The  parliaments  are  silent  with 
regard  to  that  of  the  church.  Why  i  Because  they 
fear  to  contend  with  a  criminal  too  strong  for  them. 

They  have  a  confused  perception  that  their  influence 
is  not  equal  to  that  enterprize ;  that  it  was  scarcely 
able  to  counterpoise  the  weight  of  the  Jesuits.  Their 
interest  therefore  advises  them  not  to  attempt  more, 
and  directs  them  to  honour  in  the  guilty  the  crime 
which  they  cannot  punish. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 


jutbbest  makes  men  daily  contbadict  this 
maxim;  do  not  to  othees  what  thou 
wouldst  not  thet  should    do  unto  thee. 

^HE  Catholic  priest,  persecuted  by  the  Calvinist  or 
die  Mussuknan,  denounces  persecution  to  be  an  infiac 

tioo 
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Interest  prodaces  religieas  persecatioiu 

tioD  of  the  law  of  nature ;  but  whea  this  priest  be* 
comes  a  persecutor,  persecution  appears  to  bim  legiti* 
mate :  it  is  in  him  the  effect  of  a  holy  zeal,  and  a  love 
of  his  neighbour.  Thus  the  same  action  becomes 
either  just  or  unjust  according  as  the  priest  isexecu* 
tioner  or  malefactor. 

If  we  read  the  history  of  the  different  sects  among 
the  Christians,  we  find  that  as  long  as  they  were  weak 
they  employed  no  other  arms  in  their  theological  dis* 
putes  than  those  of  argument  (18)  and  entreaty.  Bat 
when  those  sects  became  strong,  from  the  persecuted, 
as  I  have  already  said,  they  became  the  persecutors. 
Calvin  burned  Servetus.  The  Jesuit  persecutes  the 
Jansenist,  and  the  Jansenist  would  bum  the  Deist. 
Into  what  a  labyrinth  of  errors  and  contradictions  does 
interest  lead  us  {  It  obscures  in  us  even  self>evident 
truths. 

What  in  fact  does  the  theatre  of  this  world  present  to 
us  i  Nothing  but  the  various  and  perpetual  movements 
of  interest  (19)»  The  more  we  meditate  on  this  prin- 
ciple, the  more  we  perceive  its  extent  and  fecundity. 
It  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  subtle  and  powerful  h 
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CHAP,  XXIV. 


INTERBST  CONCEALS  FROM  THE  KMOWLBPGB  OF 
THE  PRIEST  HIMSELF,  WHO  IS  AN  HONEST  MAN, 
THE  EVILS  PRODUCED  BY  POPERY. 

Jl  HE  most  religious  countries  are  the  most  unculti- 
vated. It  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  dominions  that  the 
greatest  depopulation  appears :  for  those  countries  are 
of  all  others  the  worst  governed.  In  the  catholic 
cantons  of  Switzerland  want  and  stupidity  reign ;  in 
the  protestant  cantons^  plenty  and  industry :  popery 
therefore  is  destructive  to  empires.  It  is  above  all  fa- 
tal to  those  nations,  who,  powerful  by  their  commerce, 
have  an  interest  in  improving  their  colonies*,  encou- 
raging industry,  and  advancing  the  arts. 

But  among  the  several  nations  what  is  it  that  renders 
the  papal  idol  so  respectable?  Custom.  What  is  it 
among  the  same  nations  that  forbids  men  to  think  i 
Idleness  ;  which  reigns  over  men  of  every  condition. 

It  is  from  idleness  that  princes  see  all  things  with 
the  eyes  of  others;  and  from  idleness  that,   in  certain 


*  Rising  colonies  become  populous  by  toleration,  aud  for  that 
reason  the  Christian  religion  should  be  called  back  to  those  prin<^ 
ciples  on  which  it  was  founded  by  Jesus, 

casesj 
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cases,  nations  and  ministers  charge  the  pope  with 
thinking  for  them.  What  follows  i  That  the  pontiff 
profits  by  this  privilege  to  extend  and  confirm  his 
authority,  which  princes  might  limit  were  they  firmly 
resolved  to  do  it.  Without  such  resolution  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  that  an  intolerant  church  will  break  the 
chains  with  which  she  fetters  the  people. 

Intolerance  is  a  mine  under  the  throne  that  is  always 
charged,  and  which  ecclesiastical  discontent  is  always 
ready  to  set  on  fire.  What  can  counteract  this  mine  i 
Philosophy  and  virtue  :  for  which  reason  the  church 
constantly  decries  the  information  of  the  one^  and  the 
humanity  of  the  other ;  and  always  draws  philosophy 
and  virtue  in  hideous  colours*.  The  object  of  the 
clergy  has  been  to  discredit  them,  and  their  means  have 
been  by  calumny.  Men  in  general  like  better  to  be- 
lieve than  examine ;  and  the  clergy  in  consequence 
always  find  in  the  aversion  of  men  for  thinking  the 
firmest  support  of  the  papal  power.  What  other  cause 
could  blind   the  eyes  of  the  French  magistrates  to 

• 

the  danger  of  popery  ?  If  in  the  afiinir  of  the  Jesuits 

*  If  the  hatred  that  exhales  in  vague  accusations  proves  the 
innocence  of  the  accused,  nothing  does  philosophy  more  honour 
than  sacerdotal  hatred.  The  clergy  have  never  cited  hcts  against 
it';  they  did  not  accuse  the  philosophers  of  the  assassination  of 
Henry  IV.  of  the  sedition  of  Madrid,  or  of  the  conspiracy  of  St 
Domingo.  It  ^-as  a  monk,  and  not  a  philosopher,  who  there  en- 
(x>uraged  the  blacks  to  massacre  the  whites. 

they 
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ihej  shewed  the  moft  asxiaos  tenderness  for  their 
prince,  if  thej  then  foresaw  the  excess  to  which  fiuia- 
ticisoi  might  mn,  thej  did  not  howerer  see,  that  of  all 
leligioos  popery  is  the  most  proper  to  light  it  ap. 

TheloTe  of  the  magistrates  for  the  prince  is  not  to 
be  doobted  ;  hot  it  is  to  be  doobted  whether  that  love 
in  them  be  wdi/informed.  Their  ejes  have  been  a 
long  time  shot  against  the  Egfat ;  if  thej  should  <me 
day  open  diem,  thej  will  see  that  it  is  toleration  alone 
which  can  secore  the  life  ot  the  mooarchs  who  protect 
them.  Thej  have  seen  fiinatirism  attack  a  prince 
who  ererj  daj  gives  ^proob  ot  his  hnmanilj  bj  the 
irameroas  acts  of  goodness  which  he  bestows  on  those 
diat  approach  him. 

I  am  a  stranger,  and  know  not  this  prince  ;  he  is, 
diej  saj,  belored.  Such  howerer  is  the  effect  of  sa- 
perstition  in  the  heart  of  a  devout  Frenchman,  that 
his  love  for  a  monk  is  still  superior  to  that  f<Mr  his  king. 

Can  we  not,  on  so  important  a  sobject,  awaken  the 
attention  of  the  magistrates,  and  open  their  ejes  to 
the  dangers  to  which  the  intolerance  of  popery  will 
always  expose  a  sovereign  f 


CHAP 
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CHAP.  XXV. 


EVERT    INTOLERANT    RELIGION     IS    ESSENTI- 

ALLT    REGICIDAL* 

A.LMOST  every  religion  is  intolerant^  and  in  every  re- 
ligionofthis  kind  intolerance  famishes  a  pretext  for 
persecution  and  murder ;  even  the  throne  itself  affords 
no  shelter  against  sacerdotal  cruelty.  Intolerance 
being  once  admitted,  the  priest  can  equally  persecute 
the  enemy  of  God  on  the  throne*  and  in  the  cottage. 


*  if  we  Mieve  the  Jesuit  Santarel,  the  pope  has  a  right  to 
punish  kings.  In  a  treatbe  on  heresy,  schism,  apostacy,  and  the 
papal  power,  printed  at  Rome,  with  the  peimission  of  the  siiperioTS, 
by  the  executor,  Barteline  Lanorv,  in  1626  that  Jesuit  says,-* 
If  the  pope  have  over  princes  a  directing  power,  he  has  also  a 
corrective  power.  The  sovereign  pontitif  can  therefore  punish 
heretic  princes  by  temporal  pains  :  he  can  not  only  excommuni- 
cate them,  but  also  strip  them  of  their  kingdoms,  and  absolve  their 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity.  He  can  appoint  directors  for 
princes  incapable  of  governing  ;  and  this  he  may  do  without  any 
council,  because  the  tribunal  of  the  pope  and  of  Jesus  Christ  b 
one  and  the  same.  The  pope,  he  adds,  in  another  part  of  this 
work,  can  depose  kings,  either  on  account  of  their  being  incs- 
pable  of  governing,  or  because  they  are  too  weak  defenders  of  the 
church.  He  may  therefore  on  the  above  accounts,  and  for  the 
correction  and  examples  of  kings,  punish  the  defiuihcrs  with  death. 

Intolerance 
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The  ambitkNi  of  the  clerfy  it  d—gero—  to  the  p«blie  welfare. 


Intolerance  is  the  mother  of  regicide.  It  was  on  its 
intolerance,  that  the  church  fonnded  the  edifice  of  its 
grandeur  ;  all  its  members  concur  in  its  construction  ; 
all  of  them  think  they  shall  be  so  much  more  respecta- 
ble and  happy  (20)  as  the  body  to  which  they  belong 
shall  be  more  powerful.  Priests  of  all  ages  have  there- 
fore been  solely  employed  in  increasing  the  ecclesias- 
tical power  (21).  Every  where  the  clergy  have  been 
ambitious,  and  every  where  they  must  be  so. 

But  does  the  ambition  of  that  body  necessarily  pro- 
duce public  calamity  i  Yes  ;  if  that  body  cannot  gra- 
tify its  ambition  but  by  actions  cpntrary  to  the  public 
welfare,  it  was  of  little  signification  that  in  Greece 
Lycurgusy  Leonidas,  and  Timoleon,  that  at  Rome 
Brutus^  Emilius,  and  Regulus,  were  ambitious.  That 
passion  could  not  display  itself  in  them  but  by  ser- 
vices rendered  to  their  country.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
clergy  ;  they  would  have  a  supreme  authority,  which 
they  cannot  obtain  but  by  depriving  the  legal  posses- 
sors of  it.  They  must  therefore  make  a  perpetual  se- 
cret war  on  the  temporal  power,  and  for  that  purpose 
weaken  the  authority  of  princes  and  magistates,  and 
let  loose  intolerance  :  by  this  they  can  shake  thrones, 
by  this  they  can  degrade  the  people*,  render  them  at 

*  The  ignorance  of  the  people  is  frequently  hial  to  the  prince. 
Among  such  a  people  every  sovereign,  reprobated  by  his  clergy, 
IS  thought  to  be  justly  reprobated.  It  is  not  therefore  with- 
out cause  that  the  church  has  made  pooraes*  of  spirit  one  of 

once 
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Tke  study  oC  kidtory  and  oC  bum  |iroTv  Um  ■■hitiw  of  tbc  cl«tf  y. 


oQce  pooi^y  i<tle»  and  stupid.  AU  the  steps  by  which 
the  clergy  mount  to  supreme  power  are  therefore  so 
many  public  calamities.  It  is  popery  that  will  one  day 
destroy  in  France  the  laws  and  ihe  parliaments  ;  a  de* 
struction  that  always  foretels  the  corruption  of  na- 
tional manners,  and  the  ruin  of  an  empire. 

In  rain  is  the  ambition  of  the  clergy  denied. 
The  study  of  man  will  proTe  it  to  those  who  apply 
themselTcs*  to  it,  and  the  studv  of  histonr  to  those  who 
read  that  of  the  church.  From  the  moment  that  it 
instituted  a  temporal  chief,  that  chief  proposed  the 
humiliation  of  kings ;  he  would  at  his  pleasure  <lis* 
pose  of  their  lives  and  their  crowns.  Such  was  hb 
design.  To  ellect  it,  the  princes  themselves  must 
concur  in  their  degradation  ;  and  for  that  purpose  the 
priest  must  insinuate  himself  into  their  confidence, 
become  their  counsellor,  and  share  their  auth.^htv: 
and  in  this  priests  have  succeeded.  This  however  was 
not  all ;  they   found  it  necessary  to  establish  by  de« 

the  first  Chnstian  rtitues.  What  psrt  of  the  w«rks  of  M.  Roas- 
seau  do  the  religious  most  approve  \  Those  in  which  he  b  the 
potnfgriist  of  ig:noraBce. 

*  Whv  does  the  church  Id  ib  iBrtkulioas  aever  roonilt  tht 
public  vellaie  ?  Whr  celebrate  idais  and  Sundays  sometimes  in 
a  rainy  harvest  season  ?  Tvo  or  three  days  are  frequency  suft- 
cient  to  get  in  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  grain,  and  so  far  prerent  a 
scarcity  or  funine.  This  the  clergy  know ;  iMit  wbit  has  the  pub- 
lic cood  to  do  with  the  schftnes  of  their  ambitkn  ?  The  interest 
of  the  ecclesiasucs  and  that  of  the  natioa  hare  nothing  in  common. 
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grees  the  opfnioa  of  tbe  pre-eminence  of  tbe  spiritnal 
power  over  that  of  the  temporal.  For  this  purpose  the 
popes  heaped  ecclesiastical  honours  on  all  who,  like 
Bellarmine,  made  sovereigns  the  subjects  to  the  pope, 
and  declared  a  doubt  on  that  point  to  be  a  heresy. 

Thb  opinion  once  established,  the  church  could  hurl 
its  anathemas,  preach  up  crusades  against  monarchs 
rebellions  to  its  orders*,  and  Mow  up  discord  CTerjr 
where ;  it  could  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  peace  mas- 
sacre a  part  of  mankind  f .    What  it  could  do,  it  did. 
Its  power  soon  equalled  diat  of  the  ancient  Celtic 
prieslSy  who,  under  the  name  of  Druids,  ruled  the 
Britons,  Gauls,  and  Scandinavians,  excommunicated 
princes,  and  sacrificed  them  to  their  interest  or  ca- 
price. 

But  to  dispose  of  the  lives  of  princes  it  was  neces- 
sary to  subdue  the  minds  of  the  people.  Bj  what  art 
did  the  priests  effect  this  ? 


•»^- 


*  The  bull  IS  cama  domini  declares  in  this  respect  all  tbe  pre- 
teosaom  of  the  cburcb,  and  tbe  acceptation  of  that  bull  all  tbe  stu* 
pidhy  of  certain  nations. 

t  In  a  work  on  intolerance,  M.  de  Malveaux  lajs,  tbat  tbe  po- 
pah,  like  tbe  Mabomrtan  rdigioo,  cannot  maintain  itself  but  by 
pyni«htp*Tiff  and  murder.  With  what  horror  should  this  cooikle- 
adoa  in^iirc  us  againrt  popery. 


CHAP. 
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Me«iis  emplo3rc«i  by  tke  ckarch  to  sabject  «*ti^?ii^ 


CHAP.  XXVI. 


OF  THE  MEANS  EMPLOYED  BT  THE  CHURCH 
TO  BRING  NATIONS  UNDER  ITS  SUBJEC- 
TION. 

These  means  are  simple.  To  be  iDdependent  of  the 
prince,  the  clergy  must  derive  their  power  from  God : 
they  said  it,  and  the  people  believed  it. 

To  be  obeyed  in  preference  to  kings,  they  most  be 
considered  as  inspired  by  the  Divinity  :  they  said  it, 
and  the  people  beUeved  it. 

To  bring  human  reasoq  under  their  subjection,  God 
must  be  supposed  to  speak  by  their  mouths :  they  said 
it»  and  the  people  believed  it. 

Then  adds  the  church,  by  declaring  myself  infal- 
lible, I  am  so  ;  and  by  declaring  myself  the  avenger  of 
God,  I  become  such.  Therefore  in  this  august  em- 
ploy, my  enemy  is  the  enemy  of  the  Most  High, 
and  is,  by  an  infallible  church,  declared  a  heretic. 

Therefore,  whether  he  be  a  prince  or  not,  whatever 
title  the  offender  may  bear,  the  church  has  a  right  to 
imprison,   torture,   and  bum  him*.     What  is  a  king 


If  the  priests  in  general  be  cruel,  it  is  because,  being  fDrmeri j 

before 
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MBployed  hj  ake  eliBreli  to  aalgcct 


before  the  Eternal  ?  All  men  in  his  eyes,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  cborch,  are  equal. 

Now  when  in  consequence  of  these  principles  the 
church,  by  virtoeof  its  infallibility,  had  assumed  and 
exercised  the  power  of  persecuting,  it  became  formid- 
able to  all  people,  all  bowed  down  before  it,  and  fell 
at  the  feet  of  the  priests-  Etrery  man  in  short,  (what- 
ever his  rank),  becoming  thus  subject  to  the  clergy, 
acknowledged  in  them  a  power  superior  to  that  of 
magistrates  and  monarchs. 

Such  were  the  means  by  which  the  priests  subdued 
the  people,  and  made  princes  tremble';  so  that  wher- 
ever the  church  has  erected  a  tribunal  of  inquisition, 
its  throne  is  placed  above  that  of  the  sovereign. 

But  in  those  countries  where  the  church  cannot 
arm  itself  with  the  inquisitorial  power,  how  does  it 
triumph  over  the  power  of  the  prince  ?  By  persuading 
him,  as  at  Vienna  and  in  France,  that  he  reigns  by  re- 
ligion ;  that  its  ministers,  so  often  the  destroyers  of 
kings,  are  their  supporters, and  in  short,  that  his  throne 
is  founded  on  the  altar. 

But  we  know  that  in  China,  in  India,  and  in  all  the 
East,  thrones  rest  secure  by  their  own  strength :  and 
we  know  that  in  the  West,  it  has  been  the  priests  who 
have  overthrown  them ;  that  religion,  oftener  than 
the  ambition  of  the  great,  has  created  regicides  :  that 


Mirniicers  and  butcher>,  thty  itlll  retain  the  spirit  of  their  origuial 

cmpovment. 

UK 
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of  the  time  when  the  church  will  relinqaish  it%  prcteiuioiu. 

in  the  preseat  state  of  Euroi^e,  monarchs  have  nothing 
to  fear  but  fanaticism.  Can  those  monarchs  still  doabt 
the  audacity  of  a  body  that  has  so  often  declared  them 
to  be  under  its  jurisdiction  f 

This  haughty  pretension  would   doubtless  have  at 
length  opened  the  eyes  of  princes,  if  the  church,  ac 
cording  to  times  and  circumstances,  had  not  on  this 
point  appeared  successively  to  change  its  opinion. 


CHAP.  XXVII. 


OP    THE   TIME    WHEN  THE  CHURCH  WILL    LAY 
ASIDE     ITS    PRETENSIONS. 

^V^HEN  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  but  little  favourable 
to  tlie  enterprizes  of  the  priesthood  ;  when  the  lights 
of  philosophy  have  illumined  all  ranks  of  men ;  when 
the  military  have  more  discernment,  and  are  more  at* 
tached  to  the  prince  than  to  the  clergy ;  when  the 
sovereign  himself,  by  being  more  intelligent,  becomes 
more  respectable  to  the  church,  it  will  then  lay  aside 
its  ferocity,  moderate  its  zeal,  and  publicly  avow  the 
independence  of  the  prince.  But  will  this  avowal  be 
sincere  ?  Will  it  be  the  effect  of  necessity  or  prudence, 
or  the  real  persuasion  of  the  clergy  i  A  proof  that  the 
YOL.  11.  £  B  church 
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Th«  chorcli  respects  oilly  saeta  piinees  «s  are  Its  ^ves. 


charcb  does  not  by  its  silence  abandon  its  pretensions^ 
is  that  it  always  teaches,  the  same  doctrine  at  Rome. 
The  clergy  affect  without  doubt  the  greatest  respect 
for  royalty  ;  they  would  bate  it  honoured  even  in  ty- 
rants (22).  But  its  maxims  in  this  respect  prove  less 
its  attachment  to  sovereigns,  than  an  indifference  and 
contempt  for  the  happiness  of  men  and  of  nations. 

What  is  the  tyranny  of  bad  kings  to  the  chnrch, 
provided  it  can  partake  of  their  power  i  The  angel  of 
darkness  carried  the  son  of  man  to  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  said  to  him.  You  here  see  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  worship  me  and  I  will  make  you  masterof 
them  all.  The  church  says  in  like  manner  to  the  prince. 
Be  my  slave,  the  executioner  of  my  barbarities, 
worship  me,  inspire  the  people  with  a  fear  of  the  priest^ 
and  plunge  them  in  ignorance  and  stupidity,  and  I 
will  give  thee  an  unlimited  empire  oset  thy  subjects  : 
then  shah  thou  be  a  tyrant.  What  a  monstrous  treaty 
between  despotism  and  the  sacerdotal  power! 

The  church  is  said  to  teach  respect  of  princes  and 
magistrates:  but  does  it  honour  them,  when  in  Spain 
it  appoints  them  to  be  the  executioners  of  its  inquisi- 
tion, and  in  France  its  jailors*,  and  orders  them  to 
imprison  all  who  do  not  think  as  they  do  ?  It  is  to  de- 
grade princes  to  charge  them  with  such  employments^ 


*  In  Catholic  countries  thf  y  inquire  can?fully  whether  a  pca- 

nnt  be  a  Calrinist  or  go  to  raass  ;  but  never  if  he  have  any  bacon 

in  bis  pot. 

It 
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A  resolote  monarch  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  clergy. 


It  is  to  hate  the  people  to  command  them  to  submit 
to  the  most  inhuman  tyfaots.  Does  the  church  more- 
over set  them  the  example  ?  does  it  humble  itself  be* 
fore  those  princes  whom  it  calls  heretics  ? 

A  secret  enemy  to  the  temporal  power,  the  priest- 
hood, according  to  the  time  and  the  character  of  kings^ 
either  flatters  or  insults  them.  The  moment  a  sove- 
reign ceases  to  be  their  slave,  an  anathema  is  sus- 
pended over  his  head  :  if  the  monarch  be  weak,  the 
anathema  is  hurled,  he  is  the  sport  of  his  clergy  ;  but 
if  he  be  sagacious  and  resolute^  his  clergy  will  respect 
him. 

The  pope  refused  the  demands  of  Valdemar,  king 
of  Denmark,  and  that  prince  sent  him  the  following 
message  :  "  We  owe  our  life  to  God,  our  kingdom 
"  to  our  people,  our  riches  to  our  forefathers,  and  our 

faith  to  your  predecessors,  which,  if  you  do  not  grant 

our  request,  we  hereby  send  you  back*-"  Such  should 
be  the  style  of  every  prudent  prince  to  the  court  of 
Rome  :  he  that  can  brave  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  it. 

Prie«ts,  from  the  effeminacy  of  their  education,  are 
pusillanimous  ;  they  have  the  beard  of  a  man,  and  the 
heart  of  a  woman.  They  are  imperious  toward  those 
that  fear  them,  and  cowardly  toward  those  that  resist 
them.     Heury  VIII.  was  a  proof  of  this. 


*  Vitani  habemus  a  Deo,  regnum  ab  incolis,  divitias  a  paren* 
tibus,  fidem  a  tui>  predeceszoribus,  quaTTi,  si  nobis  non  £ives,  re- 
mittimus  per  pre?«nt«. 

2  B  S  An 
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FoUey  ci  aaaikilstiac  tlie  power  ci  tlw  dMrch. 


An  unsaccessful  conspiracy  ander  such  a  king  is 
the  signal  for  the  total  destmction  of  the  priests  ;  this . 
they  know,  and  terror  in  this  case  holds  their  arm. 
Against  vrhom  do  they  raise  it  ?  Princes  either  weak 
or  good.  Had  Henry  IV.  paid  less  respect  to  the  sa- 
cerdotal power  he  woold  not  have  been  its  victim. 
He  that  dreads  the  clergy  renders  them  dreadful.  Bat 
if  the  power  of  the  chorch  depends  on  opinion,  when 
that  opinion  is  weakened,  is  not  its  power  diminished  ? 
I  answer,  it  remains  entire  so  long  as  it  is  not  totally 
annihilated.  To  recover  its  credit,  it  is  sufficient  that 
a  priest  gain  the  confidence  of  the  prince ;  this  con- 
fidence acquired,  he  will  banish  all  intelligent  m€*n 
from  the  presence  of  the  monarch.  Such  men  are  the 
invisible  props  of  a  throne  and  a  magistracy  against 
the  sacerdotal  power.  Once  banished  the  empire,  the 
people,  directed  by  the  priests,  will  again  fail  into 
their  ancient  stupidity,  and  monarchs  into  their  ancient 
slavery. 

Perhaps  the  present  temper  of  mankind  is  but  little, 
favourable  to  the  clergy  ;  but  a  body  that  is  immortal 
ought  never  to  despair  of  its  credit.  So  lon^^  ^  it  sub- 
sists it  has  lost  nothing.  To  recover  its  former  power, 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  watch  the  opporto* 
nity,  seize  it,  and  constantly  pur^•Je  its  end.  The  rest 
is  the  work  of  lime. 

A  body  that,  like  the  clers^y,  enjoys  immense 
riches,  may  patiently  wait  the  opportunity.  If  it  can- 
not preach  up  crusades  against  sovereigns  and  attack 

them 
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Of  the  time  when  the  church  will  revive  its  pretentions. 

them  openlyy  it  has  still  left  the  resource  of  fanaticisin 
against  every  prince  that  has  not  sufficient  resolution 
to  establish  the  law  of  toleration*. 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 


OF  THE  TIME   WHEN    THE     CHURCH    WILL    RE* 

NEW    ITS    PRETENSIONS. 

l^HEN  a  weak  and  superstitious  prince  possesses  the 
throne  of  a  great  empire;  when  the  church  there 
erects  a  tribunal  of  inquisition,  and  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  heretics,  becomes  every  day  more  wealthy 
and  powerful  ;  and  by  horrible  and  multiplied  cruel- 
ties terrifies  the  minds  of  men,  extinguishes  the  light 
of  science,  and  brings  back  the  darkness  of  stupidity  : 
the  church  will  then  have  a  sovereign  command,  and 
renew  its  pretensions.  The  reign  of  the  monarch  will 
be  the  age  of  sacerdotal  grandeur  ;  and  if  the  same 
causes  necessarily  produce  the  same  effects^  the  people. 


*  Wherever  several  religioos  and  several  sects  are  tolerated, 
they  become  insensibly  habituated  to  each  other  ;  their  zeal  loses 
every  day  something  of  its  acrimony.  Where  a  full  toleration  is 
/established  there  are  kw  £uiatics. 

^  M  3  become 
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become  slaves  to  the  chnrcfa,  will  M^LOowledge  it  to 
be  possessed  of  a  power  soperior  to  that  of  tbe  soire- 
reign.  The  prince  then  humbled,  and  deprived  of  the 
aid  of  his  sobjects,  will  be  nothing  more  to  bis  clergj 
than  a  private  citizen,  exposed  to  the  same  contempt, 
the  same  indignation,  and  the  same  chastisement  as  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects.  Whether  this  condoct  be  cri- 
minal or  not,  superstition  jostifies  it.  The  avowed  in*, 
fallibility  of  a  body  legitimates  all  its  crimes. 


CHAP.  XXIX. 


THE    PRETEXJIOXS   OF    THE    CHURCH    PROVED 

BT    RIGHT. 

Xiic  governments  of  Germany  and  France  have 
released  the  subjects  from  tbe  butcheries  of  an  inqui- 
sition. But  by  what  right,  says  tbe  church,  do  those 
governments  set  bounds  to  my  power  ?  Was  it  with 
my  consent  they  banished  my  inquisitors  :  Have  I 
not  incessantly  recalled  tbem  into  those  empires*  r  Do 


*  Among  tlie  p^icn  of  the  Jcsuhs  that  were  seized,  tb^attorzi^ 
general  of  the  parliament  of  Aix  found  under  the  name  of  a  coao- 
pi  of  cooscieocc  the  project  of  an  ioamisitlon.    What  tbe  jesoitf 

not 
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T^  pnnc«M0«5  of  iht  charch  prorcd  by  rigliL 

■'*    ■  ii  = 

DOt  the  clergy  of  Spain  and  Portugal  regard  the  inqui- 
sition as  salutary  ?  Have  the  prelates  of  France  and 
Germany  charged  that  tribunal  with  being  impious 
and  prejudicial?  Have  they  separated  themselves  from 
the  communion  of  those  cruel  priests  *,  because  they 
had  burned  their  brethren.  In  short,  is  there  a  Ca- 
tholic country  where^  at  least  by  their  silence,  the  hw 
shops  have  not  approved  the  inquisition  f  Now  what 
is  the  church  ?  An  assembly  of  ecclesiastics.  Does 
the  church  declare  itself  the  avenger  of  God?   That 


were  not  able  to  effect  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  they  ap)>arent1y 
hoped  to  execute  uniler  a  more  6ivourable  r;.*ign. 

*  The  bishops  should  take  example  by  St.  Martin.  That  pre- 
late learned  that  Maximilian  had  executed  the  heretic  Prisc'dian  ; 
that  a  Spanish  bishop  named  Ithacius,  a  man  given  up  to  debau- 
chery, atrocious,  intriguing*  and  cruel,  had  obtiined  that  sentence 
by  surprise  :  he  went  to  Maximilian,  represented  to  him  that  re- 
ligion ought  not  to  shed  human  blood,  and  reproached  him  bitterly 
with  that  crime. 

While  St.  Martin  renuined  at  Treves  the  heretics  were  undis- 
turbed. After  his  departure  the  bishops,  a.va>tcd  by  Ithacius, 
again  solicited  Maximilian,  and  engaged  him  to  retract  the  pro- 
mise he  maile  St.  Martin  :  they  even  accused  that  saint  of  heresy, 
and  proscribed  the  sectaries.  St.  Mutin  being  informed  of  it» 
would  no  longer  communicate  with  these  persecutors.  Some  time 
after  he  relaxed,  and  in  hopes  of  saving  the  rest  of  the  Priscilians 
and  to  suspend  the  religious  persecutions,  he  consented  to  assist 
with  these  bishops  at  the  ordination  of  the  bishop  of  Treves  :  but 
soon  repented  of  it.  He  attributed  to  this  weakness  the  loss  of  the 
gift  of  miracles,  and  declared  his  condescension  Vo  be  a  crime ; 
which  he  expiated  by  a  long  penance. 

£  B  4  right 
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right  of  vengeance  is  to  persecute  men.  The  same  in- 
fallibility that  has  given  the  church  that  rights  has  aa- 
thorised  the  church  to  execute  it,  as  well  over  kings^ 
as  over  the  meanest  of  their  subjects  (25). 

But  it  may  be  saidj  ought  the  majesty  of  princes  to 
humble  itself  before  the  pride  of  the  priests  ?  Ought  it 
to  submit  to  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  sacer- 
dotal power  ?  Why  not,  the  church  will  reply  ?  What  is 
their  preleaded  majesty  i  An  absolute  nullity  before 
the  Eternal  and  his  ministers.  Can  the  vain  title  of 
king  annihilate  the  rights  of  the  clergy  ?  They  cannot 
lose  their  rights.  Whether  prince  or  subject  be 
guilty  of  heresy,  the  same  crime  demands  the  same 
punishment.  Besides  if  the  conduct  of  a  prince  be  a 
law  to  the  people  ;  if  his  example  can  authorize  their 
impiety,  it  is  the  blood  of  kings  especially  that  the 
interest  of  God  and  the  priest  requires.  The  church 
made  it  flow  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV. 
and  the  church  is  always  the  same.  The  doctrine  of 
Bellarmin  is  the  doctrine  of  Rome  and  of  its  semina- 
ries. *•  The  first  Christians,  says  that  doctor,  had  a 
'*  right  to  kill  Nero,  and  all  the  princes,  their  per- 
*'  secutors.  If  they  suffered  without  complaining,  it 
*•  was  from  a  want  of  confidence,  and  not  a  want 
"  of  right."  Samuel  had  no  right  which  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  that  spouse  of  God  (24),  does  not 
still  possess.  Now  Agag  was  a  king  :  Samuel  com- 
manded Saul  to  murder  that  king  ;  Saul  hesitated  ; 
he  was  proscribed,  and  his  scepter  given  to  another. 
Let  Christians,  instructed  by  this  example  know,  that 

the 
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the  moment  God  commands  the  punishment  of  a  king 
by  the  mouth  oF  a  priest,  it  is  the  Christian's  part  to 
obey.    To  hesitate  is  a  crime. 


CHAP.  XXX, 


THE  PRETENSIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  PROVED 

BY  FACTS. 

^HE  same  rights,  says  the  cliurch,  that  my  infallibi- 
lity has  given  me  over  kings,  an  immemorial  possession 
has  confirmed  to  me.  Princes  have  ever  been  my 
slaves,  and  1  have  always  shed  human  blood.  In  vain 
do  the  impious  cite  against  me  this  passage ;  "  Render 
^*  to  Gaesar  the  things  that  are  Csesar's."  If  Cassar  be 
a  heretic,  what  should  the  chprch  render  to  himf 
Deaih*. 

Is  it  for  Catholics  to  read  and  quote  the  scriptures  i 
Do  they  pretend,  like  Protestants  and  Quakers,  to  seek 
their  sense,  and  be  their  interpreters  ?  The  letter  kiU- 
eth^but  the  spirit  maketh  alive. 

Let  Catholics,  by  the  example  of  the  saints,  humbly 


*  It  was  thus  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  Henry  IV.  of  Cle- 
pent  and  Ravaillac,  that  the  Sorbonnists  interpreted  this  passage. 

adore 
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adore  the  dccbioos  of  the  church,  aod  acknowledge 
its  power  ofer  the  temporalities  of  kiogs.  That  Tbomat 
of  Canterbury^  that  iotriguiog,  ungrateful,  audaciouf 
priest,  as  they  call  him,  was  a  most  lively  defender  of 
the  sacerdotal  rights,  and  his  zeal  has  placed  him  in 
the  rank  of  saints.  Let  the  vile  laity,  those  insects  of 
darkness,  humble  their  reason  before  the  incompre- 
hensible scriptures,  and  attend  their  interpretation  in 
silence  :  it  is  enough  for  them  to  know  that  all  autho- 
rity is  from  God,  revealed  to  his  vicar,  and  that  there 
is  no  one  independent  of  the  pope.  The  catholic 
princes  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  free  themselves 
from  that  holy  yoke  ;  they  have  not  themselves  been  ' 
yet  able  to  determine  the  precise  bounds  of  the  two 
authorities*.  How  can  they  reproach  the  crhurch, 
when  they  acknowledge  its  infallibility?  It  is  there- 
fore void  of  ambition.  The  most  authentic  testimo- 
nies of  iu  own  history  cannot  depose  against  it.  In 
short,  the  most  clear  demonstrations  are  insufficient  to 
prove  it  guilty  of  any  crimes. 


*  Is  H  impossible  to  fix  these  bounds  }  No.  If  the  priests,  ai 
they  ssT,  pretended  to  nothing  but  spiritual  authority,  and  pro- 
perty of  that  sort,  they  should  lie  allowed  to  exercise  no  autho- 
rity but  in  the  land  of  spmts.  As  to  property,  they  should  have 
such  only  as  is  the  most  aerial  or  spiritual ;  consequently  all,  fron^ 
the  pinnacle  of  the  Cordeliers  to  the  empyrean,  should  be  thein  ; 
but  all  the  rest  should  belong  to  kings  and  republics. 


Europe 
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lafiaUbility  of  Ui«  charcb  tM  rigliu  of  Oie  cWfliy. 


Europe  now  denies  tbe  iafallibiiiry  of  the  church ; 
but  there  waai  Qofdoubt  made  of  it  vhcD  the  clergy 
transferred  \o  the  Spaniards  the  crown  of  Montesuina, 
when  they  armed  the  West  against  the  EasCj  when 
they  ordered  their  saints  to  preach  up  crusades,  and 
in  short,  disposed  of  the  crowns  of  Asia  at  their  plea* 
sure.  What  the  diurch  could  do  in  Asia,  it  can  do  in 
Europe  also. 

What  moreover  are  tKe  rights  claimed  by  the  clergy? 
Those  that  have  been  enjoyed  by  priests  of  all  reli* 
gions.  In  the  time  of  paganism,  were  not  the  most 
magnificent  gifts  carried  in  Sweden  to  the  fiimous 
temple  of  Upsal  i  The  most  sumptuous  offerings,  says 
M.  Mallet,  were,  in  times  of  public  or  prirate  cala- 
mities  made  to  the  Druids.  Now  at  tbe  time  the 
catholic  priests  succeeded  to  the  wealth  and  power  of 
those  Druids,  they  had,  like  them^  a  part  in  all  the 
revolutions  of  Sweden*  How  many  seditions  were  ex* 
cited  by  the  archbishops  of  Upsal!  How  many 
changes  made  by  them  in  the  form  of  government ! 
The  throne  itself  was  not  then  a  protection  against  tbe 
power  of  those  formidable  prelates.  If  they  demanded 
the  blood  of  princes,  the  people  hastened  to  shed  if. 
Such  were  in  Sweden  the  rights  of  the  church. 

In  Germany  they  obliged  the  emi>erors,  with  bare 
heads  and  feet,  to  come  before  the  pope  and  acknow* 
ledge  in  him  the  supreme  authority. 

In  France  they  commanded  the  kings,  stripped  of 
their  habits  by  the  ministers  of  religion^  to  be  bound 

to 
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to  the  altars,  aod  tfaefe  fcoarged  with  rods,  that  tbej 
might  expiate  the  crimes  of  which  the  charch  accused 


lo  Poftagal  the  ioqoifltioD  disinterred  the  body  of 
Doo  John  IV  *y  to  ahtolve  him  from  an  ezcoiomoni- 
cadoo  which  he  had  not  incurred. 

At  the  time  of  the  diflkrenoe  hetween  Pani  V.  aod 
the  regencj  of  Venice,  the  church  anathematised  the 
learned  man  wboie  pen  had  revenged  the  pobiic ;  it  did 
more,  it  assassinated  father  Paol,  and  no  one  contested 
the  right  f.  Earope  saw  the  action,  and  held  a  re- 
spectful silence  concerning  it. 

When  Rome  in  like  manner  anathematised  the  lord 
of  Milan  X ;  when  it  <leclared  Malatesta,  Ordolaphe, 
and  Manfredi  heretics,  aod  poblisbed  cmsadeB  aeainst 
them  ^  the  princes  of  Earope  were  sikot,  aod  their 


*  Tbe  cnrae  of  Dod  John  vm  bi^  fofbiddrng  the  inqukltoi^  to 
Mi^Kupr'uAe  tbe  goods  of  tlxir  rictimf  ;  tbooeb  that  profaibotiaD 
V2I  not  ooBfinrj  even  to  the  nev  boll  that  the  Dominiraig,  fUk- 
knovnto  tiud  prince,  bad  ofataiaed  ctf  tbe  pope. 

f  Father  Paul,  oo  reoeifiag  a  itab  vkb  a  poignard  viile  be 
was  tajring  nam,  proaousced  as  be  fell  tboie  celebratod  «ord», 
mgmosco  sttflmm  RtmMmum 

X  The  oalj  crioie  U  vLkb  the  pope  acciued  Vkcoocti  vzs,  that 
is  ^o^itj  €i  rani  of  the  empire  be  bad  tbniD  torj  zsucb  z«ad  id 
tbe  eaast  of  tbe  cmpoor  Lrv's  oi  Boraria :  ior  this  zeal  be  «a& 
dedareda  heretic. 

§  The  dime  of  Malatesta  to  tbe  wrpnt'mz  oi  Bjinlci  ;  tLat 
•f  Ordobf^  and  Maofreds,  the  ntaking  tbemidTe^  masten  U 

silence 
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Inferences  from  the  allowed  infiUlibility  of  thcehorch. 

sileDce  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  right  now 
claimed  by  the  church  ;  a  right  exercised  by  it  in  all 
times,  and  founded  on  the  unshakable  base  of  in- 
fallibility. 

Now  what  answer  can  be  given  to  this  croud  of  ex- 
amples and  reasonings  on  which  the  clergy  found  their 
pretensions  P  The  church  once  acknowledged  in&lli- 
ble,  and  the  sole  interpreter  of  the  scriptures  (25)^ 
every  right  it  pretends  to  is  a  right  established ;  there 
can  be  none  of  its  decisions  that  is  not  true :  to  doubt 
them  is  impiety.  If  it  declare  a  king  to  be  a  heretic, 
be  becomes  such :  if  it  condemn  him  to  punishment, 
be  must  suffer  it.  However  barbarous  or  intole- 
rant a  body  may  be,  if  we  allow  it  to  be  infallible, 
we  have  no  right  to  judge  its  actions :  to  deny  its 
justice  is  to  deny  the  immediate  and  evident  conse- 
quence of  the  principle  we  admit.  I  shall  not  pursue 
this  matter  further,  but  content  myself  with  observing, 
that  if  it  be  true,  as  I  have  said  above,  that  every 
man,  or  at  least  every  body  of  men,  are  ambitiou8|, 
then, 


Faenza,  on  which  the  pope  had  formed  pretensions.  All  the 
popes  were  then  usurpers,  and  all  their  enemies  were  declared 
heretics.  These  popes  however  confessed,  but  did  not  restore. 
Their  successors  enjoy  without  scruple  what  the  others  unlawfully 
obtained.  This  enjoyment  might  be  regarded  as  a  ro}'Stery  of 
iniquity  ;  I  would  rather  regard  it  as  a  mystery  of  theolog\'. 

I  TIteir 
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Their  ambition  is  eitbef  virtaoos  or  Yicioos,  accord- 
iog  to  the  means  which  thej  employ  to  grmfy  tu 

The  means  employed  by  the  cbvrch  are  always 
destructive  of  the  happiness  of  a  nation. 
.  Its  grandenr,  foonded  on  ifitdlerance^  must  im- 
porerish  a  nation,  degrade  the  magistrates,  and  en- 
danger the  ]if«  of  the  sovereign ;  in  shorty  the  in* 
terest  of  the  sacerdotal  power  never  am  coincide  witb 
that  of  the  public. 

From  these  several  facts  we  must  condade  that  reli* 
gion^  (not  that  gentle  and  tolerant  religion  established 
by  Jesus),  but  that  of  the  prtesis,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  declare  themselves  the  avengers  of  the  Dfvtfiity, 
and  pretend  to  the  right  of  persecuting  and  burning 
their  brethren,  is  a  reNgion  of  discord  ♦  and  of  blood  ; 
a  regicidal  religion^  and  on  which*un  amb'rtfous  clergy 
may  always  establish  those  horrid  rights  of  which  they 
have  so  frequently  made  use. 

Bnt  what  can  kings  do  against  the  ambition  of  the 
church  ?    Deny  it,  like  certain  sects  of  Christians, 

1.  The  qualification  of  infallibility; 

2.  The  exclusive  right  of  interpreting  the  scriptures ; 

3.  The  title  of  the  avenger  of  the  Divinity. 


♦  If  religion  be  sometimes  a  pretence  for  troubles  and  civil 
wan,  the  true  cause  we  are  told  is,  the  ambition  and  avarice  of 
pnnces ;  but  without  the  aid  of  an  intolerant  religion,  their  ambi- 
tkm  would  never  arm  a  hundred  thousand  men. 


CHAPi 
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CHAP.  XXXI. 


OF  THB    MEAlfS   OF  RBSTBA1K1NO  BeCLUl ASTICAL 

AMBITION. 

^THBif  it  is  left  to  Ood  to  take  his  own  veageance, 
and  to  panish  heretics ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
do  not  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  judging  of> 
fences  committed  against  heaven  (26) ;  in  short,  when 
the  precept  of  toleration  becomes  a  precept  of  public 
instruction,  the  priesthood  having  no  longer  any  pre- 
tence for  persecuting  mankind,  fomenting  the  people 
to  rebel,  and  usurping  the  temporal  power,  their  ambi- 
tion will  be  extinct.  Then,  divested  of  their  ferocity, 
they  will  no  longer  curse  their  sovereigns,  nor  arm  a 
Ravaillac»  nor  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  regicides.  If 
faith  be  a  gift  of  heaven,  they  who  have  it  not,  de^ 
serve  to  be  pitied,  not  pnnished.  It  is  the  excess  of 
inhumanity  to  persecute  an  unfortunate  person.  By 
what  fatality  is  it  then  practised  in  matters  of  religion  i 

Toleration  establislied,  heaven  would  no  longer  be 
the  reward  oF  murder  and  the  most  atrocious  attempts. 

Besides,  whether  a  prince  be  barbarous  or  benefi- 
cent, a  Busiris  or  a  Trajan,  it  is  always  his  interest  to 
establish  toleration.     It  is  the  slaves  of  the  church  only 

that 
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KecesAity  of  diminishing  the  power  of  the  clerfy. 


that  it  permits  to  be  tyraats.    Now  Busiris  would  not 
be  a  slave. 

Wiih  regard  to  a  priace  tliat  is  virtuous  and  jealous 
of  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  what  will  be  his  prin- 
cipal care?  That  of  weakening  the  power  of  the 
priesthood.  It  is  the  clergy  that  will  always  most 
strongly  oppose  the  execution  of  his  benevolent  pro- 
jects. The  spiritual  power  is  always  either  the  open 
or  secret  enemy  *  of  the  temporal.  The  church  is 
tyger ;  when  chained  by  the  law  of  toleration,  it  is 
gentle ;  when  the  chain  is  broken  it  resumes  its  former 
fury.  By  what  the  church  has  formerly  done,  princes 
may  judge  what  it  would  again  do  if  it  were  possessed 
of  its  former  power.  The  past  should  inform  them  of 
the  future. 

The  magistrate  who  flatters  himself  with  making  the 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  concur  in  the  same 
object,  that  is,  the  public  good,  deceives  himself: 
their  interests  are  too  opposite.  It  is  with  these  two 
powers,  sometimes  united  to  devour  the  same  people^ 
as  with  two  neighbouring  and  jealous  nations,  which 


*  When  a  sovereign  grants  favour  and  consideration  to  bigots, 
he  furnishes  his  enemy  with  arms.  His  foreign  enemies  are  the 
neighbouring  princes  ;  his  domestic  are  the  theologians.  Should 
he  increase  their  power  }  The  multiplicity  of  religions  in  a  king- 
dom gives  solidity  to  the  throne.  Sectaries  cannot  be  main- 
tained but  by  those  of  other  sects.  In  morality,  as  in  physics,  it 
if  the  equilibrium  of  opposite  forces  that  produces  rest 

leagued 
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Hostility  of  tbe  tempormi  and  McerdoUl  power. 

'  "  ' '  '  ■     ■ 

which  leagued  against  a  third,  attack  and  subdue  it^  that 
they  may  part  the  spoil  between  them. 

No  empire  can  be  wisely  governed  by  two  supreme 
and  independent  powers.  It  is  from  one  alone,  either 
divided  into  several,  or  united  in  the  hands  of  a  mo- 
narch, that  all  law  ought  to  proceed. 

Toleration  subjects  the  priest  to  the  prince  ;  intole- 
rance the  prince  to  the  priest.  ]t  infers  two  rival 
powers  in  an  empire. 

Perhaps  the  ancients,  in  the  partition  they  made  of 
the  universe  between  Oromazes  and  Arimanes,  and  in 
the  recital  of  their  perpetual  combats,  meant  nothing 
wore  than  the  perpetual  war  between  the  sacerdotal 
and  temporal  powers.  The  reign  of  Oromazes  waa 
that  of  light  and  virtue  :  such  should  be  the  reign  <^ 
the  laws.  The  reign  of  Arimanes  was  that  of  darkness 
and  wickedness ;  and  such  must  be  that  of  the  priest- 
hood and  superstition. 

Who  are  the  disciples  of  Oromazes  i  The  philoso- 
phers, at  present  so  persecuted  in  France  by  the  monks, 
tbe  ministers  of  Arimanes.  Of  what  crimes  are  they 
accused  f  None.  They  have^  as  far  as  was  in  their 
power,  enlightened  mankind  ;  freed  them  from  the  in- 
famous yoke  of  superstition  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  to  their 
writings  that  princes  and  magistrates  o^e,  in  part,  the 
preservation  of  their  authority. 

Tbe  ignorance  of  the  people,  tbe  mother  of  a  stupid 
devotion  (^7»)  is  a  poison,  that  sublimed  by  religious 
chemists,  spreads  round  the  throne  the  mortal  exhala- 

voL.  II.  So  tioof 
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tions  of  superstition.  The  learning  of  the  philosophers, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  pure  and  sacred  fire,  that  drives 
far  from  kings  the  pestilential  vapours  of  fanaticism. 

The  prince  who  subjects  himself  and  his  people  to 
the  sacerdotal  empire,  drives  from  him  his  virtuous 
subjects :  he  reigns,  but  it  is  over  the  superstitious 
only  ;  over  a  people  whose  minds  are  totally  degraded ; 
in  short,  over  slaves  to  the  priest.  These  slaves  are 
me\i  dead  to  their  country ;  they  serve  it  not,  either 
by  their  talents,  or  their  courage.  A  country  where 
there  is  an  inquisition  cannot  be  the  country  of  aa 
honest  citizen  (£8).  Unhappy  is  the  nation  where  the 
monk  persecutes  with  impunity  all  who  despise  his  le* 
gends,  and  believe  not  in  witchcraft  and  fairies ;  where 
he  drags  to  punishment  the  virtuous  man,  who  (loe$ 
good,  offends  no  one,  and  speaks  the  truth.  Under  the 
reign  of  fanaticism,  says  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  life  of 
Mary  of  England,  the  most  persecuted  were  the  most 
honest  and  discerning.  From  the  moment  bigotry 
takes  in  hand  the  reins  of  an  empire,  virtue  and  ta- 
]ents  are  banished  :  then  the  minds  of  men  fall  into 
a  dejection,  and  the  only  one  that  is  perhaps  incurable. 

However  critical  the  situation  of  a  people  may  be, 
one  great  man  is  sometimes  alone  sufficient  to  change 
the  face  of  affairs.  The  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  England ;  France  had  at  first  the  advantage :  Mr. 
Pitt  was  raised  to  the  ministry ;  the  English  nation  re- 
sumed its  spirit,  and  the  naval  officers  their  intrepidity. 
The  punishment  of  an  admiral  produced  this  change. 

7  The 
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Of  the  lov«  of  comitry. 

The  minister  communicated  the  activity  of  his  genius 
to  the  commanders  of  his  enterprizes :  the  avidity  of 
the  soldier  and  the  sailor,  awakened  by  the  allurements 
of  gain  and  plunder,  re-animated  their  courage  ;  and 
nothing  wa^  less  similair  than  the  English  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Pitt,  it  will  be  said,  ruled  over  free  men :  it  is 
doubtless  easy  to  inspire  the  spirit  of  life  into  such  a 
people.  In  every  other  country  what  use  can  be  made 
of  the  powerful  resource  of  patriotic  love  i  If  in  the 
East  a  citizen  should  make  the  interest  of  his  nation 
his  own  ;  if  he  should  participate  the  glory,  the  shame 
and  misfortune  of  his  country,  and  it  should  sink  un- 
der a  load  of  calamities,  can  such  a  man  ever  pre«> 
tend  to  name  the  Huthors  of  those  evils  i  If  he  name 
them  he  is  lost.  A  good  citizen,  under  certain  govern- 
ments, must  therefore  be  punished  as  such,  or  cease 
to  be  such.  Is  it  so  in  France?  I  know  not.  But 
this  I  know,  that  the  only  minister  who  in  the  last 
war  could  have  given  some  energy  to  the  nation  was 
the  duke  de  Choiseul.  His  birth,  his  courage,  the 
elevation  of  his  character,  the  vivacity  of  his  concep- 
tions, would  doubtless  have  re-animated  the  French| 
if  they  had  been  capable  of  re-animation  ;  but  bigotry 
then  commanded  too  imperiously  over  the  great  (29)* 
Such  was  its  power  over  them,  that  at  the  time  France 
was  beaten  on  every  side,  and  saw  her  colonies  ra- 
vished from  her,  nothing  was  regarded  at  Paris  but 
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Hie  affair  ofthe  Jesoiu  abtorbed  the  whole  attention  of  the  Freaeh. 


tbe  affair  of  the  Jesuits  * ;  no  efforts  were  made  bat 
for  tbem. 


*  When  the  afiair  of  the  Jesuits  was  in  agitation,  if  news  came 
to  Paris  of  the  loss  of  a  battle,  it  was  scarcely  regarded  for  a  day ; 
the  next  day  they  talked  of  the  expulsion  of  the  holy  Others. 
Those  fethers,  to  divert  the  public  from  invcrtigatiug  tiieir 
constitutions,  exclaimed-  incessantly  against  the  Encyclope- 
dists. They  attributed  the  bad  success  of  the  French  arms  to  the 
progress  of  philosophy  ;  it  is  that,  they  said,  debauches  the  minds 
ofthe  generaU  and  soldiers  :  the  devout  were  convinced  it  was 
so.  A  thousand  jackdaws  repeated  the  same  words :  and  yet 
it  was  the  very  philosophic  people  of  England,  and  the  still  more 
plulosophic  king  of  Prussia,  who  beat  thq^  French  generals  tlial 
no  one  suspected  of  philosophy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lovers  of  ancient  music  mainlined  thai 
the  misfortunes  of  France  were  owing  to  the  taste  for  buflfoons, 
and  Italian  music ;  for  that  music,  according  to  them,-  had  entirely 
corrupted  the  French  manners.  I  was  then  at  Paris.  It  is  not  to 
be  imagined  how  ridiculous  such  notions,  maintained  by  what 
the  French  call  good  company,  made  them  appear  to  foreigners. 

Good  sense  was  treated,  by  almost  all  the  great  ladies,  as  impi- 
ety :  they  talked  of  nothing  but  the  reverend  hihet  Berthier  ; 
and  measured  the  merit  of  a  man  only  by  the  size  of  his  mis&il. 

In  every  funeral  oration  they  harangued  on  nothing  but  the 
piety  of  the  deceased ;  and  his  panegyric  was  reduced  to  tBts^ 
That  the  great  man  so  extolled  was  an  ideot,  whom  the  monks  had 
always  led  by  the  nose.  There  was  no  exhortation  or  sermon  that 
did  not  end  with  some  satiric  invective  against  the  philosophers 
and  Encyclopedists.  The  preacher,  toward  the  end  of  his  dis- 
coiuse,  advanced  to  the  edge  of  his  pulpit,  like  a  castrato  to  the 
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Instrnctkm  is  capable  ofimjirovinf  a  saperUiUoaN  aation. 

Such  was  the  spirit  that  reigned  al  Constantinople 
when  besieged  by  Mahouiet  the  Second;  the  mini- 
sters held  councils  at  the  very  time  that  sultan  look 
possession  of  the  suburbs.  Bigotry  contracts  the  spi- 
rit of  the  people;  toleration  extends  it.  Thai  alone 
.can  divest  the  French  of  their  devout  ferocity. 

However  superstitious  or  fanatic  a  nation  may  be^  its 
character  will  be  alwaj's  susceptible  of  divers  forms 
which  it  will  receive  from  its  laws>  its  government,  and 
especially  its  public  education.  Instruction  can  do  all 
things;  and  if  I  have  in  the  preceding  sections  scru- 
pulously detailed  the  evils  produced  by  an  ignorance  in 
favour  of  which  mapy  people  now  declare  themselves, 
it  was  that  I  might  more  clearly  shew  all  the  impor- 
tance of  education. 

What  are  the  means  to  improve  it  to  the  greatest 
degree  ? 

Perhaps  there  are  ages,  when  content  to  sketch  out 
a  grand  plan,  we  ought  not  to  flatter  ourselves  with 
seeing  it  executed. 

It  is  with  the  discussion  cf  this  question  that  I  shall 
conclude  this  work. 

edge  of  the  stage,  the  oiie  to  make  his  epigrammatic  point,  and 
the  other  his  finishing  note.  If  the  preacher  had  forgotten,  the 
audience  would  have  called  for  his  epigram,  as  they  do  on  bar* 
lequiu  for  his  antic  bow. 
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NOTES. 


J.  (Page304.)  Icworancb  rebels  agunst  contradiction.  The 
man  of  ditcenunent  can  lufler  it,  becaose,  bdng  a  icrupulous  ex- 
aminer of  himself,  he  frequently  detects  his  own  erron.  The  igno- 
rant are  not  sensible  of  the  want  of  instruction  :  they  think  they 
know  all  things.  Who  does  not  examine  himself  thinks  he  is  in- 
(Ulible,  as  do  most  men,  especially  the  French  petit  maitre.  I 
have  always  observed  him  astonished  at  his  want  of  success  among 
foreigners.  He  should  know,  that  if  it  be  necessary  in  the  ports 
of  the  Levant  to  speak  the  language  of  the  place,  it  is  al^o  neces- 
sary, if  he  would  make  himself  understood,  to  speak  the  lan- 
guage of  good  sense,  and  that  a  petit  maitre  always  appears  ridi- 
culous, when  in  place  of  the  language  of  reason  he  substitutes  the 
modish  jargon  of  his  country. 

2.  (p.  305.)  General  truths  enlighten  the  public  without 
personally  offending  the  man  in  place ;  why  then  does  he  not  ex- 
cite writers  to  the  search  after  truths  of  this  sort  ?  Because  they 
sometimes  oppose  hii  projects. 

3.  (p.  312.)  It  is  not  the  novelty  of  a  theological  opinion  that 
offends,  but  the  violence  employed  to  force  its  reception.  This 
violence  has  sometimes  produced  strong  commotions  in  empires. 
A  noble  and  elevated  soul  bears  with  impatience  the  slavish  yoke 
of  the  priest ;  and  the  persecuted  always  avenge  themselves  of  the 
persecutor.  Man,  says  Machiavel,  has  a  right  to  think  all  things, 
tpeak  all  things,  wri  e  all  things,  but  not  to  impose  his  opinions. 
Let  the  theologian  persuade  or  convince  me,  but  let  him  not 
pretend  to  force  my  belief. 

4.  (ibid.)  The  only  intolerable  religion  ban  intolerant  religion. 
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When  such  a  religfon  becomes  the  most  powerful  in  an  empire,  it 
lights  up  the  torch  of  war,  and  plunges  the  people  into  number* 
less  troubles  and  calamities. 

5.  (p.  313.)  >\Tien  princes  are  indifierent  to'theological  dispute^ 
the  haughty  theologians,  after  having  furiously  railed  at  each  other, 
are  tired  of  writing  without  being  read :  tlie  contempt  of  the 
public  silences  them. 

6.  (p.  31G.)  A  prudent  legislator  always  employed  some  cele- 
brated writer  to  publish  such  new  laws  as  be  would  establish. 
After  those  laws  have  been  some  time  exposed  to  the  judgment  of 
the  public  uiKkr  the  name  of  that  author,  and  have  been  approved, 
they  are  then  received  without  opposition. 

7.  (ibid.)  When  a  minister  makes  a  law,  or  a  philosopher  dis- 
covers a  truth,  till  the  utility  of  that  law  and  that  truth  be  estab- 
lished, they  are  both  exposed  to  the  rage  of  envy  and  bigotry. 
Their  situation  is  yet  very  different  :  the  minister,  armed  with 
power,  is  exposed  to  invective  only  ;  but  the  philosopher,  desti* 
tute  of  power,  b  subject  to  persecution  abo. 

8.  (p.  317.)  We  hear  men  every  day  extol  the  excellencytof 
certain  foreign  establishments,  but  these  establishments,  they  add, 
are  not  compatible  with  such  a  form  of  government.  If  thb  be 
true  in  some  particular  cases,  it  b  fiibe  in  most.  Is  the  criminal 
process  of  the  English  the  most  proper  to  protect  innocence } 
Why  then  do  not  the  French,  Germans,  and  Italians  adopt  it  ? 

9.  (p.  318.)  Princes  daily  change  the  laws  of  commerce ;  such  as 
regulate  the  collection  of  tuces  and  customs ;  they  can  therefore 
equally  changf  every  law  contrary  to  the  public  good.  Did 
Trajan  think  a  republican  government  preferable  to  monarchy  ? 
He  offered  to  change  that  form  of  government ;  he  ofiered  li- 
berty to  the  Romans,  and  would  have  given  it  them,  if  ihey  would 
have  accepted  it.  Such  an  action  doubtless  deserves  the  highest 
commendation  ;  it  has  tilled  the  world  with  admiration.  But  b 
it  so  supernatural  as  some  men  imagine  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that 
by  breaking  the  fetters  of  the  Romans,  Trajan  would  have  pre« 
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tcrred  the  grratcit  autbocity  over  a  people  ift  free  bj  bb 
rotity ;  thai  he  would  hare  then  derired  from  love  and  gratitiule 
almost  all  the  power  be  owed  to  his  army.  Now  what  can  be 
Boie  flattering  than  the  first  of  tbe«e  powen !  Few  princes  bare 
imitated  Tngan ;  few  men,  I  coolies^  have  made  a  sacrifice  of 
their  private  authority  to  the  interest  of  the  public :  but  their  ex« 
ttKive  love  of  despotism  is  sometimes  less  the  want  of  virtue, 
than  the  want  of  discernment. 

10.  (p.  318.)  There  is  but  one  thing  really  contrary  to  every 
tort  of  constitution,  and  that  is  the  misery  of  the  people.  Though 
a  prince  command  them,  he  has  no  right  to  injure  them.  If  he 
knowingly  make  a  treaty  disadvantageous  to  his  people,  he  exceeds 
his  power,  and  renders  himself  criminad  toward  them. 

A  monarch  can  never  have  any  more  ri^  than  bis  ancestors. 
Now  every  legitimate  sovereignty  b  founded  on  election,  on  the 
free  choice  of  the  people.  It  is  therefore  evident  t|iat  every  su- 
preme magistrate,  vrhatever  title  he  bear,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  fir>t  deputy  or  commissioner  of  his  nation  ;  and  no  commis- 
fioner  has  a  right  to  make  a  contract  disadvantageous  to  those  that 
appoint  him.  The  society  may  at  all  tiines  even  annul  its  own 
appointments  if  they  be  too  oppressive. 

When  two  nations  conclude  a  treaty,  they  have,  like  private 
persons,  no  other  object  than  their  reciprocal  advantage  and  hap- 
piness; when  this  reciprocal  advantage  no  longer  subsists,  the 
treaty  becomes  void  :  or«<-  of  the  two  nations  may  break  it  Ought 
they  to  do  it  ?  No :  if  t'lcre  result  but  a  small  damage  to  them 
from  observing  it ;  for  then  it  would  be  better  to  suffer  that  da- 
mage, than  be  regarded  as  too  easy  violators  €^  their  engagements. 
Now  in  the  motivrs  themselves  that  make  those  two  people  observe 
their  treaty,  we  see  the  right  that  everj-  people  have  to  annul  a 
treaty,   when  it  is  evidently  destructive  to  their  happiness. 

11.  (p.  319.)  If  ^n  despotic  govfrnments  the  military  be  in- 
wardly hated  and  despised,  it  is  because  the  people  reganl  the 
\ivyi  and  pachas  as  jailors  and  hangmen.     If  in  the  Greek  and 
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Boimn  republics  the  soldier  vas,  on  the  contrary^  loved  and  re* 
tpected,  it  was  because,  armed  agaiust  the  common  enemy,  ht 
would  not  march  against  his  countr^'men. 

V2.  (p.  3190ds  it  enough  that  a  sultan  rules  by  rirtueof  alaw  to 
reinkr  his  authority  legitimate  :  No  :  a  usurper  might  by  such  a 
bw,  it  may  be  said,  declare  his  reign  legitimate  twenty  years  after 
his  usurpation.  Such  an  opinion  is  absurd.  No  society  can,  at 
the  time  of  its  establishment,  put  into  the  hands  of  a  man  the 
power  of  deposing  of  the  property,  the  liTes,  and  the  liberty  of 
Che  citizens  at  his  pleasure.  All  arbitrary  power  b  an  usurpation 
against  which  a  people  may  at  all  times  rerolt. 

When  the  Romans  would  enenrate  the  courage  of  a  people, 
render  them  ignorant  and  base,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  servitude, 
what  did  they  !  Set  a  despot  oxer  thenu  It  was  by  this  mean 
they  enslaved  the  Spartans  and  the  Britons.  Now  every  consti* 
tution  formed  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  people,  every  fbnn 
of  government  which  the  coiK)uen)r  imposes  for  thb  purpose  on  the 
conquered,  can  ne^er  be  cited  as  just  and  legal.  Is  that  a  go- 
vernment where  all  is  reduced  to  the  pleasing  and  obeying  a  suK 
tan,  where  we  sometimes  meet  a  stngglii^  inhabitant,  but  never 
a  citizen  ? 

Every  people,  that  groan  under  the  yoke  of  arbitrary  power 
have  a  right  to  throw  it  off.  The  laws  that  are  acred  are  such  at 
are  confonnable  to  the  public  interest ;  every  ordimnce  contrary 
to  it  is  not  a  law,  but  a  legal  abuse. 

13.  (p.  S20.)  As  a  despot  has  not  a  force  sufiicicni  tosvbdoe  a 
nation  by  himself,  he  must  effect  it  by  the  aid  of  hisjaniaiiici^ 
his  soldiers,  and  hb  army.  It  he  displease  that  army  it  revoki^ 
and  he  b  then  without  forct :  the  scepter  changes  hands  ;  he  b 
condenmedby  those  that  were  hb  associates  ;  he  b  not  judged,  he 
b  murdered.  It  b  otherwise  with  the  king  who  reigns  by  the 
authority  of  the  magistrates  and  the  laws.  If  he  commit  a  crime 
punishable  by  those  laws  he  b  at  least  heard  in  Kb  defence,  and 
the  diowness  of  the  proceeding  always  gives  him  time  to  prevent 
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judgment  being  given  against  biin,  by  repsuring  the  injustice  he 
has  done. 

A  prince  on  the  throne  of  a  limited  monarchy  is  always  more 
firmly  seated  than  a  despot. 

14.  (p.  341.)  The  justice  of  heaven  has  ever  been  a  mystery. 
The  church  thought  formerly  that  in  duels  and  combats  God  al« 
ways  took  the  part  of  the  offended.  Experience  has  disproved  thk 
opinion  of  the  church.  We  see  that  in  duels  heaven  is  always  on 
the  side  of  the  strongest  and  most  skilful ;  and  in  battles  on  the 
ude  of  the  best  troops  aqd  most  able  general. 

15.  (ibid.)  Few  philosophers  have  denied  the  existence  of  a 
creative  power ;  **  There  is  a  cause  of  that  which  is,  and  that  cause 
is  unknown."  Now  whether  we  give  to  this  cause  the  name  of 
God,  or  any  other,  what  matters  it  i  The  disputes  on  this  subject 
are  but  about  words ;  it  is  not  so  with  the  moral  Divinity.  The 
opposition  that  is  always  found  between  the  justice  on  earth  and 
that  of  heaven,  has  frequently  made  his  existence  doubtfuL  Be- 
sides it  has  been  said,  what  is  morality  ?  Is  it  a  collection  of  the 
conventions  that  the  reciprocal  wants  of  men  have  obliged  them 
to  make  with  each  other  \  Now  how  can  a  god  be  made  of  the 
works  of  men } 

16.  (p.  356.)  The  proof  of  our  Httle  faith  is  (he  contempt  we 
have  for  those  that  change  their  religion.  Nothing  is  certainly 
more  commendable  than  to  abandon  an  error  to  embrace  the 
truth  ;  whence  then  arises  our  contempt  for  a  new  convert  ? 
From  the  obscure  conviction  we  have  that  all  religions  are  equally 
fabe*,  and  therefore  whoever  changes  his  religion  is  influenced 
by  some  sordid,  and  consequently  contemptible,  motive. 

17.  (p.  358.)  U  the  Morality  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  the  work  of 

*  Our  author,  when  speakbg  of  false  religions,  must  be  always 
understood  to  except  the  ChristiaUj  or  he  would  be  continually 
contradicting  himself,    T, 
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«  l^c,  k  would  have  been  condemned  as  soon  as  printed ;  there 
are  no  persecutions  which  its  author  would  not  have  suflered. 

Before  the  parltaments  interfered,  that  morality  however  was 
the  only  one  generally  taught  in  France.  The  bishops  ^proved 
at  The  Sorbonne  feared  the  Jesuits  ;  that  fear  rendered  their 
principles  respectable.  In  such  cases,  it  is  not  the  matter,  bu  the 
author,  that  the  clergy  judge  :  they  have  always  two  weigh  ^  and 
two  measures  :  St.  Thomas  is  an  example.  Machiavel,  in  his 
Prince,  no  where  advances  such  propositions  as  that  saint  teaches 
In  his  Commentaries  on  Uie  5th  of  the  Politics,  textxi.  These 
9re  hb  own  words. 

*'  For  the  preservation  of  tyranny,  men  of  great  power  and 
"  riches  must  be  ^destroyed,  for  such  by  their  power  may  rise 
*'  against  the  tyrant  It  is  also  expedient  to  destroy  men  of  ta: 
"  lents,  for  such  by  their  talents  may  find  means  to  expel  ty- 
**  ranny.  Nor  should  schools  be  permitted,  or  other  assemblies, 
**  by  which  learning  may  be  acquired  ;  for  learned  men  have 
f'  great  dispositions,  apd  are  magnanimous,,  and  such  men  easily 
*'  rebel.  For  the  support  of  tyranny  it  k  proper  that  the  tyrant 
"  contrive  to  make  his  subjects  accuse  each  other  of  crimes,  and 
*'  molest  each  other,  so  that  friends  may  attack  friends,  the  mean 
*'  people  the  rich,  and  the  rich  one  another*;  for  by  their  divbions 

they  will  be  the  less  able  to  rise  against  him.    It  is  also  neces* 

sary  to  impoverish  the  people,  for  they  yrill  be  thereby  less 
*'  able  to  rise  against  the  tyrant  Taxes  should  be  established, 
**  that  b,  exactions,  which  should  be  great,  and  in  great  number  ; 
*'  for  thereby  the  subjects  will  be  the  sooner  impoverished.  The 
"  tyrant  should  excite  wais  among  hb  subjects,  or  eke  among 
"  strangers,  so  that  the  people  may  have  no  oppoitunity  to  con- 
'*  spire  against  the  tyrant.  A  kingdom  b  supported  by  friends ; 
f*  but  a  tyrant  ought  not  to  trust  to  friends  for  the  maintenance  of 
f  t)Tanny. 

**  It  b  expedient  that  a  tyrant,  for  the  support  of  t}*ranny,  do 
^'  fiot  appear  severe  or  cruel  to  hb  subjects :  for  by  appearing 
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'<  cruel  he  will  render  himself  odious ;  which  will  make  the  peo- 
"  pie  more  readily  rise  against  him  :  but  he  ought  to  render  hinv* 
**  self  respectable  by  an  excellence  in  some  eO)inent  virtue  :  for 
**  all  respect  is  due  to  virtue  ;  and  if  he  have  no  such  exceUeat 
**  quality,  he  ought  to  appear  to  have  it.  The  tyrant  ought  so  to 
**  deport  himself  as  to  appear  to  his  subjects  to  esicel  in  some 
*'  eminent  virtue  in  which  they  are  deficient,  and  for  which  they 
**  may  respect  him.  If  he  have  no  **  virtues,  let  him  so  deceive 
"  them,  that  they  may  tliink  he  has.*' 

Such  are  the  ideas  of  St  Thomas  on  this  matter.  Whether  he 
regarded  tyraiuiy  as  an  impiety  or  not,  I  may  say  with  Naude» 
these  are  very  strange  precepts  in  the  mouth  of  a  saint.  I  shall 
further  observe  that  Machiavelin  his  Prince  is  nothing  more  than 
the  commentator  of  St  Thomas.  Now,  if  for  offering  the  same 
ideas  one  writer  be  sanctified,  and  his  applauded  works  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  all  the  world,  and  the  other  on  the  contrary  be  ex- 
communicated, and  his  book  condemned  ;  it  is  evident  that  the 
church  has  two  weights  and  two  measures,  and  that  its  interest 
alone  dictates  its  judgments. 

18.  (p.  359.)  The  monks  still  dispute,  but  they  no  longer  rea* 
son.  When  their  opinions  are  opposed,  and  objections  are  made  to 
them,  they  cannot  answer :  they  affirm  that  they  have  been  a  loag 
time  fixed  in  their  determinations,  and  in  that  case  this  answer  is 
certainly  the  most  artful.  The  people,  it  is  true,  now  more  dis« 
ceming,  know  that  the  book  prohibited  is  that,  whose  maxims  are 
in  general  most  conformable  to  the  public  welfare. 

19.  (ibid.)  If  the  hope  of  reward  can  alone  excite  men  to 
the  search  after  truth,  an  indifference  for  it  supposes  a  great  dis- 
proportion between  the  recompence  aimexed  to  its  discovery,  and 
the  pains  required  in  its  investigation.  Why  fe  the  discoverer  of  a 
truth  so  often  the  object  of  persecution  ?  Because  the  envious  and 
the  wicked  have  an  interest  in  his  persecution.  Why  does  the 
public  at  first  take  part  against  the  philosopher?  Because  the 
public  is  ignorant,  and  being  deceived  at  first  by  the  cries  of  ihe 
fanatics,  it  becomes  intoxicated  with  their  fury.    But  it  is  with  the 
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public  as  widi  Philip  of  MacedoD»  we  may  always  appeal 
from  the  dnmken  public  to  the  sober  public.  Why  do  men 
in  power  larely  make  nse  of  the  truths  discovered  by  plulo- 
K^>hen?  Because  they  rarely  give  themselves  any  concern  about 
the  public  welfive.  But  suppose  they  were  anxious  about  it, 
and  patronised  the  truth,  what  would  be  the  consequence }  It 
would  be  propagated  with  an  incredible  rapidity.  It  is  not  so  with 
error:  when  £ivoured  by  a  potentate,  it  is  generally,  but  not  uni- 
versally adopted.  The  truth  has  always  its  secret  partisans  :  they 
fiirm,  as  it  were  so  many  conspirators,  always  ready,  when  oppor- 
tunity offers,  to  declare  for  it.  One  word  of  a  sovereign  is  suffici* 
eat  to  destroy  error ;  but  as  for  truth,  its  root  is  indestructible  :  it 
u  doubtless  barren  till  fertilised  by  power ;  but  it  still  subsists  ; 
and  if  the  root  owe  its  branches  to  power,  it  owes  its  existence  to 
philosophy. 

50.  (p.  364.)  Among  the  ecclesiastics  there  are  without  doubt 
some  men  that  are  honest,  happy,  and  void  of  ambition ;  but 
these  are  not  called  to  the  government  of  that  powerful  body. 
The  clergy,  always  governed  by  men  of  intrigue,  will  be  alwa}*! 
mlntious. 

51.  (ibid.)  The  church,  constantly  employed  in  promoting  its 
power,  reduces  all  the  Christian  virtues  to  abstinence,  humility, 
and  a  blind  submission :  it  never  preaches  the  love  of  our  country, 
nor  of  humanity. 

SS.  (p.  37a)  If  the  church  sometimes  focbids  the  laity  to  mw^ 
der  their  prince,  it  always  permib  it  to  the  dergy .  Tbb  is  proved 
by  Us  own  history.  It  is  true,  the  theologians  will  say,  the  popes 
have  deposetl  some  sovereigns,  preached  up  crusades  agunst  them, 
and  l>ealified  such  men  as  Clement ;  but  those  levities  were  liie 
ittihs  of  the  pontiff,  and  not  of  the  church.  With  regard  to  the 
culpable  silence  of  the  bishops  on  this  matter,  it  was,  they  add, 
the  effect  of  a  complaisance  for  the  papal  chair,  and  not  an  apprcK 
hiAioa  of  its  conduct.  But  ought  they  to  have  been  silent  when 
snch  ciinies  were  committed,  and  to  have  risen  with  so  much 
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furj  against  the  pretended  extravagant  inlerpiclatkm  tint  Lntkcr 
and  Calvin  gave  of  certain  paMaget  of  fcriptore  ?  Should  mca 
persecute  error,  and  at  the  tame  time  sufier  the  moftbemoviscrinMS 
to  cKape  ?  Every  roan  of  ienie  roost  see,  in  the  perpetnaD  j  equ- 
Tocal  coodoctof  the  church,  that  it  had  in  realitf  but  one 
and  that  was  to  be  able,  according  to  its  varioos  toterests,  b  j 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  same  actions. 

There  is  no  proof  of  its  ambition  more  evideoft  than  the  project 
invented  bj  the  Jesuits  of  associating  great  men,  princes,  and  ercn 
monarchs  m  their  order ;  by  that  association,  into  which  so  many 
great  men  had  already  entered,  king^  became  the  subjects  of  tiie 
Jesuits  and  their  general,  and  were  nothing  more  than  the  vile 
executioners  of  their  persecutions. 

But  for  the  parliaments,  who  knows  if  this  project,  so  bokOj 
conceived,  had  not  succeeded  ? 

23.  (p.  376.)  There  is  no  inquisition  in  Fmce :  however,  says 
the  church,  they  there  impriKHi  at  my  desire  the  Jansenist,  the 
Calvinist,  and  the  Deist.  They  therefore  tacitiy  acknowledge  the 
right  I  have  to  persecute.  Now  this  right  which  the  prince  gives 
me  over  his  subjects,  1  only  wait  an  opportunity  to  claim  over 
himself  and  his  magistrates. 

24.  (ibid.)  The  church  calls  herself  the  spouse  of  God ;  but 
wherefore  I  know  noC  The  church  b  an  assembly  of  the  £uth- 
ful ;  these  faithful  are  bearded  or  unbearded,  shod  or  unshod, 
cowled  or  uncowled  ;  now  that  such  an  assembly  should  be  the 
spouse  of  the  Divinity  b  a  pretension  beyond  measure,  stupid  and 
xidiculous.  If  the  word  Church,  (Egliuj,  had  been  masculine, 
how  would  they  have  consummated  the  marriage  ? 

23.  (p  381.)  The  church  of  France  now  refuses  the  pope  the 
right  to  dispose  of  crowm  ;  but  n  the  refusal  of  that  church  sis' 
cere,  b  it  the  effect  of  conviction  ?  Its  past  conduct  must  inform 
us.  What  respect  can  the  clergy  have  ibr  a  human  law,  when 
they  pretend,  m  quality  of  interpreten  of  the  divine  law,  to  the 
power  of  changing  and  modifying  it  at  their  wiU.     Whoever 
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sumes  the  right  of  interpreting  a  law,  always  concludes  by  making 
a  law.  The  church  in  consequence  makes  itself  God  ;  though 
there  be  nothing  less  alike  than  the  religion  of  Jesos  and  that  of 
the  present  papists. 

How  would  the  apostles  be  surprised,  if  they  were  to  come 
again  upon  the  earth  and  read  a  catechism  they  have  not  made  ; 
if  they  shoidd  be  told  that  the  clergy  have  lately  forbidden  the 
laity  even  to  read  the  scriptures,  under  the  idle  pretence  of  bemg 
scandalised  by  their  weakness. 

I  shall  mention  on  this  occasion  a  singular  event ;  it  is  an  act 
of  the  English  parliament,  passed  in  1414.  In  this  act  it  b  for- 
biden  under  pain  of  death,  to  read  the  scriptures  in  the  vulgar 
.  tongue,  that  is,  in  a  language  they  understood.  What,  say  the 
reformed,  has  God  collected  in  a  book  the  duties  that  he  enjoins 
men  to  perform ;  and  has  this  God,  who  is  omniscient,  explained 
his  will  so  obscurely,  that  we  cannot  understand  it  without  an  in- 
terpreter ?  Does  not  that  Almighty  Being,  who  has  created  man, 
know  the  extent  of  his  understanding !  O  priest,  what  ideas  have 
you  of  the  Divine  wisdom  ? 

Didtheyoungmanof  Abbeville,  who  was  prosecuted  for  pre- 
tended blasphemy,  ever  pronounce  any  thing  so  horrible  ?  He 
however  was  punished  with  death,  and  you  are  respected.  So 
tnie  it  is,  that  there  is  nothing  but  good  luck  and  bad  luck  in  this 
world,  and  that  there  b  no  man  just  but  he  who  has  power. 

26.  (p.  383.)  Governments  are  the  judges  of  actions,  and  not 
of  opinions.  If  I  advance  a  gross  error,  I  am  punished  by  ridicule 
and  contempt ;  but  if  in  consequence  of  an  erroneous  opinion  I 
attempt  to  violate  the  liberty  of  other  men,  it  b  then  I  become 
eriminal. 

If,  being  a  devout  adorer  of  Venus,  I  bum  the  temple  of  Sera- 
pis,  the  magistrate  ought  to  punish  me ;  not  as  a  heretic,  but  as  a 
dbturber  of  the  public  peace ;    as  an  unjust  man  who  being  free 
*  in  the  exercise  of  my  own  worship,  would  deprive  my  fellow-ci^ 
tiaeos  of  the  liberty  I  enjoy  my«el£ 
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27.  (p.  385.)  The  expulsioo  of  the  Jesuits  from  Spam  and  Por- 
tugal ffaews  the  miststen  to  have  been  of  a  bold  and  finn  rbander. 
In  France,  the  knowledge  alread  j  diffused  among  the  people  £ks- 
Ittated  thai  expulsion.  If  the  pope  had  complained  too  bitteiij, 
lib  complaints  would  hare  appeared  ill-placed. 

In  a  letter  written  on  the  subject  of  the  condemnatioo  of  the 
mandate  of  M.  Soisoos,  by  the  congregation  of  the  holj  office,  a 
Tiituous  cardinal  remonstnted  to  the  boly  father,  "  thai  tbere  anv 
certain  picCensiotts  which  tlie  court  of  Eome  ought  to  bury  m 
eternal  obfirion ;  espedallv,  he  abided,  in  these  unhappy  and 
deplonble  times,  when  the  infidels  and  the  impious  make  the 
**  fiddity  of  the  ministen  of  religion  suspected." 

Now  what  do  the  words  in/Uel  and  impumt  mean  in  the  eccle<^ 
siastical  language  ?  The  opposers  of  the  power  of  tlie  clergy.   It  is 

therefore  to  the  infideU  that  kings  owe  their  secunty^  the  people 
their  tranquility,  the  parliamenti  their  exbience,  and  the  ambition 
of  the  sacerdotal  power  Hs  moderation.  Thei«  impious  a»  tbey 
are  called,  ought  to  be  the  dezrer  to  the  F^rench  nation,  as  there 
b  nothing  to  fear  from  Ibein.  The  pbitosophen  form  do  separate 
body  ;  they  are  without  authority  ;  besides,  it  b  impossible,  as 
mere  citizens,  that  they  should  erer  hare  any  interwt  which  b 
not  connected  with  that  of  the  public,  under  a  dkceming  goreni- 
menL 

28.  (p.  386.)  What  means  arc  there  of  formiiig  \  irtuous  citi- 
aem  m  Catholic  countries  ?  The  instruction  of  youth  b  there  con- 
fided to  priests  :  now  t})e  interest  of  the  priest  is  almost  always 
contrary  to  that  of  the  rtiie.  Nerer  will  a  priest  adopt  thb  funda- 
mental principle  of  all  virtue,  which  b,  •'  that  the  justice  of  our 
'*  actions  depends  on  their  conformity,  with  the  general  interesL** 
Such  a  principle  opposes  hi«  ambition. 

Besides,  if  morality,  like  other  sc  ience?,  cannot  be  improred 
but  by  time  and  experience,  it  is  evident  that  a  religion  which 
pretends,  m  consequence  of  its  being  rerealed,  to  instruct  men  in 
all  their  duties,   must  the  more  efficaciously  oppose  the  improre^ 
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ment  of  that  science,  as  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  done  by  genius  and 
experience. 

29.  (p.  387.)  At  the  time  that  Fiance  was  engaged  in  a  war 
with  England,  the  parliaments  were  making  war  on  the  Jesuits, 
and  the  devout  court  took  part  with  the  latter  ;  in  consequence 
even-  one  there  was  busied  with  ecclesi.istical  uitrigues.  One 
would  have  imagined  it  to  be  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV. 
They  then  reckoned  at  Versailles  a  few  honest  men,  and  a  great 
nmnber  of  bigots. 

I  shall  be  asked,  without  doubt,  why  I  regard  bigotry  as  so 
filial  to  a  state  ?  Spain,  it  will  be  urged,  subsbts,  and  Spain  has  not 
yet  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  inquisition.  It  is  tnie  ;  but  that 
empire  is  weak  ;  it  does  not  excite  any  jt^ilou-^y  ;  it  makes  no 
conquest ;  and  it  lias  no  commerce.  Spain  lies  in  a  separate  cor- 
ner of  Europe  ;  it  cannot  in  its  present  situation  either  attack  or 
be  attacked.  It  is  not  the  same  with  another  state.  France,  for 
example,  is  feared  and  envied:  it  is  open  on  all  sides;  its  com- 
merce maintains  its  power,  and  it-*  genius  maintains  its  commerce. 
There  is  hut  one  way  of  supporting  industry,  i^hich  is  to  estab- 
lish a  mild  govoniment,  where  the  mind  can  preserve  its  spring, 
and  the  citizen  his  liberty  of  thought.  If  the  darkness  of  ignorance 
be  again  spread  over  France,  its  industry  will  dimin^,  and  its 
power  daily  decline. 

A  superstitious  nation,  like  one  subject  to  arbitrary  power,  is 
soon  without  morals,  without  spirit,  aiid  consequently  without 
force.  Roni»*,  Ccn>tautinople,  and  Lisbon  an»  proofs  of  this.  If 
all  the  people  there  give  thoniselvos  up  to  effeminacy  and  debau- 
cherv,  it  i*!  not  to  bo  wondt-red  at  ;  for  where  men  are  forbidden 
the  exercise  of  the  miud,  they  will  naturally  resign  themselves  to 
that  of  the  ho.Iv, 
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SECTION  X. 


OF  THE  POWER  OF  INSTRUCTION  :  OF  THE  MEANS  OF  IMPROV- 
ING IT  TO  THE  UTMOST  :  OF  THE  OBSTACLESf  THAT  OPPOSE' 
THE   PROGRESS  OF  THIS   SCIENCE. 

OF  THE  FACIUTT  WITH  WHICH,  THESE  OBSTACLES  REMOVED, 
THE  PLAN  OF  AN  EXCELLENT  EDUCATION  MIGHT  BB  LAIV 
DOWN. 


CHAP.  I. 


EDUCATION    IS     CAPABLE    OF    EFFECTING- 

EVERY    THING. 

A  HE  Strongest  proof  of  the  power  of  education  is  the 
proportion  constantly  observed  between  the  diversity 
of  instruction,  and  its  different  products  or  results* 
The  Indian,  indefatigable  in  hunting,  is  more  swift  in 
chace  than  the  civiUzed  man*  ;  because  he  is  more 
exercised  in  it. 

*  The  sagacity  of  the  savages  in  distinguishing  the  track  of  a 

The 
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The  civilized  man  has  more  knowledge,  he  has  more 
ideas  than  the  savage,  because  he  receives  a  greater 
number  of  different  sensations,  and  is  bv  his  situation 
more  interested  to  compare  them  with  each  other. 

Therefore  the  superior  agility  of  the  one,  and  va- 
rious knowledge  of  the  other>  are  the  effects  of  the 
difference  of  their  education. 

If  men  be  commonly  frank,  loyal,  industrious,  and 
humane,  under  a  free  government  ;  and  mean,  false, 
and  vile,  without  genius,  and  without  courage,  under 
a  despotic  government,  the  difference  in  their  charac- 
ters is  tlie  effect  of  the  different  education  received 
under  those  different  governments. 

From  the  several  constitutions  of  states  let  us  pass  to 
the  different  conditions  of  men.  What  is  the  cause 
that  so  little  sound  judgment  is  to  be  found  among 
theologians  ?  The  duplicity  common  to  them  in  ge- 
neral  results  from  their  education  ;  they  are  in  this  re- 
spect more  assiduously  instructed  than  other  men  ; 
being  liccustomed  from  their  youth  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  jargon  of  the  schools,  and  to  take  words 
for  things,  it  becomes  impossible  for  them  to  distin- 
guish truth  from  falsehood,  or  sophistry  from  demon- 
stration. 


.nan  through  a  forest  is  incredible  :  they  can  tell  by  it  his  coun- 
try, and  the  form  of  his  person.  To  >fthat  sliall  we  refer  the  supe- 
riority of  the  savage  in  this  respect  over  the  civilized  nian  ?  Toa 
multitude  of  experimenti.  Judgment  of  ever}-  kind  is  the  child 
•fobservatioa* 
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The  aDiform  cooduct  of  the  Savoyards  results  from 
the  resemblance  of  their  sitoation,  and  conseqoentlj 
the  aniformity  of  their  education.  It  is  the  same  with 
that  of  princes.  Why  are  they  reproached  with  hav- 
ing nearly  the  same  education  r  Because  they  h^ve  do 
interest  to  instruct  themselves,  having  only  to  vfiU* 
and  obtain  their  real  and  imaginary  wants.  Now  be 
who  can  without  talents  and  withoot  labour  satisfy  both 
of  these,  is  without  motive  to  information  and  activi^. 

Understanding  and  talents  being  never  any  thing 
more  in  men  than  the  produce  of  their  desires  and 
particular  situation*,  the  science  of  education  may  be 


without  a  long   intercoarse  with  koaTes,  or  posions  extremely 

strong  ;  and  such  {)assions  are  rare. 

*  It  is  to  mbfoftune,  to  the  severity  of  their  edacatioD,  that 
Europe  owes  such  pnnces  as  Henry  IV.  Elizabethy,|>riDce  Heniy, 
the  princes  of  Brun^u  ick,  and,  lastly,  Frederic.  It  b  in  the  cradle 
of  calamity  that  great  princes  are  nourished  :  their  knowledge  is 
commonly  in  proportion  to  the  dangers  they  have  experienced. 
If  an  usurper  have  almost  always  great  talents,  it  is  because  his  si- 
tuation obliges  him  to  have  them.  It  b  not  so  with  bis 
danls  :  bom  on  the  throne,  if  they  be  almost  always  withoot 
nius,  and  think  little,  it  is  because  they  have  little  occasion  to  think. 
The  love  of  arbitrary  power  in  a  sultan  is  the  effect  of  idleness: 
he  would  free  himself  from  the  study  of  the  laws  ;  he  wanU  to 
avoid  the  fatigue  of  attention  ;  and  that  want  does  not  influence 
the  visir  less  than  the  sovereign.  The  influence  of  idleness  on  the 
several  governments  is  unknown.  Perhaps  I  was  the  first  that 
discovered  the  constant  proportion  there  b  between  the  know- 
ledge of  the  people,  the  force  of  their  passions,  and  the  form  of 

reduced 
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moolv  io  his  youth  ignoraat  and  licentious.  Why  i 
Because  he  has  no  need  of  instruction.  In  his  later 
years  he  is  frequently  a  fool  and  a  fanatic.  Why  i 
Because  the  days  of  debauchery  being  then  past,  his 
ignorance  must  make  him  superstitious. 

There  are  few  great  talents  among  the  polite  world  ; 
this  is  the  t-fiect  of  their  education.  That  of  their 
childhood  is  too  much  neglected  ;  false  and  puerile 
ideas  alone  are  then  engraved  on  their  memories.  To 
furnish  them  afterwards  with  such  as  arejust  and  great, 
tlie  former  must  be  effaced  :  now  this  is  always  a 
work  of  time,  and  the  boy  becomes  old  before  he  is  a 
man. 

In  almost  all  professions  the  instructive  life  is  very 
short ;  the  only  way  to  prolong  it  is  to  form  the  judg* 
ment  early.  Let  the  memory  be  charged  with  no  ideas 
that  are  not  clear  and  determinate  ;  adolescence  will 
then  become  more  intelligent  than  is  now  old  age. 

Education  makes  us  what  we  arc.  If  the  Savoyard, 
from  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  be  frugal,  active, 
laborious,  and  faithful,  it  is  because  he  is  poor  and 
hungr}*,  and  because  he  lives,  as  1  have  before  said, 
with  those  that  are  endowed  with  the  qualities  re* 
quired  in  him;  in  short,  it  is  because  he  has  for  in- 
structors example  and  want,  two  imperious  masters 
whom  all  obey^. 

*  ^^'ben  we  contract  in  iniancv  habits  of  labour,  cecoQoaiy» 
and  tiiielity,  it  b  with  difficulty  we  depart  from  them  ;  it  is  not 

2  o  5  The 
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expect,  that  a  monarch,   freqoeotly  worse  edacaled 
than  his  ancestors,  should  be  more  wise  ? 

The  same  causes  will  always  produce  the  same  effects 


CHAP.  II. 


ON   THE    EDUCATION    OP    PRINCES. 

'^  jcI.  King  born  on  the  throne  is  rarely  worthy  of  it,** 
said  a  French  poet.  Princes  in  general  owe  their  ge- 
nius to  the  austerity  of  their  education,  to  the  dangers 
that  surround  their  infancy,  and  the  misfortunes  they 
have  felt.  The  more  severe  the  education,  the  more 
wholesome  it  is  to  those  who  are  one  day  to  command 
over  others. 

It  is  in  times  of  trouble  aud  discord  that  sovereigns 
receive  this  sort  of  education ;  at  other  times  they 
have  nothing  more  given  them  than  a  ceremonial  in*- 
struction,  as  bad,  and  often  as  difficult  to  change,  as 
the  form  of  government  of  which  it  is  the  effect  *. 

What  can  be  expected  from  such  instruction  ? 


*  In  every  despotic  government  where  the  macners  are  corrupt- 
ed, that  K,  where  privat*:  interest  is  detached  from  that  ofthe  pnb- 
tlic,  the  bad  education  of  princes  b  the  necessary  etTect  of  the  bad 

•rm  of  go  vemnient.    All  the  East  is  a  proof  of  thi«. 

What 
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reduced  perhaps  to  the  placing  a  man  in  that  situation 
vrbich  will  force  him  to  attain  the  talents  and  virtues 
required  in  him. 

Sovereigns  are  not  in  this  respect  always  the  most  * 
happily  placed.  Great  kings  aie  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena in  nature.  These  phenomena  are  long  hoped 
for,  and  seldom  appear.  It  is  always  from  the  prince 
who  is  to  succeed  that  we  expect  the  reformation  of 
abuses ;  he  is  to  perform  miracles.  That  prince  as- 
cends the  throne ;  nothing  is  changed ;  the  admini- 
stration remains  the  same.     Why,  in  fact,  should  we 


their  government ;  and  consequently  ^the  interest  they  have  to 
acquire  knowledge. 

The  savage  or  man  of  nature,  solely  employed  in  providing  for 
hb  corporeal  wants,  is  less  intelligent  than  the  polished  man  ;  and 
among  such  savages,  the  most  discerning  are  those  who  find  the 
most  difficulty  in  gratifying  the  same  wants. 

Which  of  all  the  people  of  Africa  are  the  most  "Stupid  ?  They 
that  inhabit  forests  of  palm-trees,  whose  trunks,  leaves  and  fruit 
furnish,  without  culture,  all  the  wants  of  man.  Happiness  itself 
can  sometimes  stupify  the  spirit  of  a  nation.  England  now  pro- 
duces few  excellent  works  in  morality  and  politics  ;  its  defici- 
ency in  this  respect  is  perhaps  the  effect  of  its  public  felicity. 
Perhaps  celebrated  writers  owe,  in  certain  countries,  the  melan- 
choly advantage  of  an  extraordinary  discernment,  mortal y  to  the 
degree  of  mbfortune  and  oppression  under  which  their  fellow-sub- 
jects groan. 

Suiferings,  when  carried  to  a  ceitain  point,  enlighten  mankind  ; 
when  carried  beyond  it,  render  them  stupid.  Will  Fiance  remain 
for  a  long  time  intelligent ! 

S.  p  4  expect 
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expect,  that  a  monarch,   freqaeotly  worse  edacaled 
than  his  ancestors,  should  be  more  wise  ? 

The  same  causes  will  always  produce  the  same  effects 


CHAP.  II. 


ON   THE    EDUCATION    OP    PRINCES. 

*'  A.  King  born  on  the  throne  is  rareJy  worthy  of  it," 
said  a  French  poet.  Princes  in  general  owe  their  ge- 
Dios  to  the  austerity  of  their  education,  to  the  dangers 
that  surround  their  infancy,  and  the  misfortunes  they 
have  felt.  The  more  severe  the  education,  the  more 
wholesome  it  is  to  those  who  are  one  day  to  command 
over  others. 

It  ib  in  times  of  trouble  aud  discord  that  sovereigns 
receive  this  sort  of  education  ;  at  other  times  tliey 
have  nothing  iriore  given  them  tlian  a  ceremonial  in* 
siruction,  as  bad^  and  often  as  difficult  to  change,  as 
the  form  of  government  of  which  it  is  the  effect*. 

VV^hal  can  be  expected  from  such  instruction  f 


*  In  every  despotic  government  where  the  manners  are  corrupt- 
ed, that  is,  where  private  interest  is  detached  from  that  ofthe  pub- 
ilic,  the  bad  education  of  princes  b  the  nece>sary  effect  of  the  bad 
•rm  of  go  vemnient.    A II  the  East  is  a  proof  of  thi*. 

What 
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What  is  in  1'urkey  the  education  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne  f  The  young  prince>  confined  to  a  part  of  the 
seraglio,  has  for  his  company  and  amusement  a  wo- 
man and  a  tapestry-loom :  if  he  go  out  of  his  retreat, 
it  is  once  a  week  under  a  strong  guard  to  visit  the 
suhan,  and  return  under  the  same  guard  to  his  apart- 
menty  where  he  finds  the  same  woman  and  the  same 
tapestry-loom.  Now  what  idea  can  he  acquire,  in  this 
relreat,  of  the  science  of  government  ?  Tliis  prince 
mounts  the  throne ;  the  first  object  presented  to  him 
is  a  map  of  his  vast  empire ;  and  what  is  recommended 
to  him  is,  to  be  the  )ove  of  his  subjects  and  the  ter- 
ror of  his  enemies.  But  what  is  he  to  do  to  be  the 
one  and  the  other  ?  He  does  not  know.  A  want  of 
the  habit  of  application  renders  him  incapable.  The 
science  of  government  becomes  odious  to  him  ;  he  is 
disgusted  with  it;  shuts  himself  up  in  his  haram,  and 
there  changes  his  women  and  his  visir ;  impales  some, 
bastinades  others,  and  thinks  he  governs.  Princes  are 
men,  and  as  men  they  can  produce  no  fruits  but  what 
spring  from  instruction. 

In  Turkey  neither  sultan  nor  subject  thinks.  Il  is 
the  same  in  the  several  courts  of  Europe,  in  proportion 
as  the  education  of  their  princes  approaches  that*  of 
the  Elast. 

The  result  of  this  chapter  is,  that  the  virtue  and 
vices  of  men  are  always  the  effects  of  their  difTe- 
rent  situations,  and  the  different  instruction  they 
receive. 

This 
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Method  of  insplriDg  a  ehild  with  the  loeial  qoalitiet. 

This  principle  admitted,  sappose  we  would  deter- 
mine the  best  plan  of  education  for  every  condition, 
what  is  to  be  done  ? 

1.  Decide  what  are  the  talents  and  virtues  essen* 
tial  to  a  man  of  such  a  profession. 

a.  Point  out  the  means  of  compelling  him  to  acquire 
(1)  those  talents  and  virtues. 

Men  in  general  reflect  the  ideas  of  those  that  sur- 
round them ;  and  the  only  virtues  we  can  be  sure  to 
make  them  acquire,  are  the  virtues  of  qecessity.  Con- 
vinced of  this  truth,  if  1  would  inspire  my  son  with 
the  social  qualities.  I  would  give  him  companions  of 
nearly  his  own  strength  and  age  ;  I  would  in  this  re- 
spect abandon  the  care  of  their  mutual  education,  and 
not  have  them  inspected  by  a  master,  but  to  moderate 
the  rigor  of  their  corrections.  According  to  this  plan 
of  education,  I  should  be  sure  that  if  my  son  was  fop- 
pish, impertinent,  conceited,  or  imperious,  he  would 
not  remain  so  long. 

A  child  cannot  long  sustain  the  contempt,  insults, 
and  railleries  of  his  comrades  :  there  is  no  social  de- 
fect that  such  treatment  will  not  correct.  To  be  still 
more  sure  of  success,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  almost 
always  absent  from  the  paternal  dwelling ;  and  that  he 
do  not  return  in  the  vacations  and  holidays,  to  catch 
again,  from  a  conversation  with  the  people  of  the 
world,  the  vices  his  fellow-pupils  had  effaced. 

In  general,  that  education  is    the  best  where   the 

4  child. 
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■      ■  '       '  '  •    m 

chikly  most  distant  from  his  parents,  has  least  opporta- 
nity  of  mixing  incoherent  ideas  with  those  which  he 
ought  to  acquire  in  the  course  of  his  studies  (£).  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  a  public  education  will  always 
excel  a  private. 

There  are  too  many  people  however  of  a  different 
opinion,  to  permit  me  to  pass  this  matter  over  without 
a  further  explanation. 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  TBS    ADVANTAGES     OF    A    PUHLIC     OVER    A  DO- 
MESTIC  EDUCATION. 

Xhe  first  of  these  advantages  is  the  salubrity  of  the 
place  where  youth  receive  their  instructions* 

In  a  domestic  education  the  child  lives  in  the  pater- 
nal house ;  and  that  house,  in  great  cities,  is  frequently 
small  and  unwholesome. 

In  public  education  the  house  on  the  contrary,  is  in 
the  country,  and  may  be  so  spacious  as  to  admit  of  all 
the  exercises  proper  to  fortify  the  body,  and  preserve 
the  health  of  youth. 

The  second  advantage  is  the  rigour  of  the  discipline. 
In  the  paternal  house  discipline  is  never  so  exactly 

observed 
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obsenred  as  in  a  poblic  edocatioo.  lo  a  college  mU  b 
subject  u»  the  boar:  the  clock  there  regulates  bock 
masters  and  dooiestics :  it  detemnines  the  doratioo  of 
meals,  study,  and  recreation  :  the  bell  coostantlj  pre* 
senres  order  ;  and  without  order  there  can  be  do  re* 
gular  studies:  order  lengthens  the  dajs  ;  disorder  ooa- 
tracts  them. 

The  third  adTantage  of  public  instruction  is  the 
emulation  it  inspires.  The  principal  incentiTCs  of  early 
youth  are  fear  and  emulation.  Kow  emulation  is  pro- 
duced bj  comparing  ourselves  with  a  great  number  of 
others.  Of  all  the  means  of  exciting  a  Iotc  of  taWnts 
and  Yiitue,  this  is  the  most  certain  ;  but  a  child  in  the 
paternal  house  has  no  opportunity  of  making  these 
comparisons,  and  his  in:»traction  is  so  much  the  more 
imperfect. 

The  fourth  advantage  is  the  discernment  of  the  in- 
structors. Among  men,  and  consequently  among  fa- 
thers, there  are  discerning  and  stupid  :  the  latter  know 
not  what  instruction  to  gire  their  children  ;  the  former 
know  what  learning  they  should  have,  but  are  ignorant 
of  the  manner  of  makin?  them  c^asiiv  coaceiTe  the 
ideas.  This  is  a  practical  knowledge,  soon  acquired 
in  a  college,  either  by  experience  or  tradition,  but 
frequently  anknown  to  the  roost  intelligent  parents. 

The  fifth  advantage  of  a  public   education  is  firm- 
ness.    A  domestic  educatiou  is   seldom  resolute.     P^ 
rents,  solely  concerned  for  the  corpore^  advantages  of 
their  children,  and  fearful  of  making  them  uneasy,  in- 
dulge 
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dolge  all  their  humours^  and  give  to  a  mean  compliance 
the  name  of  parental  affection*. 

Such  are  the  several  reasons  that  will  always  make  a 
public  education  preferable  to  a  private.  It  is  from 
the  first  alone  that  patriots  are  to  be  expected.  That 
alone  can  strongly  connect  in  the  mind  of  the  people 
the  ideas  of  private  and  public  happiness.  I  shall  ex- 
patiate no  further  on  this  subject. 

I  have  shewn  all  the  power  of  education. 

1  have  proved  that  in  this  matter  the  effects  are  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  causes. 

1  have  shewn  how  much  public  education  is  pre- 
ferable to  a  private. 

I  should  here  enumerate  the  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles    that   in  most  governments  oppose  the  ad« 


*  There  is  no  mother  who  does  not  pretend  to  have  a  violent 
love  for  her  son  :  but  if  by  the  word  love  is  meant  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote his  happiness,  and  consequently  his  instruction,  there  are 
scarcely  any  of  them  that  may  not  be  accused  of  inditTerence. 
Wliat  mother,  in  fact,  studies  the  education  of  her  children,  reads 
the  best  books  on  tlie  subject,  and  endeavours  to  understand 
them  ?  Do  they  act  in  the  same  manner  when  they  have  an  im- 
portant cause  to  manage  ?  No  :  there  is  no  woman  who  does  not 
then  consult  her  lawyer,  and  consider  his  opmions.  She  that 
should  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  would  be  regarded  as  in- 
diflerent  to  the  success  of  her  cause.  The  degree  of  attention 
paid  to  any  affair,  is  the  measure  of  the  degree  of  solicitude  wc 
have  for  its  success.  Now  if  this  rule  be  applied  to  the  care 
commonly  taken  in  the  education  of  children,  nothing  will  be 
found  more  rar«  than  maternal  love. 

vancement 
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not  f  Let  them  surpress  io  colleges  those  Tacatioot 
during  which  children  retarn  to  their  parents  to  weary 
themselres  with  idleness,  and  neglect  their  sta* 
dies  ;  and  let  their  daily  recreations  be  enlarged.  A 
child  may  consecrate  every  day  seven  or  eight  hoars 
to  his  serious  studies,  and  four  or  five  to  exercises 
more  or  less  violent ;  and  thus  he  will  at  once  inTigorale 
both  body  and  mind. 

The  plan  of  such  an  educatioo^is  no  master  piece  of 
invention.  Nothing  more  is  nccessarj'  to  the  carrying 
it  into  execution  than  to  rouse  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents to  this  business.  A  good  law  would  produce  this 
effect*,    llius   much   may   suflice  for  the  corporeal 


♦  A  vigorous  education  sikhiM  be  given  to  vouth  ;  but  can  a 
plan  of  lIuH  !K>rt  lake  pLre  in  an  age  of  luxury,  when  men  arc 
drunk  with  pleasure,  and  the  govemmcnt  is  become  efleminate  > 

Effeminacy  degrade>  a  nation,  fjut  what  is  the  dejjenpracy 
of  tljeir  nation  to  the  greater^t  |)art  of  the  m«*n  in  power  ?  They 
are  only  ^olicitou^  ihjt  a  favourite  bon  be  not  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  a  blow  or  a  cold.  'I'liere  are  perhaps  fathers  uho,  from  a 
discerning  and  virtuou- tenderness,  desire  tliat  their  ciuldren  should 
be  healthy  and  robust,  and  that  they  should  be  rendered  such  by 
vigorous  exereiM*.  Rul  if  tlievo  exercises  be  no  longer  in  vogur, 
where  i»  the  father  bold  enough  to  brave  the  ridicule  of  an  in- 
novation ;  and  if  he  do,  vhat  means  rre  tlierc  to  resist  the  cries 
and  miportunities  of  a  weak,  and  pus.l!.  nimous  mother  ?  Peace 
at  home  is  to  be  purchased  at  any  price.  To  change  the  manncn 
of  a  people  in  this  respect,  the  legi^ature  niu>t  punish  in  pan*nts  a 
too  elTcminate  education  of  their  children,  by  >hame  and  infamv  ; 
and  not  grant,  as  I  have  already  said,  any  military  employ  to  those 

'2  part 
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part  of  edQcatioD.    1  shall  now  pass  to  the  moral  part, 
which  is  without  doubt  the  least  understood. 


CHAP.  V. 


OF    THB    TIMK     AND     THB     SITUATION     IN    WHICH 
MAN  IS  SVSCSPTIBLB  OF  A  MOBAL  EDUCATION. 

AIan,  as  an  animal,  feek  difiefent  corporeal  wants; 
these  several  wants  are  so  many  tutelar  genii,  created 
by  nature  to  preserve  his  body,  and  enlighten  his  mind. 
It  is  from  heat,  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst  that  he  leami 
to  bend  the  bow,  to  aim  the  arrow,  to  spread  the  net^ 
to  cover  himself  with  a  skin,  to  <x>nstruct  a  hut,  8(c 
As  long  as  individuals  live  separate  in  forests  they  can 
have  no  moral  education.  The  virtues  of  the  po* 
lished  man  are  the  love  of  justice  and  his  country  ; 
those  of  the  savage  are  force  and  activity :  his  wants 
are  his  only  instructors,  the  sole  preservers  of  his  spe- 


who  have  not  given  proo&  of  a  duestrengtb,  mda  proper  tempcia- 
roent  of  bodv. 

Parents  would  then  be  interested  in  fonning  robust  and  beildifiil 
childrm  :  but  it  b  only  from  such  a  law  that  we  can  expect  such 
a  happy  chan^  in  corporeal  education. 

vol..  II.  ^  B  ciesj 
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not  f  Let  them  surpress  in  colleges  those  Tacations 
during  which  children  return  to  their  parents  to  weary 
themselves  with  idleness,  and  neglect  their  sto- 
dies  ;  and  let  their  daily  recreations  be  enlarged.  A 
child  may  consecrate  every  day  seven  or  eight  hoars 
to  his  serious  studies,  and  four  or  five  to  exercises 
more  or  less  violent ;  and  thus  he  will  at  once  invigorate 
both  body  and  mind. 

The  plan  of  such  an  educatioo^is  no  master  piece  of 
invention.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  the  carrying 
it  into  execution  than  to  rouse  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents to  this  business.  A  good  law  would  produce  this 
effect*,    llius   much   may   suflice  for  the  corporeal 


*  A  vigorous  education  sh<»uld  be  given  to  youth  ;  but  can  a 
plan  of  tliis  sort  lake  place  in  an  age  of  luxury,  when  men  arc 
drunk  with  pleasure,  and  the  government  is  become  elTeminate  f 

Effeminacy  degrade-;  a  nation.  But  what  is  the  degeneracy 
of  their  nation  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  in  power  ?  They 
are  only  solicitous  that  a  favourite  son  be  not  exposed  to"  the 
danger  of  a  blow  or  a  cold.  There  are  perhaps  faliu'rs  who,  from  a 
discerning  and  virtuou<  tenderness,  desire  that  their  children  should 
be  healthy  and  robust,  and  that  they  should  be  rendered  such  by 
vigorous  exercise.  Rut  if  these  exercises  be  no  longer  in  vogue, 
where  is  the  father  bold  enough  to  brave  the  ridicule  of  an  in- 
novation ;  and  if  he  do,  what  means  ?re  there  to  resist  the  cries 
and  importunities  of  a  weak  and  pus'.lLmimous  mother  ?  Peace 
at  home  is  to  be  purchased  at  any  price.  To  change  the  manners 
of  a  people  in  this  respect,  the  legislature  must  punish  in  parents  a 
too  effeminate  education  of  their  children,  bv  s^hame  and  infamv  ; 
and  not  grant,  as  I  have  already  said,  any  military  employ  to  those 

2  part 
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part  of  edQcatiou.     1  shall  now  pass  to  the  moral  part, 
which  is  without  doubt  the  least  understood* 


CHAP.  V. 


OF    THB    TIMS     AND     THE     SITUATION      IN    WHICH 
MAM   IS  SUSCEPTIBLE  OF  A  MOKAL  EDUCATION. 

31  AN,  as  an  animal,  feels  different  corporeal  wants; 
these  several  wants  are  so  many  tutelar  genii,  created 
by  nature  to  preserve  his  body,  and  enlighten  his  mind. 
It  is  from  heat,  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst  that  he  learni 
to  bend  the  bow,  to  aim  the  arrow,  to  spread  the  net^ 
to  cover  himself  with  a  skin,  to  construct  a  hut,  See. 
As  long  as  individuals  live  separate  in  forests  they  can 
have  no  moral  education.  The  virtues  of  the  po* 
lished  man  are  the  love  of  justice  and  his  country  ; 
those  of  the  savage  are  force  and  activity :  his  wants 
are  his  only  instructors,  the  sole  preservers  of  his  spe» 


^  ho  have  not  given  proofs  of  a  duestreiig;th,  mda  proper  tempen- 
roent  of  body. 

Parents  would  then  be  interested  in  forming  robust  and  healthful 
chiUln^n  :  but  it  b  only  firom  such  a  law  that  we  can  expect  such 
91  happy  change  in  corporeal  education. 

vol..  II.  £  B  .  cies. 
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draw  after  the  most  correct  prints,  then  after 
reiier«,  and  lastly,  after  the  most  beaotiful  models. 
His  memory  is  moreover  enriched  with  the  grand  and 
sublime  images  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  poems  of 
Virgil,  Homer,  Milton,  &c.  The  pictures  of  Raphael, 
Guido,  and  Correggio  are  placed  before  his  eyes,  aod 
he  is  made  to  remark  their  several  beauties  ;  he  sac- 
cessivcly  studies  in  those  paintings  the  magic  of  de» 
sigrty  composition,  colouring,  Sec.  lastly,  his  emulation 
fs  roused  by  a  recital  of  the  honours  paid  to  celebrated 
painters. 

Tliis  is  all  that  an  excellent  education  can  do  for  a 
young  painter :  it  is  to  the  greater  or  less  desire  be  has 
to  render  himself  illustrious  that  he  must  owe  his  fn- 
tme  proa:re>s.  Now  chance  has  a  great  influence  over 
the  force  of  his  desire:  a  commendation  eiven  to  a 
psipil  at  the  moment  he  made  a  masterly  stroke  with 
his  pencil,  ha$  sometimes  been  sufficient  to  animate  him 
\\i:h  a  love  of  ijlurv,  and  endow  him  with  that  deter- 
mined  attention  which  produces  great  talents. 

But,  it  \^i{!  be  said,  there  is  no  man  who  is  insensible 
to  corporeal  pleasure  :  all  therefore  must  love  glory,  at 
]•  Tst  in  a  country  where  that  glory  is  the  representative 
of  son^e  real  pl€a?ure.  It  is  true;  but  the  greater  or 
}«>s  f(.rce  of  tliat  passion  always  depends  on  certain 
f  icuni^tances and  situations  ;  in  short,  on  that  same 
i'i):'.nce  \%hicii  presides, as  1  have  proved  in  the  second 
-».'iion,  oxtr  all  our  discoveries.  Chance  therefore 
^u-  r;''.v:iysa  share  \n  the  formation  of  illustrious  men. 

All 
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CHAP-  VL 


OF    EDUCATION    RELATIVE     TO    DIFFERENT 

PROFESSIONS. 

l^HBN  a  youth  is  to  be  instructed  in  any  art  or  8ci« 
enccy  the  same  means  present  themselves  to  all  minds. 
1  would  make  my  son  a  Tartini*  ;  I  instruct  him  in 
the  principles  of  music  ;  I  endeavour  to  make  him 
fond  of  it :  in  his  most  early  youth  I  put  a  violin  into 
his  hands;  this  is  what  is  commonly  done,  and  it  is 
nearly  all  that  can  be  done. 

The  progress  of  the  child,  more  or  less  rapid,  after- 
ward depends  on  the  ability  of  the  master,  his  method 
of  teaching,  more  or  less  improved  ;  and  lastly,  the 
greater  or  less  taste  the  scholar  has  for  the  instrument. 

In  Uke  manner,  when  a  rope-dancer  would  teach  his 
sons  his  own  trade,  if  from  their  most  tender  years  he 
endeavour  to  give  their  bodies  by  exercise  the  ut- 
most flexibility,  he  instructs  them  in  the  best  manner 
possible.  When  a  more  difficult  art  is  to  be  acquired^ 
if  for  example  we  would  form  a  painter  ;  from  the  mo* 
ment  a  youth  is  able  to  hold  a  pencil,  he   is  taught  to 


♦  A  celebrated  player  on  the  violin  in  Italy. 

'Z  E  'i  draw 
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draw  after  the  most  correct  prints,  then  after  bass* 
rclier«5  and  lastly,  after  the  most  beaotiful  models. 
His  memory  is  moreover  enriched  with  the  grand  and 
sublime  images  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  poems  of 
Virgil,  Homer,  Milton,  &c.  The  pictures  of  Raphael, 
Guido,  and  Correggio  are  placed  before  his  eyes,  and 
lie  is  made  to  remark  their  several  beaaties  ;  he  soc- 
ccssivcly  studies  in  those  paintings  the  magic  of  de- 
sign, composition,  colouring,  Sec.  lastly,  his  emniatioa 
is  roused  by  a  recital  of  tlie  honours  paid  to  celebrated 
painters. 

This  is  all  that  an  excellent  education  can  do  for  a 
young  painter :  it  is  to  the  greater  or  less  desire  he  has 
to  render  himself  illustrious  that  he  must  owe  his  fu- 
ture pro;^ress.  Now  chance  has  a  great  influence  over 
the  force  of  his  desire:  a  commendation  given  to  a 
pupil  at  the  moment  he  made  a  masterly  stroke  with 
his  pencil,  hag  sometimes  been  sufficient  to  animate  him 
with  a  love  of  glory,  and  endow  him  with  that  deter- 
mined attention  which  produces  great  talents. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  there  is  no  man  who  is  insensible 
to  corporeal  pleasure:  all  therefore  must  love  glory, at 
least  in  a  country  where  that  glory  is  the  representative 
of  some  real  pleasure.  It  is  true  ;  but  the  greater  or 
less  Uirce  of  that  passion  always  depends  on  certain 
riicum>tances and  situations  ;  in  short,  on  that  same 
chance  which  presides,  as  I  have  proved  in  the  second 
section,  over  all  our  discoveries.  Chance  therefore 
has  aUvaysashare  in  the  formatioa  of  illustrious  men. 

All 
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All  that  an  excellent  education  can  do,  is  to  multi- 
ply the  number  of  men  of  genius  in  a  nation  ;  it  is  to 
inoculate^  if  I  may  so  say,  good  sense  on  the  rest  of  the 
people  :  this  it  can  do^  and  this  is  enough.  The  inocu- 
lation is  full  as  valuable  as  any  other. 

The  result  of  what  I  have  here  said  is,  that  the  part 
of  instruction  peculiarly  applicable  to  different  condi- 
tions and  professions  is  in  general  sufficiently  good.  It 
is  only  necessary  on  the  one  hand  to  simplify  the  me- 
thods taught,  which  is  the  business  of^the  master,  and 
on  the  other  to  increase  the  spring  of  emulation,  and 
that  is  the  business  of  government. 

AVith  regard  to  the  moral  part  of  education,  it  is 
doubtless  the  most  important,  and  the  most  neglected. 
There  are  no  public  schools  in  which  the  science  of 
morality  is  taught. 

What  do  pupils  learn  at  college  from  the  third  form 
up  to  rhetoric  ?  To  make  Latin  verses.  What  time 
do  they  allot  for  the  study  of  what  they  cal!  ethics  or 
morality  ?  Scarcely  a  month.  Can  we  then  wonder 
to  find  so  few  men  that, are  virtuous,  and  instructed  in 
their  duties  toward  society  *  f 

To  conclude  ;  suppose  that  in  a  school  for  public 
instruction  they  propose  to  give  the  pupils  a  course  of 
morality,  what  is  to  be  done  for  this  purpose  i  Let  the 


♦  Why  do  they  not,  by  giving  a  new  form  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Locke,  explain  to  young  people  that  book,  which 
contains  a  part  of  the  sound  principles  of  morality  } 

Q  E  3  maxims 
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maxims  of  this  science^  always  fixed  and  determined, 
be  derived  from  a  simple  principle,  and  from  wbieb 
may  be  deduced,  as  in  geometry,  an  infinity  of  second- 
ary principles.  But  tbis  principle  is  not  yet  known  ^ 
morality  therefore  is  not  yet  a  science;  for  they  can- 
not honour  with  that  name  a  heap  of  incoherent  and 
contradictory  principles*.  Now  if  morality  be  not  % 
science,  what  method  is  there  of  teaching  it  i 

If  I  may  be  supposed  to  have  at  last  diiBCOvered 
the  fundamental  principle  of  morality,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  interest  of  the  priest  will  for  ever 
oppose  its  publication  ;  and  that  in  every  country  we 
may  always  siiy,  '^  No  priest,  or  no  true  morality.'' 

In  Italy  and  Portugal  it  is  not  either  religion  or  su- 
perstition they  want. 


♦  TheSorboimc,  as  well  as  the  church,  pretends  to  be  infallible 
immutable.  By  uhat  do  we  discover  its  infallibility  and  immuta- 
bility ?  By  its  constancy  in  opposing  every  new  idea.  In  other 
resi)ects  the  Sorbonne  is  always  contradicting  its  own  decisions.  It 
first  protected  Aristotle  against  Descartes,  and  excommunicated 
the  Cartesians  ;  then  taught  their  system,  gave  to  that  same 
Descartes  the  authority  of  a  fatlier  of  the  church,  and  adopted  his 
errors  to  oppf»se  truths  the  most  clearly  demonstrated.  Now  to 
what  what  sliall  we  attribute  so  much  inconstancy  in  the  opinions 
of  the  Sorbonnists  ?  To  their  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of 
all  science.  Nothing  would  be  more  curious  than  a  collection  of 
their  contradictions  in  the  successive  condemnations  they  have 
issued  against  the  thesis  of  the  abb^  Parades,  the  works  of  Rousseau, 
Marmontel,  &c. 

=====^      CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 


OF  THB    MORAL    EDUCATION    OV   MAK. 

X  HERE  nre  few  good  patriots  ;  few  citizens  that  are 
always  just  :  Why  ?  Because  meo  are  not  educated  to 
be  just;  because  the  present  morality,  ^as  I  have  just 
said,  is  noihiug  more  than  a  jumble  of  gross  errors  and 
contradictions ;  because  to  be  just  a  man  must  have 
discernment,  and  they  obscure  in  children  the  most 
obvious  conceptions  of  the  natural  law. 

But  are  children  capable  of  conceiving  adequate 
ideas  of  justice  ?  This  I  know,  that  if  by  the  aid  ofa 
religious  catechism  we  can  engrave  on  the  memory  of 
a  child  articles  of  faith  that  are  frequently  the  most 
absurd,  we  might  consequently,  by  the  aid  of  a  moral 
catechism,  there  engrave  the  precepts  of  an  equity, 
which  daily  experience  would  prove  to  be  at  once  useful 
and  true. 

From  the  moment  we  can  distinguish  pleasure  from 
pain ;  from  the  moment  we  have  done  and  received  an 
injury,  we  have  acquired  some  notion  of  justice. 

To  form  the  most  clear  and  precise  ideas  of  justice, 
what  is  to  be  done  I  Ask  ourseWes. 

Q.  What  is  man  ? 

S  B  4  A.  An 
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and  all  compacts  between  men  become  void.  From 
the  moment  any  one  can  with  impunity  usurp  the  pro- 
perty of  another,  mankind  return  to  the  state  of  war; 
all  society  is.  dissolved,  and  men  must  fly  from  each 
other  like  lions  and  tygers. 

Q.  Are  there  punishments  established  in  polished 
countries  against  the  violators  of  the  law  of  property  I 
A.  Yes  ;  at  least  in  all  those  where  goods  are  not  in 
common  (4),  that  is,  in  almost  all  countries. 

Q.  What  renders  this  right  of  property  so  sacred, 
and  for  what  reason  have  they  almost  every  where 
made  a  god  of  it  under  the  name  of  Terminus? 

A.  Because  the  preservation  of  property  is  the  moral 
divinity  of  empires;  as  it  there  maintains  domestic 
peace,  and  makes  equity  flourish ;  because  men  as-> 
semble  but  to  secure  their  properties  ;  because  justice, 
which  includes  almost  all  virtues,  consists  in  rendering 
to  every  one  his  own,  and  consequently  may  be  reduced 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  property  ;  and  be- 
cause, lastly,  the  different  laws  have  never  been  any 
thing  more  than  the  different  means  of  securing  this 
right  to  the  people. 

Q.  But  should  not  thought  be  included  in  the  num- 
ber of  properties,  and  what  is  then  meant  by  that  word  i 
A.The  right,  for  example,  of  rendering  to  God  that 
worship  which  I  think  most  agreeable  to  him.  Who-' 
ever  deprives  me  of  this  right,  violates  my  property  j 
and,  whatever  be  his  rank,  he  is  punishable  for  it. 

Q.  I» 
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are  not  yet  verr  nom^rous,  thev  breed  cattle,  and  be- 
come pastors  ;  but  when  they  are  greatly  multiplied, 
and  are  obliged  to  find  subsistence  within  a  small  com- 
pass, they  must  then  cultivate  the  land,  and  become 
agriculturists. 

Q.  What  does  an  improved  cultivation  of  the  land 
imply  f 

A.  That  men  are  already  united  in  societies  or  vil- 

m 

lages,  and  have  made  compacts  among  themselves. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  of  these  compacts  i 

A.  To  secure  the  ox  to  his  feeder,  and  the  harvest 
to  him  that  tills  the  land. 

Q.  What  determines  man  to  these  comi>acts  P 

A.  His  interest  and  foresight.  If  there  were  an • 
other  who  could  take  the  harvest  from  him  who  has 
ploughed  the  land  and  sowed  the  seed,  no  man  would 
plotigh  or  sow  ;  and  the  next  year  the  village  would 
be  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  a  famine. 

Q.  What  follows  from  the  necessity  of  cultivation  i 

A.  The  necessity  of  property. 

Q.  How  far  do  the  compacts  concerning  property 
extend  ? 

A.  To  my  person,  my  thoughts,  my  life,  my  liberty, 
and  my  projicrty. 

Q.  What  follows  from  the  compacts  of  property 
being  once  established  ? 

A.  Pains  or  punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  those 
that  violate  them,  that  is,  on  the  thief,  the  murderer, 
the  fanatic,  and  the  tyrant :  abolish  these  punishments^ 

and 
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and  all  compacts  betweeo  mea  become  Toid*  From 
the  moment  any  one  can  with  impunity  usurp  the  pro* 
petty  of  another,  mankind  return  to  the  state  of  war; 
all  society  is.  dissolved,  and  men  must  fly  from  each 
other  like  lions  and  tygers. 

Q.  Are  there  punishments  established  in  polished 
countries  against  the  violators  of  the  law  of  property  f 
A.  Yes  ;  at  least  in  all  those  where  goods  are  not  in 
common  (4),  that  is,  in  almost  all  countries. 

Q.  What  renders  this  right  of  property  so  sacred, 
and  for  what  reason  have  they  almost  every  where 
made  a  god  of  it  under  the  name  of  Terminus  f 

A.  Because  the  preservation  of  property  is  the  moral 
divinity  of  empires;  as  it  there  maintains  domestic 
peace,  and  makes  equity  flourish ;  because  men  as* 
semble  but  to  secure  their  properties  ;  because  justice, 
which  includes  almost  all  virtues,  consists  in  rendering 
to  every  one  his  own,  and  consequently  may  be  reduced 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  property  ;  and  be- 
cause, lastly,  the  different  laws  have  never  been  any 
thing  more  than  the  different  means  of  securing  this 
right  to  the  people. 

Q.  But  should  not  thought  be  included  in  thenum** 
ber  of  properties,  and  what  is  then  meant  by  that  word  i 
A.The  right,  for  example,  of  rendering  to  God  that 
worship  which  I  think  most  agreeable  to  him.  Who-* 
ever  deprives  me  of  this  right,  violates  my  property  j 
and,  whatever  be  his  rank,  he  is  punishable  for  it. 

Q.  I» 
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Q.  Is  there  any  case  ia  which  a  prince  may  oppose 
the  establishment  of  a  new  religion  ? 

A.  YeSy  when  it  is  intolerant* 

Q.  How  is  he  then  authorized  ? 

A.  By  the  public  security:  he  knows  that  if  such 
religion  becomes  dominant,  it  will  become  persecutive. 
Now  the  prince,  being  charged  with  the  happiness  of 
his  people,  ought  to  oppose  the  progress  of  such  reli- 
gion. 

Q.  But  why  cite  justice  as  the  root  of  all  virtues  ? 

A.  Because  from  the  moment  that  men,  to  secure 
their  happiness,  assemble  in  society,  it  is  from  justice 
that  every  one,  by  his  good  nature,  humanity,  and 
other  virtues,  contributes^  as  far  as  he  can,  to  thefeh- 
city  of  that  society. 

Q.  Supposing  the  laws  of  nature  to  be  dictated  by 
equity,  what  means  are  there  of  causing  them  to  be 
observed,  and  of  exciting  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
love  of  their  country  i 

A.  These  means  are  the  punishments  inflicted  for 
crimes,  and  the  rewards  assigned  to  virtues. 

Q.  What  are  the  rewards  for  virtues  ? 

A.  Titles,  honours,  the  public  esteem,  and  all  those 
pleasures  of  which  that  esteem  is  the  representative. 

Q.  What  are  the  punishments  for  crimes  i 

A.  Sometimes  death ;  often  disgrace,  accompanied 
with  contempt. 

Q.  Is  contempt  a  punishment  ? 

A.  Yes ;  at  least  in  a  free  and  well  governed  country. 

In 
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In  soch  a  country  the  punishment  of  contempt  is 
vere  and  dreadful  ;  it  is  capable  of  keeping  the  great 
to  their  duty  :  the  fear  of  contempt  renders  tbem  jast, 
active,  and  laborious. 

Q.  Justice  ought  doubtless  to  rule  empires  ;  it 
ought  to  reign  by  the  laws.  But  are  laws  all  of  the 
same  nature  ? 

A.  No :  some  of  them  may  be  said  to  be  inTariable^ 
and  without  them,  society  cannot  subsist,  at  least  not 
happily  :  such  are  the  fundamental  laws  of  property. 

Q.  Is  it  sometimes  permissible  to  violate  them  ? 

A.  No:  except  in  extraordinary  circomstaoces, 
where  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  concerned. 

Q.  By  what  right  are  they  then  violated  ? 

A.  Bv  the  'general  interest,  which  knows  but  one  in- 
vaiiablc*  law  : 

Sniui  popitli  suprema  lei  esto, 

Q.  Ought  all  laws  to  ^ivc  way  to  this  ? 

A.  Yes.  If  an  army  of  Turks  were  marching  to  Vi- 
enna, the  legislature,  to  famihh  them,  mi'jht  for  a  mo- 
ment violate  the  right  of  property,  destroy  the  harvest 
of  the  people,  and  burn  their  granaries,  if  they  were 
likely  to  fall  into  the  liands  of  the  enemy. 

Q.  Are  the  laws  so  sacred  that  they  can  never  be 
altered  r 

A.  They  ought  to  he  altered  when  they  are  con- 
trary to  the  happiness  of  the  majority. 

Q.  But  is  not  every  proposal  lo  alter  them  frequently 
regarded  in  a  citizen  as  a  criminal  temerity  r 

2  A.  It 
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A.  It  is :  however,  if  man  owe  the  truth  to  man  ;  if 
a  knowledge  of  the  truth  he  at  all  times  useful  ;  if 
every  one  interested  has  a  right  to  propose  what  he 
thinks  will  be  of  use  to  his  associates  ;  every  citizen, 
for  the  same  reason,  has  a  right  to  propose  to  his  na- 
tion what  he  thinks  may  contribute  to  the  general 
felicity. 

Q.  There  are  however  countries  where  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  even  that  of  thought,  is  proscribed  ? 

A.  Yes;  because  they  imagined  it  more  easy  to  rob 
the  blind  than  the  clear-sighted  ;  and  to  dupe  a  people 
of  ideots  than  of  men  of  science.  In  every  great  na- 
tion there  are  always  men  interested  in  the  misery  of 
the  public  :  they  alone  deny  the  citizens  the  right  of 
informing  their  countrymen  of  the  misfortunes  to  which 
one  bad  law  will  frequently  expose  them. 

Q.  Why  are  there  not  bad  men  of  this  sort  in  small 
mnd  rising  societies  ?  Why  are  the  laws  there  almost 
always  wise  and  good  ? 

A.  Because  the  laws  are  there  made  by  common 
consent,  and  consequently  for  the  advantage  of  every 
one;  and  because  the  citizens  not  being  numerous 
cannot  form  private  associations  against  the  general 
association,  nor  then  detach  their  interest  from  that 
of  the  public. 

Q.  Why  are  the  laws  then  so  religiously  observed  ? 

A.  Because  no  citizen  is  then  more  strong  than  the 
laws,  and  because  his  happiness  is  then  connected  with 
their  observation,  and  his  misery  with  their  infraction. 

Q.  Among 
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made  attempts  on  the  possessions^  the  Jives,  and  libeitjr 
of  their  subjects.  Thej  have  received  from  heaven 
the  power,  but  not  the  right  to  do  harm  :  this  right 
has  never  been  conferred  on  any  one.  Can  we  ima- 
gine that,  like  the  infernal  spirits,  princes  are  con- 
demned to  torment  their  subjects  ?  What  a  horrid  idem 
of  sovereignty !  Must  the  people  be  accustomed  to 
see  an  enemy  only  in  their  monarch,  and  in  his  soep« 
tre  an  instrument  of  torture  i 

It  is  evident  from  this  sketch,  to  what  a  degree  of 
perfection  such  a  catechism  might  carry  the  educa- 
tion of  a  citizen  ;  how  much  it  would  enlighten  the 
subject  and    the   monarch  in    their  respective  duties, 

and  lastly,  what  just  ideas  it  would  give  them  of  mo- 
rality. 

If  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  science  of 
morals  be  reduced  to  the  simple  fact  of  corporeal  sen- 
sibility, that  science  will  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
men  of  all  ages  and  all  understandings :  all  may  have 
the  same  idea  of  it. 

From  the  moment  we  regard  corporeal  sensibility  as 
the  first  principle  of  morality,  its  maxims  cease  to  be 
contradictory ;  its  axioms  all  linked  together  will 
he^T  the  most  rigorous  demonstration ;  in  short,  its 
principles  being  freed  from  the  darkness  of  speculative 
philosophy;  will  become  evident,  and  the  more  gene- 
raiiy  adopted  as  the  people  will  be  the  more  clearly 
coDvincedof  the  interest  they  have  to   be  virtuous  (7), 

Whoever 
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• 

1  ■  ■  ,       I.  , 

Q.  Why  i 

A.  Because  genius  is  required  to  substitute  good 
laws  iu  the  place  of  bad^  and  courage  to  make  them 
received.  Now  in  almost  all  countries  the  people  in 
power  have  neither  the  necessary  genius  to  form  good 
Jaws,  nor  sufficient  courage  to  establish  them,  and 
brave  the  clamour  of  evil  designing  men.  If  man 
love  to  govern  other  men,  it  is  always  with  the  least 
possible  care  and  pains. 

Q.  Supposing  a  prince  to  have  a  desire  to  carry  the 
science  of  the  laws  to  perfection,  what  should  he  do  i 

A.  Encourage  men  of  genius  to  study  this  science^ 
and  direct  them  to  resolve  its  several  problems. 

Q.  What  will  then  happen  ? 

A.  The  variable  laws,  as  yet  imperfect,  will  cease  to 
be  so,  and  become  invariable  and  sacred. 

Q.  Why  sacred  ? 

A.  Because  excellent  laws  being  necessarily  the 
work  of  experience  and  of  sagacious  judgment,  are 
esteemed  as  revelations  from  heaven  itself;  because  the 
observation  of  those  laws  may  be  regarded  as  the  wor- 
ship most  agreeable  to  the  Divinity,  and  as  the  only 
true  religion ;  a  religion  that  no  power,  not  even  God 
himself,  can  abolish  ;  for  to  do  evil  is  repugnant  to 
his  nature. 

Q.  Have  not  kings  in  this  respect  been  sometimes 
more  powerful  than  the  gods  ? 

A.  Among  princes  there  are  some,  doubtless,  who 
)>j  violating  the  most  sacred  laws  of  property,  have 

made 
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made  attempts  on  the  possessions,  the  lives,  and  libeitj 
of  their  subjects.  They  have  received  from  beaven 
the  power,  but  not  the  right  to  do  harm  :  this  right 
bas  never  been  conferred  on  any  one.  Can  we  inui* 
gine  that,  like  the  infernal  spirits,  princes  are  con- 
demned  to  torment  their  subjects  ?  What  a  horrid  idea 
of  sovereignty !  Must  the  people  be  accustomed  to 
see  an  enemy  only  in  their  monarch,  and  in  his  scep- 
tre an  instrument  of  torture  i 

It  is  evident  from  this  sketch,  to  what  a  degree  of 
perfection  such  a  catechism  might  carry  the  educa- 
tion of  a  citizen  ;  how  much  it  would  enlighteD  the 
subject  and  the  monarch  in  their  respective  duties, 
and  lastly,  what  just  ideas  it  would  give  them  of  mo- 
rality. 

If  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  science  of 
morals  be  reduced  to  the  simple  fact  of  corporeal  sen- 
sibility, that  science  will  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
men  of  all  ages  and  all  understandings :  all  may  have 
the  same  idea  of  it. 

From  the  moment  we  regard  corporeal  sensibility  as 
the  first  principle  of  morality,  its  maxims  cease  to  be 
contradictory  ^  its  axioms  all  linked  together  will 
hear  the  most  rigorous  demonstration;  in  short,  its 
principles  being  freed  from  the  darkness  of  speculative 
philosophy;  will  become  evident,  and  the  more  gene* 
rally  adopted  as  the  people  will  be  the  more  clearly 
convinced  of  the  interest  they  have  to   be  virtuous  C7)- 

Whoever 
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Whoever  shall  elevate  himself  to  this  first  priDcipIe, 
will  see,  if  I  may  so  say^  at  the  first  glaoce  all  the  im- 
perfections of  a  legislation :  he  will  see  if  the  bulwark 
opposed  by  the  laws  to  such  passions  as  are  contrary 
to  the  public  good,  be  sufficiently  strong  to  support 
their  efforts  :  if  the  law  rewards  and  punishes  in  such 
just  proportion  as  will  necessitate  men  to  virtue  :  lastly, 
he  will  perceive  in  that  so  much  vaunted  axiom  of  the 
present  morality,  ^ 

**  Do  unto  others  as  thou  wouldst  they  should  do  unto  thee," 

only  a  secondary,  domestic  maxim,  and  one  that  is 
always  insufficient  to  inform  mankind  of  what  they 
owe  to  their  country.  He  will  presently  substitute  for 
it  that  axiom  which  declares. 


"  That  the  public  good  is  the  supreme  law,'' 

an  axiom  that  includes,  in  a  manner  more  general  and 
more  explicit,  all  that  is  useful  in  the  former,  and  is 
applicable  to  all  the  different  situations  in  which  a 
citizen  may  find  himself;  that  agrees  equally  well  with 
the  private  man,  the  judge,  the  minister,  8ic.  It  is,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  from  the  sublimity  of  such 
a  principle,  that,  descending  even  to  the  local  conven- 
tions, which  form  the  customary  law  of  each  people, 
every  one  may  instruct  himself  in  the  particular  na- 
ture of  his  engagements,  in  the  wisdom  or  folly  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country,  and  form  a 
more  just  judgment  of  them,  as  he  will  more  ha^ 
VOL.  II.  8  F  bitually 
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bitoally  pretent  to .  his  mind  tbe  grand  principles  by 
which  are  eitimated  the  wisdom,  and  eren  tbe  equity 
of  the  laws. 

We  may  therefore  furnish  yonth  with  sound  and  de- 
terminate  ideas  of  morality.  By  the  aid  of  a  cmte* 
ehism  ot  probity  we  may  carry  this  part  of  edvcatioo 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection :  but  what  obstaclea 
are  there  to  surmount  1 


CHAP.VIII. 


THK  INTEREST  OF  TUB  PRIEST,  THE  FIRST  OB- 
STACLE TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MORAL 
EDUCATION    Of    MAN. 

The  interest  of  the  clergy,  like  that  of  every  other 
body,  changes  according  to  time,  place,  and  circum* 
stance.  Therefore  every  morality  whose  principles  are 
fixed  will  never  be  adopted  by  the  priesthood  ;  they 
require  one  whose  precepts  being  obscure  and  contra- 
dictory, and  consequently  variable,  may  be  adapted 
to  all  the  several  positions  in  which  they  may  find 
themselves. 

The  priest  requires  an  arbitrary   morality*,  that  al- 

*  There  are  no  evident  propositions  that  the  theologians  do  not 

lows 
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lows  him  to  legitimate  to-day  the  action  he  will  declare 
iD&mous  to-morrow. 

Uohappy  is  the  nation  that  conBdes  the  educafioD  of 
the  people  to  thfi  priests  !  Only  false  ideas  of  justice 
which  are  still  worse  than  none,  can  be  expected  from 
them.  Whoever  is  without  prejudice  is  the  more  ready 
to  receive  true  knowledgCi  and  the  more  susceptible 
of  just  instructions.  But  where  are  such  ipstructigp^ 
to  he  had  ?  In  the  history  of  man,  of  nations,  of  thei^ 
laws^aod  of  the  motives  by  which  they  were  established. 
Now  it  is  not  from  such  sources  that  the  clergy  will 
permit  the  principles  of  justice  U>  be  drawn ;  their  inte- 
rest forbids  it :  they  are  sensible  that  jLhe  people,  when 
enlightened  by  that  study,  will  measure  the  esteem 
or  contempt  due  to  diflerent  actions  by  the  scale  of 
public  utility  :  and  what  respect  will  they  then  have  for 
bonzes,  bramins,  and  their  pretended  sanctity  ?  What 
has  the  public  to  do  with  their  macerations,  theif  hair- 
cloth, and  blind  obedience  ?  The  whole  set  of  monastic 
virtues  contribute  nothing  to  the  happiness  of  a  nation. 
It  is  not  so  with  the  virtues  of  a  citizen,  that  is,  with 


jender  problematical.  We  have  seen  them,  according  to  times 
and  circumstances,  sometimes  maintain  that  it  b  the  prince,  and 
sometimes  the  law,  that  ouglit  to  be  obeyed ;  yet,  neither  reason, 
nor  the  interest  of  the  monarch,  leaves  any  doubt  on  this  subject. 
Follow  the  law,  said  Lewis  XII.  notwithstanding  the  contrary 
orders  that  importimity  may  sometimes  force  from  the  sovereign. 
The  law  should  be  regarded  as  the  determinate  will  of  tlie 
prince  ;  hb  orders,  as  the  will  of  his  ministers  and  favourites. 

2  F  ^  gene* 
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generosity,  Teracity,  jasticc,  fidelity, 

rity,  and  the  engagements  made  with  the  aocieCy  to 

which   we  belong.    These  iriiines  are  really  ntefiiL 

There  is  no  resemblance  between  a  saint  and  a  Tirtooai 

citizen*. 

Would  the  clergy,  to  be  thoaghi  nsefal,  pretend 
that  it  is  to  their  prayers,  and  the  effects  of  gFaoe,  tlwt 
men  owe  their  probityf  ?  Experience  proTCt  that  the 
probity  of  man  is  the  effect  of  his  edocatioo :  that  a 
people  are  what  the  sagacity  of  their  laws  makes  them : 
that  modern  Italy  has  more  faith  and  less  Tirtoe  than 
the  ancient ;  and,  to  conclude,  that  it  is  always  to 
the  vices  of  administration  we  ought  to  refer  the  Tices 
ofindividuals. 

When  a  government  ceases  to  be  oeconomical,  con- 
tracts debts,  acts  indiscreetly,  and,  like  the  prodigal, 
begins  by  being  a  dupe,  it  ends  by  being  a  knave. 
When  the  great,   by  virtue  of  their  power,  think  tbejr 

*  A  man  may  be  religious  under  an  arbitrary  gpTemmcnt,  but 

not  virtuous ;    for  such  government,  by  detaching  the  interest  of 

indiriduab  from  that  of  the  public,  stifles  in  man  the  lore  of  hk 

^  country :  consequently  religion  and  virtue  have  nothing  in  common. 

t  If  the  number  of  priests  be  quadrupled  in  one  country,  and 
the  number  of  patroles  in  another,  which  will  be  the  least  infested 
with  robbers  ?  Not  that  stocked  with  priots.  Ten  thousand  a 
year  in  guards  will  consequently  restrain  more  thieves  end  villains 
than  forty  thousand  a  year  in  priests.  What  a  saving  would  this  be 
to  a  nation  !  What  a  numerous  expensive  band  of  robbers  are  a 
whole  clergy  to  a  nation  ! 

maV 
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may  do  whatevt^r  ifaey  will,  are  withoot  justice,  and 
withoot  bonoar ;  under  such  goTeraments  ibe  people 
will  be  witbout  morals  ;  they  will  regard  force  as  every 
thing  and  justice  as  nothing. 

It  is  by  the  aid  of  a  moral  catechism,  by  recalling  to 
the  memories  of  men  the  motives  of  uniting  in  socioty, 
and  their  primitiTe,  simple  conventions,  that  we  cai^ 
give  them  clear  ideas  of  equity :  but  the  more  explicit 
such  a  catechism  is,  the  more  strongly  its  pnblicatioa 
will  be  opposed.  Such  a  catechism  would  require  foi 
the  instructors  of  youth,  men  skilful  in  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  nations,  and  of  the  principal  laws  of  each  em- 
pire. Now  such  men  would  soon  transfer  to  the  tem- 
poral power  the  veneration  conceived  for  the  spiritual. 
The  priests  therefore  would  for  ever  oppose  the  publi- 
cation of  such  a  work,  and  their  criminal  oppositions 
would  still  find  supporters.  Sacerdotal  ambition  thinks 
all  things  lawful ;  it  viUfies.  persecutes,  blinds  man- 
kind, and  appears  constantly  just  in  the  eyes  of  its  par- 
tisans. 

If  you  reproach  a  monk  with  intolerance  and  cruelty, 
he  will  reply,  that  his  situation  requires  them  ;  that  he 
follows  his  function.  Are  there  then  professions  in 
which  men  have  a  right  to  injure  the  public  ?  If  there 
be,  thev  should  be  abolished.  Is  not  everv  man  a 
citizen  of  a  particular  profession  i  If  there  be  any  one 
that  can  justify  criminality,  why  did  they  punish  Car- 
touche i  He  was  the  head  of  a  band  of  robbers  ;  he 
robbed^  he  followed  his  function. 

9  r  3  The 
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himfelf  op  to  all  those  vices  that  are  faToured  by  the 
form  of  goveromeoty  and  the  manners  of  his  compa- 
triots. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  precepts  given  in  childhood 
are  recollected  in  youth :  and  if  a  yonng  man  on  enter- 
ing the  world  see  the  maxims  of  his  masters  hononred 
with  the  public  approbation,  then  full  of  respect  far 
those  maxims,  they  will  become  the  rule  of  his  conduct^ 
and  he  will  be  virtuous. 

But  in  an  empire  like  that  of  Turkey,  let  no  one 
flatter  himself  with    forming  such  men.    Always  ia 
dread,  and  exposed  to  violence,  is  it  in  that  state  of  in- 
quietude that  a  citizen  can  be  the  friend  of  virtue  and 
bis  country  ?  His   wish  is  to  repel  force  by  force.    If 
he  would  secure  his  happiness,  he  must  be  strong  ;   it 
is  of  little  signification   to  be  virtuous.     But  in  an  ar- 
bitrary government,  who  are   the   strong  ?  They  that 
please  the  despot,  and  his  sub-despots.     Then  favour 
is  a  power:   to  obtain  it,  every   thing   is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed.    Is  it  to  be  acquired  by  baseness,  falsehood,  and 
injustice?  A  man  becomes   vile,   a   liar,  and  a  knave. 
The  man  that  is  fr.ink  and  sincere  is  misplaced  in  such 
a  government,  and  would  be  impaled  before  the  end  of 
the  year.     In  such  a  country,  every  villain  who  does 
not  dread  pain  or  death,  may  always  justify   the   most 
infamous  conduct. 

Mutual  wants,  he  will  say,  have  forced  men  to 
unite  in  society  :  if  they  have  built  cities,  it  is  because 
they  have  found  more  advantage  in  living  together 

than 
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than  separate :  the  desire  of  happiness  has  therefore 
been  the  sole  principle  of  their  union.  Now  the  same 
motive,  he  will  add,  ought  to  force  men  to  Yice,  when 
by  the  form  of  government,  riches,  honours,  and  hap* 
piness,  are  its  rewards. 

However  insensible  men  may  be  to  riches  and  gran- 
deur, they  must,  in  every  country  where  the  laws  are 
too  feeble  efficaciously  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  where  they  see  none  but  oppressors  and  oppress- 
ed, convicts  and  executioners,  desire  riches  and  honours, 
if  not  as  the  means  of  performing  acts  of  injustice, 
at  least  as  the  means  of  avoiding  oppression. 

But  there  are  arbitrary  govemmenu  where  ap- 
plause is  still  lavished  on  the  sages  and  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity ;  where  people  boast  of  their  disinterested  con- 
duct, their  elevation  and  magnanimity  of  soul.  Be  it 
so :  but  those  virtues  are  now  out  of  fashion ;  the  praise 
of  magnanimous  men  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one,  and 
in  the  heart  of  no  body.  No  man  is  in  his  conduct 
the  dope  of  such  eulogies. 

I  have  seen  the  admirers  of  heroic  times,  who  would 
have  introduced  the  precepts  of  the  ancients  into  their 
own  countries  :  vain  eflfbru  !  The  forms  of  govern- 
ments and  religions  forbid  it.  There  are  ages  when 
reformation  in  public  instruction  should  be  preceded  by 
some  reformation  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment and  the  public  worship. 

To  what  may  the  advice  of  a  father  to  his  son  be 
reduced  under  a  despotic  government  ?  To  this  shock- 
ing sentence  :  ''My  son,  be  base  and  groveling,  with* 

I  "out 
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'^  oot  Tirtoes,  withoiu  Tices,  wiibom  taleou,  and 
^  oot  cbanctcr  ;  be  what  the  court  vovld  hmwe  thet, 
^  aody  erefj  iostaat  of  tbj  life,  remeaber  tboa  mita 
•ilafe.'' 

In  Micfa   a  coantrj  it  will  not  be  to  inftracton  tarn 
rageoosi J  Tirtiioosy  chat  a  father  will  confide  the  eda- 
cation  of  hit  children  :  he  woald  soon  repent  it.  Sap* 
pose  that  at  the  time  of  Xerxes  a  LacedseaKNuaa  had 
been   appointed  preceptor  to  a  Persiaa   lord,  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  ?  Being  faroi^ht  ap 
in  the  principles  of  patriotisai  and  an  austere  fragaK^* 
the  young  man  would  hav^  been  odious  to  hb  ooaa* 
trjmen,  and,  bj  a  manly  courteous  probity,  woaU 
huTC  ruined  his  fortune.    O  thou  Greek !  too  rigiiUj 
TirtuoQs,  the  father  would  ha^e  cried,  what  hast  thoa 
done  to  my  sou  !  thou   bast  ruioed  him.    I  wished 
him  to  baTe  that   mediocrity  of  ooderstaoding,  those 
soft  and  flexible  Tirtoes,  to  which  in  Persia  are  givea 
the  names  of  wisdom,  prudent  conduct,  knowledge  of 
the   world,   &c.     Fine  names,  you  will  say,  by  which 
Persia  disguises  the  vices   that  are  saoctiooed  by  its 
goTenimeot.    Be  it  so  ;  I  woo  id  have  my  son  rich  and 
happy :  bis    wealth  or  bis  indigence  ;  his   life  or  his 
deaths  depend  on  the  prioce.     This  thou  knowest,  and 
sbooldst  bare  made  him  a  skilful  courtier  ;   but  thoa 
hast   made  him  nought   bat  a  hero  and  a  firtoous  ci* 
tizen. 

Soch  won  Id  hare  been  the  language  of  the  father  ; 
and  what  reply  could  be  made :  The  prudent  pan  of 

die 
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than  separate :  the  desire  of  happmess  has  therefore 
been  the  sole  priDciple  of  their  union.  Now  the  same 
motive,  he  will  add,  ought  to  force  men  to  yice,  when 
by  the  form  of  government^  riches^  honours,  and  hap* 
pinessy  are  its  rewards. 

However  insensible  men  may  be  to  riches  and  gran- 
deur, they  must,  in  every  country  where  the  laws  are 
too  feeble  efficaciously  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  where  they  see  none  but  oppressors  and  oppress- 
ed,  convicts  and  executioners,  desire  riches  and  honours, 
if  not  as  the  means  of  performing  acts  of  injustice, 
at  least  as  the  means  of  avoiding  oppression. 

But  there  are  arbitrary  governments  where  ap- 
plause is  still  lavished  on  the  sages  and  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity ;  where  people  boast  of  their  disinterested  con- 
duct, their  elevation  and  magnanimity  of  soul.  Be  it 
so :  but  those  virtues  are  now  out  of  fashion  ;  the  praba 
of  magnanimous  men  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one,  and 
in  the  heart  of  no  body.  No  man  is  in  his  conduct 
the  dupe  of  such  eulogies. 

I  have  seen  the  admirers  of  heroic  times,  who  would 
have  introduced  the  precepts  of  the  ancients  into  their 
own  countries :  vain  efforts  !  The  forms  of  govern- 
ments and  religions  forbid  it.  There  are  ages  when 
reformation  in  public  instruction  should  be  preceded  by 
some  reformation  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment and  the  public  worship. 

To  what  may  the  advice  of  a  father  to  his  son  be 
reduced  under  a  despotic  government  ?  To  this  shock- 
ing sentence  :  ''My  son,  be  base  and  groveling,  with* 

I  '*  out 
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great  oppressions,  and  a  happy  and  siogolar  coocof- 
leoce  convinces  the  prince  of  the  necessity  of  a  ie» 
form.  Till  that  is  not  felt  men  may,  if  they  wiB,  me- 
ditate the  principles  of  a  good  edocation  ;  itsdiaoo- 
Tcry  most  precede  its  establishment :  besides  the  more 
we  cultivate  a  science,  the  more  new  tmths  we  dis- 
cover relative  to  it,  and  the  more  simple  its  principles 
become.    But  let  us  not  hope  to  see  them  adopted. 

Some  illostrioos  men  have  thrown  great  light  on  this 
sobject ;  edocation  however  is  still  the  same.  Why  f 
Becaase  a  clear  discernment  is  sufficient  to  form  a  good 
plan  of  edocation,  but  power  is  required  to  establish  it. 
It  is  not  therefore  wonderful  that  the  best  plans  of  this 
kind  have  not  hitherto  produced  any  sensible  altera^ 
tion.  But  ought  these  works  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  useless  ?  No :  they  have  really  advanced  the  sci- 
ence of  education.  A  mechanic  inveuts  a  new  ma- 
chine ;  he  calculates  its  effects^  and  proves  its  utility; 
the  science  is  thereby  improved  :  the  machine  is  not 
made  ;  the  public  therefore  receives  do  benefit  from 
it;  but  it  is  discovered.  There  wants  only  a  man  of 
fortune  to  construct  it,  and,  sooner  or  later,  such  a 
man  will  be  found. 

Let  an  idea  so  flattering  encourage  philosophers  to 
study  the  science  of  education.  If  there  be  a  search 
worthy  of  a  virtuous  citizen,  it  is  that  of  truths  which 
may  be  one^day  useful  to  mankind.  What  a  consola- 
tory hope  it  is  to  our  laboucs  that  we  are  promoting 
the  happiness  of  posterity  !  The  discoveries  of  philo- 
sophers 
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the  people  would  have  added :  How  mbourd,  to  giTe  an 
honest  and  magnanimoiis  edocation  to  a  man  destined 
hj  the  fonn  of  goTerament  to  be  a  Tiie  courtierj  an 
obscure  viHain.  To  what  purpose  in^ire  him  with 
the  loreof  yirtne  ?  Can  be  presenre  it  in  the  midst  of 
eomiption  ? 

It  follows  therefore,  that  in  ererj  despotic  form  of 
goYemment.and  in  ererj  country  where  Tirtne  is  odi- 
ous to  men  in  power,  it  is  equallj  insignificant  and  ri* 
to  attempt  the  formation  of  virtuous  citiirsw 


CHAP.  X. 


BTBBT  IMFOBTAKT  BBFOBMATION  IK  THB  MOB4ti 
FABT  OF  EDUCATION,  SUPFOSSS  ON  B  IN  THB 
LAWS   AND    FOBM    OF   GOVERNMENT. 

▼▼  HBN  a  man  prc^Mses  to  introduce  a  good  plan  of 
education  in  a  vicious  government,  and  flatters  himsrif 
with  making  it  acceptable,  he  deceives  himsdf :  the 
author  of  such  a  plan  is  too  confined  in  his  views  to 
accom{dish  any  thing  great.  If  the  precepts  of  a  neir 
education  contradict  the  UMrab  of  a  govemwient^  they 
arealwavs  reputed  bad.  -At  what  time  wiM  they  be 
adopted  I  When  ^  people  fcel  great  ittsfortunety 

9  gie»^ 
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Kty  that  is  clear,  sonad,  and  deduced  fron  the  Tety 
waDts  of  man,  for  one  that  is  obscare,  monastic^  smI 
faoaticy  the  scourge  of  the  present  and  of  past  ages  c 
it  is  to  the  philosophers,  ia  fact,  that  maakiod  wiO 
owe  this  first  and  sole  principle  of  morality  ;  the  fmblie 
good  is  the  supreme  law* 

There  are  certainly  few  governments  that  eondnet 
tbeoMelTes  by  this  law ;  bat  to  impute  this  tmah  t# 
the  philosophers  is  to  make  a  crime  of  dieir  impo- 
tence. When  the  archiiect  has  given  a  complete  [daa 
of  a  palaee,  he  has  performed  his  part :  it  is  for  the 
state  to  purchase  the  ground,  and  provide  the  funds 
necessary  for  its  oonstraccion.  I  know  that  it  is  pnt 
off  for  a  long  time  ;  that  they  prop  up  the  old  palace 
a  long  while  before  they  ereet  a  new  one  ;  and  du- 
ring that  time  the  plans  are  useless  ;  they  lie  dormant, 
but  they  will  be  at  length  brought  forth^ 

build  nothing  :  they  will  no  longer  incur  this  reproach.  Should 
the  modern  Hercules  moreover  strangle  the  monstrous  errors 
only,  they  will  stiU  merit  the  approbation  of  mankuid.  The 
accusation  bcought  against  them  oo  this  account  arises  merely 
firom  the  iocliiiatioB  men  in  general  bare  to  beiieTe  every  tbio^ 
vbetfaer  truth  or  falsehood.  It  is  in  early  youth  that  we  are  made 
to  contract  this  inclination;  which  in  time  becomes  a  desire  that  is 
contiimally  greedy  of  gratification.  When  a  philosopher  destroys 
one  error,  men  are  always  ready  to  say  to  him,  with  what  other 
will  you  replace  it  r  They  resemble  a  sick  man,  who  says  to  his 
ph}*sician,  Doctor,  when  you  have  cured  me  of  my  fever,  what 
other  disorder  will  you  give  me  in  lieu  of  it  ? 

The 
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The  architect  of  the  moral  edifice  is  the  philoso- 
pher :  the  plan  is  drawn  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  re- 
ligions and  governments  oppose  its  execution.  When 
the  obstacles  opposed  by  a  stupid  religion  or  tyranny 
to  the  progress  of  morality  are  removed,  mankind 
may  flatter  themselves  with  seeing  the  science  of  edu« 
cation  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of 
which  it  is  susceptible. 

Without  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  plan  of  a 
good  education^  I  have  at  least  pointed  out  the  prio« 
cipal  parts  that  are  to  be  reformed ;  I  have  shewo 
the  reciprocal  dependence  that  subsists  between  the 
moral  part  of  education  and  the  different  forms  of  go  * 
Ternment :  and  lastl}*,  I  have  proved  that  a  reforma- 
tion in  one  cannot  be  produced  without  a  reformation 
in  the  other. 

This  truth  being  clearly  demonstrated,  the  attempt 
can  no  longer  appear  impossible :  being  assAired  that 
the  excellence  of  education  depends  on  the  excelfeoce 
of  the  laws,  there  is  no  longer  any  occasion  to  attempt 
to  reconcile  irreconcileables. 

If  I  have  marked  out  the  spot  where  the  mine  should 
be  dug,  future  men  of  letters,  better  infof  med  in  their 
researches  on  this  subject,  will  no  longer  wander  in 
vain  speculation,  and  I  shall  spare  tbem  the  fatigue  of 
useless  labour. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XI. 


OF  IHSTEUCTIOH,     AFTBB     THB     OBSTACLES   THAT 
OPPOSE   ITS    PB06BESS    ABE  BEMOVED. 

▼T  HEH  boDonnand  rewards  are  always  decreed  in  a 
coantry  to  merit,  when  poblic  nod  pri rate  interest  are 
constantly  united,  the  moral  edacation  id  that  coontfj 
will  be  necessarily  excellent,  and  the  people  neces- 
sarily irirtaoas. 

Man  (experience  proves)  is  by  nature  an  imitator, 
an  ape  ;  if  be  live  in  the  midst  of  honest  citizens,  he 
will  become  honest,  when  the  precepts  of  his  instruc- 
tors are  not  contradicted  by  the  national  manners. 
When  maxims  and  examples  equally  concur  to  excite 
in  men  the  desire  of  talents  and  virtue ;  when  the 
citizens  regard  vice  with  horror,  and  ignorance  with 
<H>n tempt,  they  will  be  neither  fools  nor  knaves  :  the 
idea  of  happiness  being  connected  in  our  minds 
with  that  of  merit,  and  the  love  of  felicity  will  compel 
us  to  the  love  of  virtue. 

When  I  see  honours  heaped  on  those  who  have  ren- 
dered themselves  useful  to  their  country  ;  when  I  meet 
with  nonebut  discerning  citizens,  and  hear  none  but  ho- 
nest discourses,  I  learn  to  be  virtuous,  if  I  may  so  say, 
as  we  learn  our  native  language  without  perceiving  it. 

In 
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The  architect  of  the  moral  edifice  is  the  philoso- 
pher :  the  plan  is  drawn  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  re* 
ligioDs  and  governments  oppose  its  execution.  When 
the  obstacles  opposed  by  a  stupid  religion  or  tyranny 
to  the  progress  of  morality  are  removed,  mankind 
may  flatter  themselves  with  seeing  the  science  of  edu- 
cation carried  to  the  highest  d^ree  of  perfection  of 
which  it  is  susceptible. 

Without  entering  into  the  detail  of  tbeplanofa 
good  education,  I  have  at  least  pointed  out  the  prio« 
cipal  parts  that  are  to  be  reformed ;  I  have  shewo 
the  reciprocal  dependence  that  subsists  between  the 
moral  part  of  education  and  the  different  forms  of  go 
Temment :  and  lastl}*,  I  have  proved  that  a  reforma- 
tion in  one  cannot  be  produced  without  a  reformation 
in  the  other. 

This  truth  being  clearly  demonstrated,  the  attempt 
can  no  longer  appear  impossible :  being  assured  that 
the  excellence  of  education  depends  on  the  exceUence 
of  the  laws,  there  is  no  longer  any  occasiuo  to  attempt 
to  reconcile  irreconcileables. 

If  I  have  marked  out  the  spot  where  the  mine  should 
be  dogy  future  men  of  letters,  better  infof  med  in  tbeir 
researches  on  this  subject,  will  no  longer  wander  in 
vain  speculation,  and  I  shall  spare  them  the  fatigue  of 
useless  labour. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XL 


•F  l«STBVCTIO«9    AVTBft    TSB    OBtTAClAS 
OPPOtS  ITS  PBOOaSM  ABS  BBMOTBBw 

▼▼  HBif  hooooissod  rewudt  are  iIwbji 
coBBtiy  to  flwrit,  whoi  poblic  aad  prifBlc 

idjBiiitedi,  the  bmibI  edocatioo  ia  dMt 
aeomiiilT  csucDeo^  and  die  peopk 

rilj  ▼iitooos* 

AIbo  (ezpencnce  proves)  is  by  OBliue  bb  ii 
BB  ^pe ;  if  be  live  in  the  midst  of  hoaest  dtiaeBi^  he 
wiD  becooie  honest,  when  the  precepts  of  hb  n 
tors  are  not  contradicted  by  the  national 
When  maxims  and  examples  eqoaHy  concnr  to  excite 
in  wiea  the  desire  of  talents  and  Tirtoe ;  when  tlie 
dtiaens  regard  vice  with  horror,  and  ignoranee  with 
contempt,  they  wiD  be  neither  foob  nor  knaTCs  :  tlie 
idea  of  happiness  being  connected  in  onr  fluada 
with  that  of  merit,  and  the  love  of  felicity  wiB 
ns  to  the  Iotc  of  Tirtoe. 

When  I  fee  bononn  heaped  on  those  who  hs?e 
dered  themselves  nsefal  to  their  coantry ;  when  I 
with  nonebat  discerning  citizens,  and  hear  none  hot  ho- 
nest discoorses,  I  learn  to  be  virtaons,  if  I  may  so  saj^ 
as  we  learn  oar  native  language  without  perceiving  it. 
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The  excellence  of  edacatVoa  depends  on  the  sovenunent. 

In  every  country,  if  we  except  the  powerful,  the 
wicked  are  those  that  the  laws  and  instruction  have 
made  so  (8). 

I  have  shewn  that  the  excellence  of  moral  education 
depends  on  the  excellence  of  government :  I  may  say 
as  much  of  corporeal  education.  Every  wise  govern- 
ment endeavours  to  make  the  people  not  only  virtuous, 
but  strong  and  healthful.  Such  men  are  at  once  the 
most  happy,  and  the  most  proper  for  the  several  em- 
ployments to  which  the  interest  of  the  state  may  ap- 
point them.  Every  sagacious  government  therefore 
will  establish  gymnastic  exercises. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  education,  which 
consists  in  making  men  illustrious  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, it  is  evident  that  Its  perfection  also  depends  on 
the  sagacity  of  the  legislature.  When  the  instructors 
of  mankind  are  divested  of  a  superstitious  reverence 
for  ancient  customs,  and  the  spring  of  their  genius  is 
allowed  to  exert  its  full  force  ;  when  they  are  excited 
by  the  hope  of  rewards  to  improve  the  methods  of  in- 
struction, and  invigorate  the  desire  of  emulation  (9), 
it  is  impossible,  when  encouraged  by  such  hope,  that 
intelligent  masters,  who  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
managing  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  should  not  soon 
give  to  this  part  of  education,  already  the  most  ad- 
vanced, all  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible 

Good  or  bad  education,  is  almost  entirely  the  work 
of  the  laws.  But,  it  will  be  said,  how  much  know- 
ledge is  necessary   to  frame  such  as  are  good  i  Less 
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ministration  have  no  influence  ;  or  if  the  same  genias, 
the  same  virtues,  and  the  same  talents  were  the  effect 
of  education,  over  which  the  laws  and  the  form  of  go- 
Ternment  are  all  powerful. 

If  I  have  proved  the  truth  of  the  latter  assertion, 
it  must  be  allowed  that  the  happiness  of  natioos  is  in 
their  own  hands,  and  that  it  entirely  depends  on  the 
greater  or  less  interest  they  take  in  improving  the  sci* 
euce  of  education. 

To  assist  the  reader's  memory*  I  shall  conclude  this 
work  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  several  principles  on 
which  I  have  founded  my  opinion ;  the  reader  will 
thereby  the  more  readily  estimate  its  probability. 


RECAPITULATlOIf. 

A.FT£R  having  in  the  Introduction  to  this  work  said 
a  few  words  on  its  importance,  and  on  the  ignorance 
of  mankind  relative  to  the  true  principles  of  education, 
and  lastly,  of  the  dryness  of  the  subject,  and  the  difli- 
culty  of  treating  it,  I  have  examined, 

8£CTlON    1. 

'^  Whether  education,  necessarily  different  in  diffe- 
*^  rent  men,  be  not  the  cause  of  that  inequality  of  un- 
^'  derstandings  hitherto  attributed  to  the  uieqnal  per- 
^  fection  of  their  organs/' 
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n  ■■  i  L 

To  this  purpose  I  have  inquired  at  what  age  the 
education  of  man  begins^and  who  are  bis  instructors. 

I  see  that  man  is  the  pupil  of  every  object  which 
surrounds  him,  of  all  the  positions  in  \\  hich  chance 
has  placed  him,  in  short,  of  every  incident  that^happens 
to  him. 

That  these  objects,  positions,  and  incidents  are  not 
exactly  the  same  for  any  two  persons,  and  consequently 
no  two  receive  the  same  instructions. 

That  if  it  were  possible  for  two  men  to  have  the 
same  objects  before  their  eyes,  these  objects  not  strik- 
ing them  at  the  precise  moment  when  their  minds  are 
in  the  same  situation,  will  not,  in  consequence,  excite 
in  them  the  same  ideas :  therefore  the  pretended  uni- 
formity of  instruction  received,  either  in  the  schools 
or  in  the  paternal  house,  is  one  of  those  suppositions 
whose  impossibility  is  proved  by  facts,  and  by  the  in- 
fluence that  chance,  independent  of  instructors,  has, 
and  always  will  have,  on  the^  education  of  childhood 
and  vouth. 

m 

These  matters  settled,  I  consider  the  extreme  extent 
of  the  power  of  chance,  and  I  examine. 

Whether  illustrious  men  do  not  frequently  owe  toil 
their  taste  for  a  particular  sort  of  study,  and  conse* 
quently  their  talents  and  their  success  in  that  study. 

If  the  science  of  education  can  be  perfected  with- 
out restraining  the  bounds  of  the  empire  of  chance. 

If  the  contradictions  at  present  perceived  among  all 

the  precepts  of  education,  do  not  extend  the  empire  of 

chance. 
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If  these  contradictions^  of  which  I  have  given  some 
examples,  oaght  not  to  be  regarded  as  effects  of  the 
opposition  that  is  found  between  the  religious  system 
and  that  of  the  public  prosperity. 

If  religions  might  not  be  rendered  less  destmctive 
of  the  national  felicity,  and  founded  on  principles  iDore 
conformable  to  the  general  interest* 

What  those  principles  are. 

If  they  might  not  be  established  by  an  ifiteQigent 
prince. 

If  among  the  false  religions  there  ^e  not  some 
whose  worship  has  not  been  less  opposite  to  ^be  irelfarjjc 
of  society,  and  consequently  to  the  improvement  of 
the  science  of  education. 

If  agreeably  to  these  several  examinations,  and  oo 
the  supposition  that  all  men  have  an  equal  aptitude  to 
understanding,  the  mere  difference  in  their  education 
ought  not  to  produce  a  difference  in  their  ideas  and 
their  talents.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  inequality  in 
understanding  cannot  be  regarded,  in  men  commonly 
well  organised,  as  a  demonstrative  proof  of  their  un- 
equal aptitude  to  acquire  it. 

1  have  examined, 

SECTION    II. 

'*  If  all  men,  commonly  well  organised,  have  not  an 
''  equal  aptitude  to  understanding  f" 

I  agree  in  the  first  place,  that  as  all  our  ideas  come 
to  us  by  the  senses,  we  ought  to  regard  the  mind  or 
understanding  either  as  the  mere  effect  of  the  greater 

or 
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or  less  degree  of  perfection  in  the  five  senses ;  or  of 
an  occult  and  indeterminable  cause,  to  which  has  been 
vaguely  given  the  name  of  organisation. 

To  prove  the  falsity  of  this  opinion,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  experience,  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  word 
Mind  or  Understanding  and  distinguish  it  from  the 
soul.    This  distinction  made,  we  must  observe. 

On  what  objects  the  mind  acts. 

How  it  acts. 

If  all  its  operations  are  not  reducible  to  the  observ- 
ing of  the  resemblances  and  diiferences,  the  agree- 
ments and  disagreements  that  different  objects  have 
among  themselves  and  with  us ;  and  if,  in  consequence, 
all  judgments  formed  on  corporeal  objects  are  not 
mere  sensations. 

If  it  be  not  the  same  with  judgments  formed  on 
ideas  to  which  are  given  the  names  of  abstract,  collec- 
tive, &c. 

If  in  every  case  to  judge  and  compare  can  be  any 
thing  else  than  alternate  inspection,  that  is  to  say,  sen- 
sation. 

If  we  can  feel  the  impression  of  objects  without 
comparing  them  with  each  other. 

If  such  comparison  does  tiot  suppose  an  interest 
to  compare  them. 

If  that  interest  be  not  the  sole  and  unknown  cause 
of  all  our  ideas,  our  actions,  our  pains,  our  pleasures, 
and,  in  short,  our  sociability. 

Whence  I  observe,  that  as  this  interest,  in  its  last  ana- 
lysis, takes  its   source  in  corporeal   sensibility  ;  this 

2  G  4  sensibility 
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sensibility  is  coasequently  the  sole  principle  of  homan 
ideas  and  actions. 

That  there  is  no  rational  motive  for  rejecting  this 
opinion. 

1*hat  this  opinion,  once  demonstrated  and  ackoow* 
ledged  as  trae,  we  mu3t  necessarily  regard  the  inequa- 
lity of  understandings  as  the  effect 

Either  of  the  unequal  extent  of  the  memory  ; 

Or  of  the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  the  fire 
senses. 

That  in  fact,  it  is  neither  the  extent  of  the  memory, 
nor  the  extreme  acuteness  of  the  senses,  that  prodncei, 
and  must  produce  the  extent  of  the  onderstanding. 

That  with  regard  to  the  acuteness  of  the  senses,  men 
commonly  well  organised  differ  only  in  the  degrees  of 
their  sensations. 

That  this  small  difference  does  not  change  the  re- 
lation of  their  sensations  to  each  other,  and  conse- 
quently has  no  influence  over  the  understanding,  which 
is  not^  and  cannot  be  any  thing  else  than  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  relations  which  objects  have  to  each  other. 

The  cause  of  the  different  opinions  of  men. 

1  hat  ihij»  difference  is  the  effect  of  the  uncertain 
signification  of  words,  such  as 

Good, 

lutercsty  and 

Virtue. 

That  if  words  were  precisely  defined,  and  their  de- 
finitions arranged  in  a  dictionary,  all  the  proposition^ 

of 
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of  morality,  politics,  and  metaphysics  would  become 
as  susceptible  of  demonstration  as  the  truths  of  geo- 
metry. 

That  from  the  moment  the  same  ideas  are  annex- 
ed to  the  same  words,  all  minds  adopting  the  same 
principles,  would  draw  from  them  the  same  conclu- 
sions. 

That  it  is  impossible,  as  all  objects  appear  to  all  men 
to  have  the  same  relations,  for  men  by  comparing  ob- 
jects with  each  other,  (either  in  the  material  worid,  as 
is  proved  by  geometry,  or  in  the  intellectual  world, 
which  is  proved  by  metaphysics),  not  to  form  the  same 
conclusions. 

That  the  truth  of  this  proposition  is  proved  by  the 
resemblance  of  the  tales  of  the  fairies,  philosophic 
tales,  and  religious  tales  of  all  countries,  and  by  the 
uniformity  of  impositions,  employed  every  where  by 
the  ministers  of  false  religions,  to  preserve  and  increase 
their  authority  over  the  people. 

From  all  these  facts  it  results,  that  as  the  greater  or 
less  acuteness  of  the  senses  does  not  at  all  change  the 
proportion  in  which  objects  strike  us,  all  men,  com- 
monly well  organised^  have  an  equal  aptitude  to  un- 
derstanding. 

To  augment  proofs  of  this  important  truth,  I  have 
added  a  demonstration  of  it  in  the  same  section,  by 
another  series  of  propositions.  I  have  shewn  that  the 
most  sublime  ideas,  once  simplified,  are  by  the  consent 

of 
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of  all  pbikMopheis^  reducible  to  this  clear  propositioo, 
ijbol  miiU  is  wUU,  mmd  bUck  is  black. 

That  erery  truth  of  this  kind  is  cofuprebensible  bj 
all  nmifTil*HfOf ;  and  that  therefore  thecp  is  aoc 
asy  one,  bov  great  and  gjeoeial  foerer  it  may  be,  which 
devly  represented,  aad  disengaged  from  the  obsca- 
rity  of  words,  cannot  be  equaDy  conceiTed  by  all  new 
ooounonly  well  organised.  Now  to  be  equally  able  to 
comprehend  tbc  hig|iest  troths,  is  to  haTC  an  eqmal 
aptitude  to  aaderstaadingj    Sach  is  tbe  coodnsino  of 


SlCTIOll    111. 

The  object  of  this  section  is  an  inquiry  concemii^ 
tbe  causes  to  which  the  inequality  of  understandings  is 
to  be  attributed. 

These  causes  are  reducible  to  two. 

Tbe  one  is  the  unequal  desire  that  men  hare  of 
knowledge. 

Theothefythe  diversity  of  positions  in  which  chance 
places  them ;  a  diversity  from  which  results  that  of 
their  instruction,  and  their  ideas.  To  shew  that  it  is 
to  these  two  causes  only  we  ought  to  refer  the  diffe- 
rence and  ineqoality  of  understaodings,  I  have  proved 
that  most  of  our  discoveries  are  tbe  gifts  of  chance. 

Tliat  these  same  gifts  are  not  granted  to  alJ. 

This  distribution  however  is  not  so  unequal  as  is 
imagined. 

That  in  this  respect  cbaDce  is  less  neglectful  of  us, 

tbau 
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.than  we  are,  if  I  may  use  ibe  expression,  neglectful  of 
chance. 

That  in  fact  all  men  commonly  well  organised  have 
an  equal  power  of  understanding,  but  that  power  is 
dead  in  them,  when  not  put  in  action  by  some  passion, 
such  as  the  love  of  esteem,  glory,  &c. 

That  men  owe  to  such  passions  only  the  attention 
proper  to  fecundate  the  ideas  offered  to  them  by  chance. 
That  without  passions  their  minds  might  be  re- 
garded in  some  measure  as  perfect  machines,  whose 
piovement  is  suspended  till  the  passions  put  in  them  in 
action. 

Hence  I  conclude,  that  the  inequality  of  under- 
standings in  men  is  the  produce  of  chance,  and  of  the 
unequal  vivacity  of  their  passions;  but  whether  those 
passions  are  the  effects  of  the  strength  of  tempera* 
ment,  is  what  I  examine  in  the  following  section. 

SKCTION    IV. 

I  there  demonstrate. 

That  men  commonly  well  organised  are  susceptible 
of  the  same  degree  of  passion. 

That  their  unequal  force  is  always  the  effect  of  the 
difference  of  situations  in  which  chance  has  placed 
them. 

That  the  original  character  of  each  man,  (as  Pascal 
observes),  is  nothing  more  than  the  produce  of  his  first 
habits  :  that  man  is  bom  without  ideas,  without  passi- 
ons, and  without  any  other  wants  than  those  of  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  consequently  without  character:  that 

he 
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be  often  clmiget  ii  witlioot  any  dmge  in  hie 
sadoa:  that  thoic  dimgptj  indcpcadcnt  of  the 
orle»  acotencM  of  hk  wmatB,  operate 
the  cheogct  thet  happen  in  hk  Htnolioii  aod 

That  the  diveniiy  of  ehaneien  d^cmb  aolcijr 
the  difleient  maaoen  in  whieh  the  ■*■>?■?«!  of 
love  it  nMMKfied  in  men. 

Thit  thii  imtiaim"  Thr  nrrrirarj^riirrt  nf  i  wpiMial 
aensibilitjr,  is  conunon  to  aD^  and  piodneei  in  al  ike 
lore  off  power* 

That  thk  dbiiie  prodnees  enfjr,  thelote 
of  gloiy,  importaooe,  jostice^  Tirtoe,  inl 
ihorty  all  the  fiKtitioot  panioBi^  whoie  aeveni 
mean  nothioa  more  than  the  diffnenC  appKoationa  of 
the  ioTe  of  power. 

This  tmlh  established,  I  shew,  by  a  short 
logy  of  the  passions,  that  if  the  lore  of  power  he 
diing  raore  than  the  mere  effect  of  corpoieal  sensibi- 
litj,  and  if  all  men  commoDlj  well  organised  arei 
ble,  all  are  consequently  susceptible  of  the  sort  of 
sion  proper  to  pat  in  action  the  equal  aptitude  they 
have  to  nndentanding. 

But  can  these  passions  be  excited  to  an  equal  degree 
in  all  r  Of  this  we  may  be  certain,  that  the  love  of 
glory  may  be  exalted  in  man  to  the  same  degree  of 
force  as  the  sentiment  of  self-love ;  that  the  force  of 
this  lentiment  is  in  all  men  more  than  sufficient  to 
give  them  the  degree  of  attention  which  the  discoveiy 
of  the  sublimest  truths  requires  ;  that  the  human  nn- 
derstaoding  is  consequently  susceptible  of  perfecbili- 

*J5 
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ty;  and  lastly,  that  in  men,  commonly  well  organised^ 
the  inequality  of  talents  can  be  nothing  more  than  the 
effect  of  the  difference  of  their  education,  in  which 
difference  I  comprehend  the  situations  in  which  chance 
has  placed  them. 

SECTION    V. 

What  I  here  propose  is,  to  shew  the  errors  and  con- 
tradictions  of  those  who  adopt  on  this  question  prin* 
ciples  different  from  mine,  and  refer  the  inequality  of 
understandings  to  the  unequal  perfection  in  the  or- 
gans of  the  senses. 

No  one  has  written  better  on  this  subject  than  M. 
Rousseau ;  I  therefore  cite  him  for  an  example.  I 
shew,  that  always  contradicting  himself,  he  sometimes 
regards  understanding  and  character  as  effects  of  the 
diversity  of  temperaments,  and  sometimes  adopts  the 
contrary  opinion. 

That  it  results  from  his  contradictions  on  this  sub« 
ject. 

That  virtue,  humanity,  understanding,  and  talents 
are  acquisitions. 

That  goodness  is  not  the  portion  of  man  in  his  cradle. 

That  the  seeds  of  cruelty  are  in  corporeal  wants. 

That  humanity  is  consequently  in  man  always  tb« 
produce  of  fear,  or  of  education. 

ThatM.  Rousseau  •  after  his  first  contradictions,  falls 
incessantly  into  others ;  that  he  believes^  by  turns, 
education  to  be  useful  and  detrimental. 

t  of 
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Of  the  happy  ase  that  might  be  made,  itf  public  in* 
stnictioD,  of  «ome  of  M  Roon^jeafa's  ideafii. 

That,  according  to  this  author,  we  mti^t  not  sappote 
childhood  and  early  youth  to  be  without  Judgement. 

That  the  pretended  advantages  of  mature  i^  over 
youth  are  imaginary. 

Of  the  eulogies  given  by  M.  Rousseau  to  igno* 
ranee;  the  motives  that  induced  him'  to  become  its 
apologist. 

That  learning  has  never  contributed  to  the  corrnp* 
tion  of  manners ;  that  M.  Rousseau  himself  does  not 
believe  it. 

Of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  empires;  that  among 
these  causes  the  improvement  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
cannot  be  cited : 

And  chat  their  cultivation  retards  the  ruin  of  a  des- 
potic empire. 

SECTION   vi. 

I  here  consider  the  several  evils  produced  by  igno- 
rance. 

1  prove  that  ignorance  is  not  destructive  of  efTemi* 
nacy. 

That  it  does  not  secure  the  fidelity  of  the  subject. 

That  it  determines  the  most  imponant  questions 
without  examination. 

That  of  luxury  given  as  an  example. 

I  prove  that  this  question  cannot  be  resolved  with- 
out comparing  an  infinity  of  objects  with  each  other  ; 

Without 
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Without  first  annexing  precise  ideas  to  the  vord 
luTMfy,  and  then  examining ; 

If  laxurj  may  not  be  nsefol  and  necessary,  and  if 
it  always  suppose  intemperance  in  a  nation. 

Of  the  canse  of  luxury  :  if  it  may  not  be  itself  the 
efFect  of  those  poblic  calamities  of  which  it  is  accused 
of  being  the  author. 

Ifj  to  know  the  true  cause  of  luxury,  we  must  not 
go  back  to  the  formation  of  societies,  and  there  trace 
the  effects  of  the  great  increase  of  mankind. 

Observe,  if  this  increase  does  not  produce  among 
them  a  division  of  interest,  and  this  division  a  too  un- 
equal distribution  of  the  national  wealth. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  too  unequal  partition  of 
riches,  and  by  their  introduction  into  an  empire. 

The  good  and  bad  effects  of  riches. 
Iw     The  causes  of  the  too  great  inequality  of  fortunes. 

The  means  of  opposing  the  too  rapid  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  the  same  hands. 

Of  countries  where  monev  is  not  current. 

What  are  in  those  countries  the  productive  princi- 
ples of  virtue. 

Of  countries  where  money  is  current. 

That  money  there  becomes  the  common  object  of 
the  desire  of  men,  and  the  productive  principle  of  their 
actions  and  their  virtues. 

Of  the  period  when,  like  the  sea,  riches  abandon . 
certain  countries. 

Of  the  state  in  which  a  nation  then  is. 

9  Of 
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Of  the  stopefactioa  that  takes  place  of  the  lost  of 

licfaei. 

Of  the  sereral  principles  of  activity  in  nations. 

Of  money,  considered  as  one  of  these  piinciplet. 

Of  the  evils  occasioned  by  the  love  of  money. 

If,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  the  jodicions  ma* 
gistrate  ought  to  desire  a  too  hasty  diminution  of  this 
principle  of  activity. 

That  it  is  not  in  luxury,  but  in  its  productive  cans^ 
that  we  ought  to  look  for  the  destructive  principle  of 
empires. 

If  we  can  use  too  much  caution  in  examining  qne»* 
tionsof  this  nature. 

If  in  such  questions  the  precipitate  judgment  of  ig« 
norance  do  not  frequently  involve  a  nation  in  the  great- 
est misfortunes. 

If  in  consequence  of  what  has  been  said,  we  ought 
not  to  hate  and  despise  the  protectors  of  ignorance,  and 
in  general  all  those  who,  by  opposing  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  impede  the  improvement  of  legisla- 
tion, and  consequently  the  public  happiness,  entirely 
dependent  on  the  goodness  of  the  laws. 

SECTION    VII. 

That  it  is  the  excellence  of  the  laws,  and  not,  as 
some  pretend,  the  purity  of  religious  worship,  that  can 
secure  the  happiness  and  tranquiiity  of  nations. 

Of  the  little  influence  which  religions  have  on  the 
virtue  and  felicity  of  nations. 

Of 
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Of  a  religious  spirit,  destructive  of  the  legislative 
spirit. 

That  a  religion  truly  useful  will  force  the  people  to 
become  intelligent. 

That  men  do  not  act  consistently  with  their  belief^ 
but  their  personal  advantage. 

That  more  consistency  in  their  determinations  would 
render  the  popish  religion  more  detrimental. 

That  specidative  principles  in  general  have  little  in- 
fluence on  the  conduct  of  men,  who  obev  onlv  the 
laws  of  their  country  and  their  interest. 

That  nothing  belter  proves  the  prodigious  power  of 
legislation  than  the  government  of  the  Jesuits. 

That  it  has  furnished  that  religious  order  with  the 
meaud  of  making  kings  tremble,  and  of  executing  the 
most  atrocious  fntcrprlzes. 

Of  atrocious  en lerprizcs. 

That  these  enterprl/es  may  be  equally  inspired  by 
the  passions  of  gloiy,  ambition  and  fanaticism. 

The  means  of  distinguishing  the  sort  of  passion  that 
commands  them. 

Of  the  time  when  the  interest  of  the  Jesuits  urges 
them  to  great  r rimes. 

^Vhatscct  in  France  can  oppose  their  enterprizes. 

That  Jansenism  alone  is  able  to  destroy  the  Jesuits. 

That  without  the  Jesuits  we  should  never  have 
known  all  the  power  of  legislation. 

That,   to  cairy  it  to    pe:  lection,  it  is  necessary  to 

VOL.  11.  a  a  have. 
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have,  like  St.  Benedict,  a  religious  order  ;  or,  like 
Romulus  or  Penn,  an  empire  or  colony  to  found. 

That  in  every  other  situation  the  legislative  genius, 
constrained  by  manners  and  prejudices  already  esta- 
blished, cannot  soar  sufficiently  high,  nor  dictate  those 
perfect  laws  whose  establishment  would  give  to  nations 
the  greatest  happiness  possible. 

That  to  resolve  the  problem  of  the  public  felici^, 
we  must  previously  know  what  constitutes  the  happi- 
ness of  man. 

SBCTION   VIII. 

In  what  consists  the  happiness  of  individuals,  and 
consequently  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  necessarily 

composed  of  the  happiness  of  all  the  individuals  ? 

ThsLt  to  resolve  ihis  political  problem,  we  must  exa- 
mine if  men  can  be  equally  happy  in  every  condition, 
that  isy  fill  up  all  the  instants  of  their  dciys  in  a  manner 
equally  agreeable. 

Of  the  employment  of  time. 

That  this  employment  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  pro- 
fessions. 

That  if  empires  are  peopled  with  none  but  unfortu- 
nate persons,  it  is  the  effect  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
laus,  and  the  too  unequal  partition  of  riches. 

That  the  people  may  be  made  more  easy,  and  this 
ease  would  moderate  in  them  the  excessive  desire  of 
riches. 

7  Of 
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Of  the  several  moiives  which  at  preseot  justify  that 
desire. 

That  among  these  motives  the  most  powerful  is  the 
fear  of  disgust  or  weariness. 

That  the  malady  of  disgust  is  more  common  and 
cruel  than  is  imagined. 

Of  the  influence  of  disgust  on  the  manners  of  a 
people  and  the  form  of  their  government. 

Of  religion  and  its  ceremonies,  considered  as  a  re- 
medy for  disgust. 

That  the  only  remedies  for  this  evil  are  lively  and 
distinct  sensations. 

Hence  our  love  for  eloquence,  poetry,  and  all  the 
pleasing  arts^  whose  object  is  to  excite  sensations  of 
that  kind. 

Particular  proofs  of  this  truth. 

Of  the  arts  of  amenity  ;  their  impression  on  the 
opulent  idler  ;  they  cannot  free  him  from  disgust. 

That  the  most  opulent  are  in  general  the  most  dis* 
gusted,  because  they  are  passive  in  almost  all  their 
pleasures. 

That  the  passive  pleasures  are  in  general  the  most 
transient  and  most  expensive. 

That  consequently  it  is  the  rich  who  feel  most  for- 
cibly the  want  of  riches. 

That  the  rich  man  would  be  always  moved  without 
the  trouble  of  moving  himself. 
That  he  is  without  motive  to  divest  himsdf  of  idle- 

«  H  «  aessj 
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RecapitoUlion  of  the  MibjecU  treated  of  in  Seetion  IX. 


ness,  from  which  a  moderate  fortune  necessarily  frees 
other  men. 

Of  the  associsition  of  the  ideas  of  happiness  and 
riches  in  our  minds;  that  this  association  is  the  effect 
of  education. 

That  a  different  education  may  produce  a  contrary 
effect. 

That  then,  without  being  equally  rich  and  powerful, 
individuals  may  be,  and  think  themselves,  equally 
happy. 

Of  the  remote  utility  of  these  principles. 

That  once  convinced  of  this  truth,  men  should  no 
longer  regard  evil  as  inherent  hi  the  nature  of  society^ 
but  as  an  accident  occasioned  by  the  imperfection  of 
their  legislation. 

SECTION    IX. 

Of  the  possiUility  of  tracing  out  a  good  plan  of  le- 
gislation. 

Of  lire  obstacles  which  ignorance  opposes  to  its  pub- 
lication. 

Of  the  ridicule  that  is  thrown  on  cverv  new  idea,  and 
every  profound  study  of  morality  and  politics. 

Of  the  hatred  of  ignorance  for  all  reformation. 

Of  thedifticulty  of  making  good  laws. 

Of  the  (list  questions  to  be  aaked  on  this  subject. 

OfrevNards;  that  they  never  corrupt  the  manners, 
of  whatever  kind  they  be,  though  it  were  a  hixury  of 
pleasure. 

2  Of 
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1  ^'    I         '  ■  r 

HecApitalatioa  of  the  suhje«t>  ireaird  uf  in  S^ciiuti  IX. 
,'r         I  ■  -  —1. 

Of  ihe  luxury  of  pleasuies  :  dial  every  pleasure  de* 
creed  as  a  public  acknowleilKmeiit,  cherishes  virtue, 
and  makes  the  laws  respected,  whose  destructioQ  never 
is,  as  some  pretend,  the  effect  of  the  inconstancy  of 
the  human  mind. 

Of  the  true  causes  of  the  changes  that  happen  in  the 
laws  of  nations. 

That  these  changes  proceed  from  the  imperfection 
of  those  laws  themselves,  and  from  the  negligence  of 
administrations,  who  know  not  how  to  restrain  the  am- 
bition of  neighbouring  nations  by  the  terror  of  their 
arms,  nor  that  of  their  fellow-citizens  by  the  sagacity 
of  their  regulations  ;  and  who,  besides  being  edu- 
cated  in  pernicious  prejudices,  favour  an  ignorance 
of  truths  whose  publication  would  secure  the  public 
felicity. 

That  the  publication  of  the  truth  is  never  fatal  but 
to  him  by  whom  it  is  published. 

That  a  knowledge  of  it,  useful  to  nations,  never  mo* 
lests  their  pi^ace. 

That  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  this  assertion  is 
the  slowness  with  which  truth  is  propagated. 

Of  goTernments. 

That  the  happiness  of  the  prince  is  not  annexed  in 
any  government,  as  is  imagined,  to  the  misery  of  the 
people. 

That  we  owe  the  truth  to  mankind. 

That  the  obligation  to  declare  it  supposes  the  free 
use  of  the  means  of  discovering  it. 

2  u  3  That 
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HecapiuOatkni  of  the  Mibjccu  treated  of  in  Section  IX. 


That  when  natioiM  are  deprived  of  this  liberty  tbey 
are  plunged  in  igDorance. 

Of  the  evils  produced  by  an  indifference  to  the 
truth. 

That  the  legislator  is  not,  as  some  pretend,  ever  ob- 
liged to  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  the  present  genera- 
tion to  that  of  future  generations. 

That  such  a  supposition  is  absurd. 

That  men  ought  to  be  the  more  excited  to  the  search 
of  truth  ;  as  being  in  general  indifferent  about  it,  they 
judge  an  opinion  to  be  true  or  false,  merely  as  it  U 
their  interest  to  believe  it  to  be  the  one  or  the  other. 

That  this  interest  will  make  them  deny,  on  occasion^ 
the  truth  of  geometrical  demonstrations. 

That  it  makes  men  esteem  in  themselves  the  cruelty 
thej  detest  in  others. 

That  it  makes  them  respect  crimes. 

That  it  makes  saints. 

That  it  proves  to  great  men  the  superiority  of  their 
species  over  that  of  other  men. 

That  it  causes  vice  to  be  honoured  in  a  protector. 

Tliat  the  interest  of  the  powerful  commands  mort 
imperiously  than  the  truth,  in  general  opinions. 

That  a  secret  interest  has  always  concealed  from 
the  parliaments  the  conformity  of  the  morality  of  the 
Jesuits  with  that  of  popery. 

That  interest  makes  men  daily  deny  this  maxim, 
*'  Do  not  to  others  what  thou  wouldst  not  they  should 
do  unto  thee." 

Thai 
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Recapitulation  of  the  Mbject*  treated  of  in  Section  X. 

That  it  prevents  the  priest^  who  is  an  honest  man, 
from  seeing  the  evils  produced  by  the  Catholic  religion 
and  the  projects  of  a  sect  that  is  intolerant  because  it 
is  ambitious,  and  regicidal  because  it  is  intolerant. 

Of  the  means  employed  by  the  church  to  subject 
nations. 

Of  the  time  when  the  Catholic  church  will  suffer  its 
pretensions  to  lie  dormant. 

Of  the  time  when  it  will  revive  them. 

The  pretensions  of  the  church  proved  by  right. 

The  same  pretensions  proved  by  facts. 

Of  the  means  of  enchaining  ecclesiastical  ambition. 

That  toleration  which  can  alone  restrain  it,  may,  by 
enlightening  the  minds  of  men,  secure  the  tranquillity 
and  happinessof  nations^  whose  characters  are  suscep- 
tible of  all  the  forms  that  the  law,  the  government^  and 
especially  public  education  can  give  them. 

SECTION   X. 

Of  the  power  of  education,  and  the  means  of  giving 
it  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection.  Of  the  obstacles 
to  the  progress  of  this  science. 

Of  the  facility  with  which,  these  obstacles  being 
removed,  the  plan  of  an  excellent  education  might  be 
traced  out. 

Of  education. 

That  it  can  do  every  thing. 

That  princes,  like  private  persons^  are  the  produce 
of  their  instruction. 

S  u  4  Tliat 
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lUcapitalAtion  of  tbesobjecU  treated  of  in  Secuoa  X. 

That  we  caQDf)t  expect  great  princes  without  a 
great  change  in  their  education. 

Of  the  principal  advantages  of  a  public  over  a  pri* 
vate  education. 

A  general  idea  of  the  corporeal  education  of  man. 

Of  the  time  and  situation  in  which  man  is  suscep* 
tible  of  a  moral  education. 

Of  education  relative  to  different  professions. 

Of  the  moral  education  of  man. 

Of  the  obstacles  to  the  perfection  of  this  part  of 
education. 

The  interest  of  the  priest^  the  first  obstacle. 

The  imperfection  of  most  governments^  the  second 
obstacle. 

That  every  important  reformation  in  the  moral  part 
of  education  supposes  a  reformation  in  the  laws  and 
form  of  government. 

That  this  reformation  made,  and  the  obstacles  that 
oppose  ihc  progress  of  instruction  once  removed,  thq 
problem  of  th(*  best  education  possible  will  be  resolved. 

What  [  propose  in  the  four  following  chapters  is  to 
prove  the  analogy  of  my  opinions  with  those  of  Locke. 

To  shew  all  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  princi- 
ple of  corporeal  sensibility. 

To  reply  to  the  reproach  of  materialism  and  impiety. 

To  shew  all  the  absurdity  of  such  accusations,  and 
the  impossibility  of  any  intelligent  moralists  escaping, 
in  this  respect,  the  censures  of  the  ecclesiastics. 

CHAP. 
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Of  thcanalojry  of  iht  author'^  principles  vith  Locke**. 


CHAP.    I. 


OP  THE  ANALOGY  OF  MY  PRINCIPLES  WITH  THOSB 

OF    LOCKE. 

1  HE  understandins^is  nothins^  more  than  theasscm- 
blage  of  our  ideas.  Our  ideas,  says  Locke»  come  to 
us  by  the  senses ;  and  from  this  principie,  as  from 
mine,  it  may  be  concluded  that  our  understanding  is 
nothing  more  than  an  acquisition. 

To  regard  it  as  a  mere  gift  of  nature,  or  the  effect 
of  a  particular  organization,  without  being  able  to 
name  the  organ  by  which  it  is  produced,  is  to  bring 
back  to  philosophy  the  occult  qualities ;  it  is  to  be- 
lieve without  proof,   and  judge  at  a  venture. 

History  and  experience  equally  inform  us  that  the 
understanding  is  independent  of  the  greater  or  less 
acutcness  of  the  senses ;  that  men  of  different  con* 
stitutions  are  susceptible  of  the  same  passions  and  the 
same  ideas. 

The  principles  of  Locke,  far  frotn  contradicting  this 
opinion,  confirm  it ;  they  prove  that  education  makes 
us  what  we  are ;  that  men  the  more  resemble  each 
other  as  their  instructions  are  more  similar ;  and  con« 
sequently  that  a  German  resembles  a  Frenchman  more 
(han  an  Asiatic ;  and  another  German  more  than  a 

Frenchman  ^ 
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Freocfamao  ;  zad,  to  short,  if  the  aoderitaDdii^  of 
Bieo  be  Terj  differeot^  it  is  because  none  of  tfaem  hove 
the  same  edocatioo. 

Such  are  the  facts  on  winch  1  have  composed  thoB 
work ;  1  offer  it  with  more  confidence  to  the  fnUic^ 
as  the  aoalogj  of  mj  principles  with  those  of  Locke 
atsore  me  of  their  troth. 

If  1  were  desiroos  of  courting  the  protection  of  tlie 
theologians,  I  would  add,  that  these  prindples  are  dat 
most  conformable  to  the  ideas  which  a  Christian  oogfat 
to  form  of  the  jostice  of  God. 

In  fact,  if  the  onderstanding,  the  characters^and  pn»- 
sions  of  men  depend  on  the  unequal  perfection  of  their 
organs,  and  each  individual  were  a  different  machine, 
how  couSd  tiKr  juitice  of  hearea,  or  evcm  that  of 
earth,  require  the  tame  effects  from  dissimilar  ma« 
chines  :  Would  God  have  given  the  same  law  to  all, 
without  granting  them  all  the  same  means  of  fulfill* 
ing  ii  r 

If  a  refined  and  delicate  probity  be  that  of  preoefrt, 
and  if  thai  kind  of  precept  frequeotly  suppose  great 
ioUrJli^^ence,  it  follows,  that  all  men  commonly  well  or* 
ganiz/-d,  mu^t  be  endowed  by  the  Divinity  with  an 
cquaJ  aptitude  to  under^tandiog. 

I>.t  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  I  would  main* 
t<:i'i  tue  ifuiii  of  my  principles  by  theological  argu- 
I.  « rji*;  I  do  not  accuse  as  fanatics,  ihove  whose  opi- 
i;  o:i>  on  this  subject  are  different  from  mine:  to 
o'^y^jse  them  with  other  arms  than  those  of  reason, 

would 
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Anmlogy  of  the  aBtbor**  principles  witk  Locke's. 

would  be  to  wound  the  enemy  behind  whom  I  durst 
not  look  in  the  face. 

Experience  and  reason  are  the  only  judges  of  mj 
principles:  were  their  truth  demonstrated^  I  should 
not  conclude  that  these  principles  ought  to  be  imme- 
diately and  universally  adopted.  The  truth  is  always 
propagated  slowly.  The  Hungarians  believed  in  vam- 
pires a  long  time  after  their  non-existence  had  been 
demonstrated.  The  antiquity  of  an  error  renders  it 
for  a  long  time  respectable.  1  therefore  do  not  flatter 
myself  with  seeing  the  common  race  of  men  abandon^ 
for  my  opinions,  those  in  which  they  have  been  edu- 
cated^ and  which  they  respect. 

How  many  are  there  who,  inwardly  convinced  of 
the  fallacy  of  an  opinion,  still  maintain  it,  because  it 
is  generally  believed,  and  because  they  will  not  strug- 
gle against  public  opinion  !  There  are  few  sincere 
lovers  of  the  truth,  few  who  employ  themselves  earn- 
estly in  the  search  after  it,  and  who  embrace  it 
wherever  they  find  it«  The  man  who  would  dare  to 
declare  himself  the  apostle  of  the  truths  must  centre 
all  his  happiness  in  the  possession  of  it. 

Besides,  to  whom  is  it  granted  to  perceive  at  once 
the  truth  of  a  new  opinion  ?  To  a  small  number  of 
young  people,  who  having,  at  their  entering  the  worlds 
no  fixed  ideas,  chuse  the  most  rational.  It  is  for  them 
and  posterity  that  the  philosopher  writes.  The  philo- 
sopher sees  in  the  perspective  of  futurity  the  time 
when  an  opinion  that  is  true,  but  singular  and  little 

known^ 
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knowo,  fbaU  become  the  commoo  and  geoeiai 
nioo.  He  wbo  caooot  enjoy  by  aoticipatioo  the 
logics  of  posterity,  bat  desires  impatieotiy  tbe  glory 
of  the  present  day^fthoold  refrain  from  the  search  alfter 
troth :  it  will  not  offer  itself  to  his  inquiry. 


CHAP.  II. 


OF  THE    IMPORTAIVCE    AMD    EXTBWT  07  THE  Pni!!* 
CIPLE  OP  COEPOREAL  SEHSl  BILITT. 

▼  ▼HAT  is  a  science?  A  series  of  propo§itioDS  which 
all  relate  to  one  general  and  original  principle.  Is  mo- 
rality a  science  r  \es;  if  in  corporeal  sensation  1  have 
discovered  tbe  sole  principle  of  which  all  the  precepts 
of  morality  are  the  necessary  consequences.  It  is  an 
evident  proof  of  the  truth  of  thi^  principle,  that  it 
explains  all  the  modes  of  being  of  mankind,  that  it 
developes  the  causes  of  their  understanding,  their  sta- 
pidity,  their  love,  their  hatred,  their  errors  and  con- 
tradictions. This  principle  ought  to  be  tbe  more  easily 
and  univerdaiiy  adopted,  as  the  existence  of  corporeal 
sensibility  is  a  fact  allowed  bv  all,  as  tbe  idea  of  it  is 
clear,  the  notion  distinct,  the  expression  determinate, 
anr'^  lastly,  as  no  error  can  mix  itself  with  so  simple 

ac  axiom. 

Corporeal 
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Importance  of  the  piinciple  of  corporeal  seniibility. 

Corporeal  sensibility  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
men  as  a  tutelar  angel,  cliarged  to  watch  incessantly 
over  their  preservation.  Let  men  be  happy ;  this  per- 
haps is  the  sole  view  of  nature^  add  the  sole  principle 
of  morality.  When  the  laws  are  good,  private  interest 
will  never  be  destructive  of  that  of  the  public  :  every 
one  will  be  employed  in  pursuing  his  felicity;  every 
one  will  be  fortunate  and  just ;  because  every  one  will 
perceive  that  his  happiness  depends  upon  that  of 
his  neighbour. 

In  numerous  societies  where  the  laws  are  still  imper<* 
feet,  if  the  villain,  the  fanatic,  and  the  tyrant  forget 
their  duty,  let  death  *  strike  the  villain,  the  fanatic, 
the  tyrant,  and  every  enemy  to  the  public  welfare. 

Pleasure  and  pain  are  the  bonds  by  which  private 
interest  may  be  always  united  with  that  of  the  nation : 
they  both  take  their  source  from  corporeal  sensibility. 
The  sciences  of  moralitv  and  le;;islation  cannot  there- 
fore  be  any  thing  else  than  deductions  from  this  simple 
principle:  1  may  also  add,  that  its  developeuient  ex- 
tends even  to  the  several  rules  of  the  arts  of  amenity, 
whose  object,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  to  excite  sen* 
sations  inns;  and  the  more  lively  they  are  (10),  the 
more  beautiful  and  sublime  the  work  they  produce 
will  ajipear. 


♦  Out  author  doubtless  means  tliat  they  should  receive  the  most 
condign  puuijihment ;  but  di'ath,  as  I  have  i  Isewhere  shewn,  is  not 
the  most  condign  punishment  for  atrocious  crimes.    T. 

Corporeal 
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EEtcfit  of  the  principle  of  corporeal  wambiHtj. 


Corporeal  sensibility  is  man  himself,  and  the  prii 
pie  of  all  that  he  prodaces ;  so  that  his  knowledge 
never  extends  beyond  that  of  the  senses  ;  all  that  is 
not  subject  to  them  is  inaccessible  to  his  understanding. 

The  scholastics  however  pretend,  without  their  aid, 
to  penetrate  into  the  intellectual  kingdoms  :  bot  these 
Sisyphi  roll  a  stone  that  will  incessantly  fall  back  upoa 
them.  What  is  the  produce  of  their  vain  decla- 
mations and  eternal  wranglings  ?  What  do  we  find 
in  their  immense  volumes  ?  A  deluge  of  words  extend- 
ed over  a  desert  of  ideas. 

To  what  is  the  science  of  man  reducible  ?  To  two 
sorts  of  knowledge : 

The  one  is  that  of  the  relation  which  objects  have 
to  him  ; 

The  other,  that  of  the  relation  which  objects  have 
to  each  other. 

Now  what  are  these  two  sorts  of  knowledge,  bot  two 
different  developements  of  corporeal  sensibility  *  ? 

My  fellow-citizens  may,  after  this  work,  see  further 
and  better  than  I  do.  I  have  shewn  them  the  principle 
from  which  they  may  deduce  the  laws  that  are  proper 
to   establish  their  happiness.    If  its  novelty  surprise 

♦  If  men  re^d  the  principle  of  corporeal  sffmibility  as  de- 
itructive  of  the  doctrine  taiight  concerning  the  soul,  they  decetrc 
themselves.  If  I  be  sensible,  it  b  because  I  have  a  soul,  a  prin- 
ciple of  life  and  sensation,  to  which  you  may  always  give  what  name 
jott  will. 

them^ 
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RcAeciiont  on  the  objects  of  this  work. 


thein^aDd  they  doubt  its  truth,  let  them  try  to  substi- 
tute for  it,  one  whose  existence  shall  be  as  universally 
acknowledged,  of  which  they  have  as  clear  an  idea, 
and  from  which  they  can  draw  as  great  a  number  of 
consequences.     If  there  be  none  such,  let  them  then 
regard  corporeal  sensibility  as  the  sole  touchstone  bj 
which,   for  the  future,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  each 
proposition  in  morality  and  politics  is  to  be  proved. 
Every  proposition  should  be  reputed  false  that  cannot 
be  deduced  from  this  ajiciom.     Error  is  the  sole  matter 
heterogeneous  to  truth.    For  the  rest,  I  am  not  a  le- 
gislator, and  occupy  but  a  small  space  in  this  universe : 
all  that  I  am  able  to  do  for  my  fellow-citizens  is  to  pre- 
sent them  in  this  work  with  the  sole  principle  of  their 
knowledge.    I  have  doubtless  advanced  nothing  in  this 
book  contrary  to  true  religion  ;  but  I  have  maintained 
the  necessity  of  toleration  :  1  have  shewn  the  dangers 
to  which  the  too  great  power  of  the  priesthood  equally 
exposes  both  prince  and  people ;  I  have  pointed  out 
the  barrier  that  may  be  opposed^to  its  ambition :  I  am 
therefore  in  their  sight  impious  :  but  shall  I  appear  so 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  i 


CHAP. 
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AUvirdity  of  the  mccuh^lkm  oTmjilenalu'n  a»d  impictj. 


CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE   ACCUSATIONS    OF    MATERIALISM   AND  IM'^ 
PIETY,    AND    OF   THEIR    ADSURDIIY. 

A  HE  hatred  of  the  theologians  mav  be  dreaded  at 
Paris  and  Lisbon  ;  but  there  are  countries  where  that 
hatred  is  impotent  ;  where  the  reproach  of  impiet j  is 
no  longer  regarded  ;  where  every  accusation  of  that 
kind  is  become  ridiculous,  and  considered  as  a  vague 
expression  nf  monastic  fury  and  stupidity. 

or  wliat  iin|)i».'iv  moreoviT  can  ihrv  accuse  me  ? 
hnve  in  no  p:irt  of  this  work  denied  the  Trinity,  the 
divinity  of  Jtsi;-:,  the  imrnortalitv  of  the  sou!,  iiie  re- 
?»i:rr'Tti')n  4)t  tlif  (|«M(I,  nur  even  anv  other  aricN'^  of 
the  popi^li  creed:  I  have  not  iherefjrein  any  way  at- 
tacked reii'^i'Mi. 

But  the  Jesuits  have  accused  i!;e  Jan-t-nist-i  ofmn.- 
terijl:>in  ;  ili*  v  uiav  thtrePire  an  \:<-'  n:?  Cif  it  :  be 
it  so;  I  ^luiil  e  nitent  uiysclf  uitli  an-iU;  rine  ihn^m, 
that  th»*y  h-Wf  no  eoniplote  ideti*^  «>:*  :  ..'*.  r  ;  t'la?  :!ifV 
ktjow  not'.iiir^  but  UkIv;  lliat  liie  v.  r«;  t'-ate: i-.i;^l  j-i  as 
obscure  to  iheji  as  to  uie  ;  that  \\*t  .;  <  in  th.s  r-j-'  cct 
etpuilly  ivcnor-in!",  but  lii..:  ih»'y  art-  ii:*  r.    ia'Mri(  i!. 

Every  consistent  boo!^  is  re.:ard«.'.i  /vith  li«.;r<.  rhv 
tile  theologians. 


*i 
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The  CathoUcchorch  desire*  to  be  powerful. 


''  La  raison  a  leurs  yeux  n'cst  jamais  Catholique." 
Reason  is  never  Catholic  in  their  eyes. 

• 

The  hereditary  enemies  of  every  rational  work,  per- 
haps they  will  anathematise  this ;  yet  have  I  said  no 
evil  of  them  that  was  not  absolutely  indispensible.  I 
could  have  written  after  St.  Jerome^  that  the  church  is 
the  whore  of  Babylon  :  I  have  not  done  it.  Where  I 
take  part  against  the  priests^  it  is  in  favour  of  nations 
and  of  sovereigns.  Where  I  plead  the  cause  of  tole- 
ration, it  is  to  prevent  their  T:ommitting  new  crimes. 

But,  they  will  say,  if  toleration  be  established,  if  the 
church  model  its  conduct  after  that  of  Jesus,  under 
what  pretence  can  it  imprison  and  burn  citizens,  assas- 
sinate princes,  &c.  the  church,  then  less  dreaded,  will 
be  less  respected.  Now  what  signifies  the  example 
of  Jesus?  What  the  church  desires  is  to  be  powerful. 
A  proof  of  this 

Is  the  approbation  it  has  given  to  the  morality  of  the 
Jesuits  ; 

The  title  of  Vice-God  granted  to  its  head  ; 

And,  lastly,  the  beliefof  his  infallibility,  in  spite  of  the 
express  declaration  of  scripture,  thai  every  man  is  a  liar. 

Would  the  priest,  without  the  motive  of  ambition, 
have  affirmed  that  the  pope  holds  a  middle  rank  be^ 
tween  God  and  man  ?  Nee  Deu$,  nee  homo,  quia  neuter 
est,  sed  inter  utrumque.  Without  a  similar  motive, 
would  the  pope  have  suffered  himself  to  be  treated  as 
a  deqii-god  ?  Would  he  have  permitted  Stephen  Pa- 
tracenus  to  write,  that  in  the  pope  resided  all  power 

VOL.  II.  2  I  ovev 
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An  t^t^'.t  oi    fo-gfth. 


» 

overall  the   pouers  of  heaven  and  earth  :   Im  papa  cat 
omuh  poie^a^^  *^upra  omnc*  poieUata  (am  cati  qmam  ttrr^, 
AVould  Boniface  Vlll.  id  an   a^>embiv  held   at  Rome 
on  occa»ion  of  the  jubilee,  have  said,  I  am  pope  and 
emj»*-ror,  I  iiavr-  power  over  heaven  and  earth  :  E^go  mim 
p^  Hit  iff  I  df  ij/iperator^  tenrsire  ac  ceUue  imperium.  kahto. 
Would    the  [K^jie  have  apj>roved    the   phrase  in   the 
common  law,   where  h-r  is  called  the  Lord  God  :  Do- 
minus  l}cui  tvMer.     W  tjuld  Nicholas  have  boasted  of 
havjn;;  been  called  God  \s  Constantine:    Canoa  Saih 
rzUenier,     Dist.  [/i.     Would  the  theoloaians  have  de- 
clared,   in  other  canons,   '*  That  the  po|>e  is  as  mi3cfa 
"  above  the  emperor,  as  pure  gold  is  above  base  lead: 
*'  that  tlie  e!iij»eror*   recti\e  their  cuibority  from  the 
'•  p'!"-.  iir  lijv  moon  r^.c'-ivc-  fj-.r  ];::';!  rKin  the    sl-id: 
"  inr-.i  v.ii'   tiiij'.riors   c  o'L^^rqutu:  y   \....  Lcvcr  be   cjr 

lera::  *:.  •i:a'»t  iiii.   -  .i;c  Divjuiiv  li;  l:  ■  j-rt,  revenzefu:. 


•-     :•:*_:  ■•.  *   ••  :■  ■ v;  v   •.  r  •:.  i.  .     v  :^).t.:  :~r  ;  in-  r*:r»c 

<--       ■■^■■-  -      '   ■■'.     ^"^   .-'   :*:    :•.♦  :  .•:.  cii.  -"t  t:.-:   r.-icr  !:::;>. .'i:s 
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The  author  iinticipate<(  the  accnsation  of  impiety. 

and  wrathful  tyrant  ?    would  they  have  heaped  on  God 
all  the  vices  of  men  *  ? 

If  every  mean  of  acqiiirinq:  power  appear  lawful  to 
the  priesthood,  every  obstacle  opposed  to  the  increase 
of  that  power  must  appear  an  impiety;  I  therefore 
am  impious  in  their  eyes.  Now  such  is,  in  certain 
countries,  the  power  of  the  priest  over  the  prince,  that 
the  former  can  at  his  pleasure  irritate  the  lalii  rai^ainst 
those  verv  authors  who  defend  iheriirhis  of  his  crown: 
how  many  devout  souls  moreover  can  thoy  excite  to 
worrv  a  writer ! 

I  have  read  the  story  of  the  rose-coloured  geese  in 
Crebillon  :  and  in  the  world  I  have  alwavs  seen  that 
amiable  and  devout  troop  guitled  by  stupid,  filthy,  and 
iniquitous  monks.  Tht.-  geese  always  think  as  he  does  ; 
they  see  impiety  wherever  he  points  it  out  to  them. 

This  moreover  is  not  the  onlv  reproach  ihev  will 
make  me;  the  slave  and  the  courtier  will  accuse  me  of 
having  spoken  evil  of  arbitrary  power:  1  have  cer- 
tainly painted  it  in  its  true  colours;  but  it  was  from  a 
love  to  the  people,  and  to  princes  themselves.     Every 

*  Few  nations,  say  travellers,  honour  the  devil  umler  his  true 
*name  ;  but  many  hommr  him  uiiJer  tluit  of  Goil.  ^V  hen  a  |hh>- 
ple  adore  a  Being  whose  laws  are  incomprehensible,  a  Bclnirthat 
requiri*sthe  belief  of  what  i<  increilible,  comnuiuds  what  is  iniprai> 
ticable,  punishes  a  weakness  with  eternal  torments,  and  damns  men 
for  not  doing  what  it  is  imiM)Ssible  they  should  dp  ;  it  is  eviiient 
that  such  people,  under  the  name  of  God,  worship  the  devil.  See 
a  treatise  on  False  Religion,  from  which  I  liave  tuken  iliis  ix!s«sige. 

2  I  2  sovereign, 
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of  a  IijBiu4  a»d  arbitrary 


sovereign,  as  history  proves,  is  eitiier  dependent  cmi  an 
army,  if  be  bear  the  scepter  of  arbitrary  power  \  or 
dependent  on  tbe  law,  if  be  command  a  limited  mo- 
narchy. Now  of  these  two  dependencies,  Vrhich  is  the 
most  desirable  for  the  prince  r  In  which  is  his  person 
tbe  least  exposed  ?    The  latter. 

The  laws  govern  a  free  people. 

Denunciations,  force,  and  atrocity  govern  a  people 
of  slaves ;  and  among  tbem  internal  intrigues  and  tbe 
caprice  of  tbe  army  frequently  decide  tbe  life  of  tbe 
monarch. 

I  shall  not  extend  tbis  subject  any  farther. 

In  political  subjects,  a  word  is  sofficieot  to  inform 
mankind  :  it  is  not  so  in  religious  matters :  tbe  ligiit 


f  We  may  dl2tiaguii^  t^io  sort*  of  despo<i«ii  ;  thron^of  pover. 
the  oltier  of  practice :  this  new  diftinctioo  i*  fruitfu]  in  oouse- 
C|UCDc«».  A  prince  is  a  de«pot  io  power,  wljea  by  the  Dumber  of 
his  troops,  and  lije  «T»'J!ity  of  the  fn'mdi  of  the  people,  be  h»  ac- 
quired tbe  power  neor-sary  to  dispo§e  of  twr  pTKPperty,  the  life, 
and  liberty  of  hjs  mbjecu  at  his  pleasure. 

A<  long  a^  a  phiiC  e  doe*-  n<A  uve  liii*  pom er,  if  Jone  2*  Utc  peopl*" 
doDot  suifir,  liiey  ciiijk  i:-r  govemment  good,  and  remain  luxoc- 
cemed. 

Btjt  if  afur  havjjg  irqu'rH  tbe  poverto  hnrt,  the  prince  ptrt 
it  in  :.ractJce,  and  depn\e  ilie  p«^le  of  tlieir  propertie«>,  they  are 
tlien  irrilaned,  they  would  tLrrw  off  the  yok^  that  gallv  then*: ; 
but  it  i«^  too  luif :  it  t*>  a!  1  be  binh  of  iliat  unlimited  power  that  the 
erih  U.e>  fed  >boti]d  hare  beta  Aij^ed. 

oT 
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The  nunds  of  the  deroat  are  shot  afminst  instracUon. 

of  reasou  rarely  enters  the  dwellings  of  the  devout^* 
They  may  hereafter^  when  better  instructed^  at  last  ac* 
knowledge  that  there  is  no  work  exempt  from  the  ac- 
cusation of  impiety. 


*  AbcHiloIa,  the  most  fiunous  of  the  Arabic  poets,  had  noopinioii 
of  the  di:H:emment  of  devoteesy  The  following  b  a  translatioD  of 
some  of  his  stanzas. 

Issa  is  come ;   he  lias  abolished  the  laws  of  Maussai. 

Maliomet  has  followed  him  ;  he  introduced  prayers  ^\e  times 
each  day. 

His  followers  pretend  that  no  other  prophet  will  come. 

They  employ  themselves  in  useless  pra}'ers  from  momiag  to 
night. 

Tell  me  now,  since  you  have  lived  under  one  of  these  law% 
have  you  enjoyed  more  sun  and  moon  ? 

If  you  answer  me  impertinently,  I  shall  lift  up  my  voice  against 
you  ;  but  if  you  speak  sincerely,  I  sliall  continue  to  speak  quite 
gently. 

The  Christians  in  their  pursuits  wander  here  and  there,  and  the 
Mussulmans  are  quite  out  of  their  way. 

The  Jews  are  nothing  more  than  mummies ;  and  the  magi  of 
Persia  are  mere  dreamers. 

The  world  is  divided  into  two  classes  of  men  * 

The  one  have  understanding,  but  no  rel^on. 

The  other  have,  religion  but  no  understanding. 


«  I  9  CHAP. 
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The  intelligent  moralist  cannot  escape  the  censare  of  the  charch. 


CHAP.  IV. 


OF  THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  FOR  ANY  INTELLIGENT  MO- 
RALIST TO  ESCAPE  ECCLESIASTICAL  CENSURES. 

▼Vhbn  a  man  defends  the  rights  of  the  people,  he 
injures  the  interest  of  the  church,  which  seeks  a  pre- 
tence to  accuse  him,  and  such  pretence  it  always  finds. 

The  scriptures  are  the  book  of  God,  and  their  di- 
vers interpretations  form  the  different  sects  of  Chris- 
tians: it  is  therefore  on  the  scriptures  that  the  heresies 
are  founded. 

Jesus  favoured  that  of  the  Arians,  when  he  said, 
*'  My  father  is  greater  than  I."  Ji?sus  changed  all  our 
ideas  of  the  Divinity,  when  he  seemed  to  regard  him 
as  the  author  of  evil,  and  said  in  his  prayer,  "  Lead 
**  us  not  into  temptation/'  Now  if  in  the  Lord's 
prayer  itself  we  meet  with  so  extraordinary  a  propo- 
sition, in  what  human  work  may  not  monastic  haired 
and  malice  discover  heresy  ?  If  we  write  in  favour  of 
humaniiy,  the  sacerdotal  interest  becomes  offended, 
and  then  we  may  cry  out  with  the  prophet,  \^  Deliver 
"  my  work  from  iniquitous  lips,  and  from  a  deceitful 
^  tongue  *."     If  therefore    thev   should  deduce  from 


*  How  many  llieological  libels  liavc  been  publibJied  against  the 

this 
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Iin|MOU^  conM»iiioiicr*  may  be  t1r.i\iii  iiom  ^M'nuiiit-.il  imoi'.-'-iIumj* 


this  work  some  apparently  wiekeil  coiu'lusions,  1  sluuiKI 
not  bo  surprisoil.  Wliat  God  has  not  i!ono  in  the 
scriptnros,  I  have  certainly  nol  ilone  in  tliis  hook;  I 
have  noi  that  absurd  and  blasphemous  pride.  A\  hat 
proposition  is  there  in  geometry  iisc  It"  tVom  which,  on 
occasion,  some  absurd  and  even  impious  consixjuenee 
mav  not  be  deduced  : 

A  mathematical  point,  for  examplr.  has  not  aceord- 
iftg  to  geometricians,  eitlier  lengtli,  bu-adth,  or  depth: 
now  if  a  line  be  composed  of  a  ceriain  number  of 
points  ;  a  suriace  of  a  ceriain  number  of  lines  ;  a  eulie 
of  a  certain  number  of  surt'acrs;  and  if  a  pc»ini  has 
no  parts,  there  cannot  exist  either  iini'S,  sui faces  or 
cubes,  bodie**,  or  sensible  objects  ;  tliere  can  be  no 
palaces  that  contain  libraries,  or  any  books  i!iat  con- 
lain  scriptures  and  revelaiii^i'^. 

If  such  Ih^  the  immeiliate  eonsei]r.enee  of  the  defini- 
tion of  a  mathematical  point,  what  biH«k  can  be  se- 
cure from  the  reproach  of  impiety  :     i  he   sy>iem  of 


Tn\uWo  on  llu'  Miiul!  ^Vh.:t  \\.;<  tho  ;'.nb.M*<  i  r  ii.o  ?  Tlu' %'.;>- 
coviTini;  ilu' stvn'i  of  iho  liiiirch,  vh.irl^  i^m^  ^i^  is,  lU'tvMi.i;  in  un- 
kind, in  onior  to  ilrau  ironi  ll*.rni  tin*  n^M  inni)  .  n^!  mot  rv^ 
sprt'l  j'H>sNil>le.  Sonif  luMu*>t  pnoM>  ^irl  n»!ru  ll'...i  wirk,  hut  llioir 
numlvr  \va< loo  small ;  ilu»\  had  not  ,\  m..iori\  ol  vo.»  i>  ..nu  nir 
tho  i!tTj;\  :  it  ua'j,  abovo  all,  liio  .in  hi*>:.i»p  \*i  Par  >  wJ.o  \  rm'tl 
tho  SoriHM\no  U^  tIm*  .ii:ai;>l  iho  hook  tin  !iu' M  ii«i,  wii  iii  ih.  y 
did  nol  uiidoiMand  :  il  \\asll\o  propl.ti  lv.l.«=in.  wlu  ,  ii  i  rnun  on 
his  ;is<,  prt*^>od  forward  \^iihoui  lurcciviu^  iho  >piriior  ..s.crl  t.iut 
•pposcti  hiiii. 

2, 1  1  grace 
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Charily  recoanneiMlcd  by  the  dcrfy. 

n.  '  J  -  -     - 

t 

grace  itselFis  not  exempt.  The  theologians  then  main« 
tain,  at  the  same  time,  that  inequality  of  being  just, 
God  grants  a  sufficient  grace  to  all,  and  yet  that  this 
sufficient  grace  will  not  suffice.  What  an  absurd  and 
impious  contradiction ! 

In  matters  of  religion,  consequences  ought  never  to 
be  inferred  from  principle.  A  man  is  not  an  infidel, 
¥fhen  he  does  not  formally  and  positively  deny  some 
article  of  faith.  • 

If  the  monks  and  the  priests  will  deign,  like  true 
Christians,  to  interpret  charitably,  such  passages  as 
ipay  chance  to  slip  into  a  philosophic  work,  they  wiU 
find  nothing  that  is  not  orthodox. 

In  this  work  1  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  toleratioq, 
and  consequently  of  humanity  :  but  is  a  man  an  atheist 
because  he  is  humane  ? 

If  I  would  have  paid  less  regard  to  reason  perhaps, 
after  the  example  of  the  Jansenists,  I  should  have  sub- 
mitted this  work  to  the  decision  of  the  first  council, 
and  have  begged  the  readers  to  have  seen  with  their 
eyes,  and  have  judged  with  their  reason.  Of  this  I 
can  assure  the  reader,  that  in  composing  this  book, 
my  object  has  been  to  secure  the  happiness  of  nations, 
and  the  livt>s  of  sovereigns.  If  I  have  wounded  eccle* 
siastical  pride,  it  was  because,  like  Lucian,  ''  I  better 
^  likt'd  to  displease  in  speaking  the  truth,  than  to 
•  please  by  relating  fables.*' 

1  hough  some  errors  should  be  discovered  in  this 
work,  I  shall  always  bear  myself  this  testimony,  that 

I  have 
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Oblirion  is  &  viAcirtit  paablincat  for  error. 


I  have  no?  at  least  iDientionally  erred,  but  have  said 
what  I  thought  true  and  useful  to  individuals,  and  to 
nations.  Who  then  can  l>e  mv  enemv?  and  who  will 
rise  up  ajB^ainst  me  ?  Thev  alone  who  hate  the  truth* 
and  wish  ill  to  their  i*ountry.  For  the  rest,  if  the  pa- 
pist calumniate  ine,  I  shall  cry  with  the  prophet,  *'  Lei 
^  theui  curse  me,  but  do  thou  Lord  bless  me.^ 

A\*hat  1  have  in  particular  to  inform  the  clergy  of 
France  is,  thai  their  immoderate  and  ridiculous  hiry 
against  letters,  renders  them  suspected  and  odious  to 
Europe.  A  man  writes  a  lH>ok,  that  book  is  full  of 
tru<hs  or  errors.  In  the  first  case,  whv  under  the 
name  of  the  author,  (>ersect;te  truth  itself:  In  the 
other  case,  ^hy  punish  in  a  writer,  errors  that  are 
evidently  invo  untary  ?  Whoever  does  not  write  for 
hire,  or  to  please  a  party,  can  propose  to  himself  no* 
thing  but  glory  as  the  reward  of  his  labours.  Now 
glory  is  always  attached  to  the  truth  :  if  by  searching 
after  it  I  fall  into  an  error,  the  oblivion  in  which  my 
Dane  and  my  work  will  be  plunged  will  be  my  punish* 
ment,  and  the  onlv  punishment  I  shall  deserve.  If 
men  would  have  death  to  be  the  punishment  of  a  da* 
bious  or  false  judgment,  what  writer  could  be  secure 
of  his  life  ?  and  who  shall  throw  the  first  stone  ?  What 
do  the  priests  propose  by  requiring  the  punishment  of 
an  author  r  If  they  pursue  an  erri>r  with  fire  and 
sword,  they  give  it  credit.  If  they  pursue  a  truth 
with  the  same  rancour,  they  render  its  propagation 
more  rapid.  What  has  the  conduct  of  the  Popish 
I  clergy 
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KeceMity  of  oioderalioa  m  the  cirrfy. 


clergy  hitherto  proved  r  Merely  that  they  ha%*e  beeo^ 
and  always  will  be,  persecutors  of  the  iroth.  More 
moderation  would  doubtless  become  them  better.  Mo- 
deration is  at  all  times  decent ;  but  it  is  even  neces- 
sary in  an  age  when  cruelty  irritates  the  minds  of  men, 
b«t  does  not  subject  them. 


Virtus  mom  tcrrita  momUris* 


NOTES. 
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NOUS  ON   srcilox   X. 


NOTES. 


1.  (Page  410.)  A  o  what  may  iho  science  of  eduoaiion  be  rc- 
duceil  ?  To  llie  mean^i  of  com|>eHing  m.uikiiul  lo  acijuire  those 
virtues  and  talents  \ihich  we  reijuire  in  Uiom.  Is  lliereany  thing 
in^x^sible  to  inlucation  ?    No. 

Di>»s  a  child  of  the  village  fe,ir  sj^ectres.  and  you  would  dispel 
that  fear  in  him  r  Leave  him  in  a  wixnl,  w  ith  the  juihs  of  which  he 
is  acquainted  ;  follow  him  without  his  perceiving  it,  and  let  him 
retuni  to  the  house  alone.  After  three  or  four  walks  he  will  see 
no  more  sixxnns  in  the  wood  ;  he  w  ill  have  acviuin*d  by  habit 
and  necessity  all  the  courage  with  whicli  they  inxpu\»  young 
peasants. 

C.  (p.  41 1.^  If  panMils  were  to  intere<t  thems^'lves  ns  w;:rmly  as 
they  pretend,  in  the  eilucation  ot  their  children,  they  wouKl  cer* 
tainlv  take  mon*  con' of  them.  Whom  would  tliey  chuse  for 
nurses?  Women,  who  being  previously  dixcsted,  b\  intelligent 
persons,  of  their  ridicuUni'«  tales  and  maxinis.  would  be  ijualiiied 
to  comvt  the  faults  of  the  most  tender  infancy.  PanntN  w iHild 
take  care  that  their  sons,  after  being  attendeil,  tdl  ^ix  year^  old,  by 
vomen,  should  then  enter  the  houses  of  pub  lie  in>tnici:on,  where, 
far  from  the  dis>ijutio!is  of  the  worUl,  they  should  remain  till  se- 
venitvn  or  eij:I»teen  ve:\rs  oKl  ;  that  is,  till  the  time  thev  enter  the 
world,  and  there  receive  the  eilucation  of  men  :  an  iMucation 
doubtli'ss  the  m^^st  important,  but  entirely  depemleni  on  ihesiK'i- 
eties they  fnH]uent.  the  situations  in  which  they  aix*  placed,  and 
thetbrm  of  covernmcni  umUr  which  thev  live. 

3.  (p.  414.)  If  violent  exercises  fortify  not  only  tlie  body,  but 

also 
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alio  the  temperament,  it  b  perhaps  because  they  retard  in  man  the 
prematnre  gratification  of  certain  pleasures. 

It  is  not  tlie  reproaches  of  a  mother,  or  the  sermons  of  a  cuiate, 
but  £itigue  alone  that  can  damp  the  fierce  desires  of  youth. 

The  more  a  young  man  perspires,  the  more  animal  spirits  be 
exhausts  in  the  exercises  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  the  less  his 
imagination  will  be  heated,  the  less  inclination  be  will  hare  to 
love. 

Perhaps  the  excessive  love  of  women  in  Asia,  u  the  effect  of  t|i^ 
idleness  of  body  and  mind  with  those  people.  It  is  certain,  that 
in  Canada,  the  savage,  daily  exhausted  by  hunting  and  fishing  is  in 
general  little  sensible  to  pleasure.  The  tardy  love  of  woaien 
imong  the  ancient  Germans  was  doubtless  the  effect  of  the  same 
cause.  M.  Rousseau,  p.  144.  vol.  iii.  of  Emilius,  highly  extob 
the  continence  of  that  people,  and  regards  it  as  the  cause  of  their 
valour.  I  make,  as  well  as  M.  Rousseau,  great  account  of  conti- 
Hence  ;  but  I  do  not  agree  \iith  liim  tliat  it  is  the  mother  of 
courage. 

Fable  and  history  mform  us  that  Hercules,  Theseus,  Achillea. 
Alexander,  Mahomet,  Henry  IV.  marshal  Saxe,  &c.  were  brave, 
but  not  cha>te.  Among  the  monks  tliere  are  some  who  are  very 
chaste,  but  few  that  are  brave. 

When  speaking  of  the  love  of  women  and  the  Socratic  love,  the 
vise  Plutarch  exam'uies  which  of  them  nio»t  excites  men  to  great 
actions,  and  mentions  on  the  subject  the  ancient  heroes ;  he  is 
clearly  of  a  different  op'mion  from  M.  Rouleau.  We  may  then 
conclude,  after  Plutarch  and  historA*,  tliat  courage  is  not  the  ne- 
ccssar)'  consequence  of  chastity. 

To  conclude,  I  do  not  prcsene  less  respect  for  this  virtue  than 
that  which  many  people  also  have  for  a  chastity  of  ideas  very  dif- 
ferent. Notlilng  is  more  imprudent  in  the  eyes  of  a  Maliometan 
woman  than  to  <ee  a  German,  Italian,  or  French  woman  going  to 
ker  devotion  w  ith  a  bare  face. 

4.  (p.  4*i6.)  There  have  been,  it  is  said,  people  who  have  had 

their 
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their  property  in  commoD ;  and  there  are  some  who  highly  extol 
this  community  of  property :  there  are  no  happy  people,  they  say, 
but  those  without  property.  They  cite  for  example  the  Scythi* 
ans»  and  Tartars,  and  Spartans. 

With  regard  to  the  Scythians  and  Tartars,  they  al^-ays  presenred 
the  property  of  their  cattle,  and  in  that  property  consisted  all  their 
weahh.  As  to  the  Spartans,  we  know  they  had  slaves,  and  that 
each  of  them  possessed  one  of  the  39000  portions  of  land  that  com- 
posed the  territory  of  Lacedxmon  or  Laconia :  the  Spartans 
therefore  had  property. 

However  virtuous  they  may  have  been,  history  infonns  us  that, 
like  other  men,  the  Lacedaemonians  would  reap  without  sowing, 
and  that  they  consequently  obliged  the  Helotes  to  cultivate  their 
grounds.  Those  Helotes  were  the  negroes  of  the  republic :  they 
fertilised  the  earth.  Hence  the  want  of  slaves,  and  perhaps  the 
necessity  of  vrar. 

We  therefore  see,  even  by  the  Lacodxmonian  form  of  govern* 
ment,  that  the  firee  part  of  the  inhabitants  could  not  be  happy  but 
at  the  expence  of  the  others ;  and  that  the  pretended  community 
of  property  among  the  Spartans,  could  not,  whatever  some  pretend, 
operate  the  miracle  of  universal  felicity. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Jesuits,  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay 
cultivated  the  land  in  common,  and  with  their  own  hands.  Were 
they  the  more  happy  >  I  doubt  it ;  and  the  indifference  with  which 
they  received  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  order  justifies 
thb  doubt.  These  people,  without  property,  were  without  energy, 
and  without  emulation.  But  could  not  the  hope  of  glory  and  im- 
portance animate  tlieir  minds  ?  No  :  glory  and  importance  are 
among  the  means  of  acquiring  real  pleasures.  Now  what  plea- 
sure, in  those  countries,  could  one  enjoy  more  than  another  ? 

When  we  consider  the  kind,  and  the  small  number  of  societies 
in  which  the  community  of  propertv  has  been  practised,  we  must 
always  suppose  that  some  secret  obstacles  obstruct  the  formation  at 
wfU  as  the  happiness  of  such  societies.    To  form  a  just  judgment 

OR 
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oo  tlri»  qutrsti  >D,  we  should  ex^miiit,  wtih  the  utmost  atxention,  if 
tJie  exlvtr^ijce  of  such  a  soc.ei\  be  equally  possible  Jm  e\ery  sititt- 
tion,  and  to  this  end  consider  it, 

1.  In  an  Island. 

2.  In  a  countT)'  divided  by  vastdesarts,  and  surrounded  by  im- 
mense forestry  whose  conquest  for  that  reason  would  be  equal}y 
didicult  and  undesirable. 

3.  In  a  country  \*here  the  inhabitants,  wandering  like  the  Tartars 
with  their  herds,  can  always  escape  the  pur>uit  of  an  enemy. 

4.  In  a  c^^nntry  covered  with  cities,  and  surrounded  by  powerful 
nations ;  and  see,  in  the  last  place,  if  in  tliis  situation  (doubtless 
the  most  common)  this  society  can  preserve  that  degree  of  emula- 
tion, understanding,  and  courage,  necessar}-  to  resist  a  people  who 
are  proprietors,  learned  and  intelligent. 

I  sliall  not  further  invctstigate  a  question  whose  truth  or  £sd]acy 
the  h^:s  aiT<*cts  my  subject :  as  wherever  the  community  of  goods 
is  not  established,  [)roperty  ought  to  be  sacred. 

5.  (p.  430.)  Is  the  right  of  bequeathing  property  by  will  useful 
or  detrimental  to  society  ?  Tliis  is  a  problem  not  yet  resolved. 
This  ri^fjit,  say  some,  is  a  right  of  property  of  which  a  citizen 
cannot  be  legally  deprived.  Every  man,  say  others,  has  during 
his  life,  the  right  of  disposing  of  his  property  at  his  pleasure  ;  but 
at  his  death  he  ceases  to  be  a  proprietor.  The  dead  have  nothing. 
The  right  of  transferring  his  property  to  this  or  that  person  may 
have  been  conferred  on  him  by  law.  Now  supposing  this  right  to 
occasion  an  infinity  of  legislations,  and  that  all  things  considered,  it 
was  found  more  detrimental  than  useful  to  society,  who  can  deny- 
that  society  the  right  of  changing  a  law  which  it  finds  mischievous. 

6.  (ibid.)  The  will  of  man  is  vagrant,  say  the  laws,  and  yet 
those  laws  ordain  the  indissolubility  of  marriage.  What  contra- 
diction !  and  what  follows  from  it  ?  The  misery  of  a  great  number 
of  married  people.  Now  misery  begets  hatred  between  them,  and 
hatred  frequently  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  But  what  gave  oc- 
casion 
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casiou  to  the  indissolubiliiy    of  marriage  ?  The  profession  of  tlic 
husbandmen,  which  was  exercised  by  the  lirsl  of  mankind. 

In  this  stale,  ihe  daily  and  reciprocal  assistance  w  hich  the  mar* 
ricil  rei]uired  of  each  other,  lightened  the  yoke  of  marriage. 
AVhile  the  husband  tilled  the  hehl,  the  wife  fed  the  poultry,  led 
die  cattle  to  water  sheared  the  sheep,  prt»pared  tlie  dinner  of  her 
husband,  children,  and  domi^stics  ;  the  man  and  wife  thus  occu- 
pied with  the  same  object,  that  is,  the  improvement  of  their  land, 
were  seldom  together,  and  consequently  free  from  a  disgust  of 
each  other:  it  therefore  is  not  w  onderful  that  the  husband  and 
wife  being  always  in  action,  and  always  nectssary  to  each  oilier, 
should  sometimes  be  even  fond  of  their  indissoluble  contract. 

If  it  be  not  the  same  with  the  priest,  the  soldier,  and  the  magis* 
tnite,  it  is  because  in  llit^se  professions  the  husband  and  wife  are 
less  necessary  to  each  other.  In  fact,  of  wliat  use  can  a  wife  be 
to  a  husband  in  the  functions  of  a  mufti,  a  visir,  a  cadi,  $cc,  ?  A 
iNtifc  with  them  is  nothing  more  tluin  an  art'k'le  of  luxury*  and  plea* 
sun*.  Such  are  the  cau>es  tliat  among  diiVerent  nations  have  mo- 
dided  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  an  intinitv  of  dirten»nt  man- 

m 

ners.  There  are  countries  where  men  have  many  wives  and  manv 
concubines  ;  in  otli^  countries  tliey  do  not  marry  till  after  tlirec 
or  four  years  of  trial ;  and  then*  are  other  countries  where  women 
are  in  common,  or  where  the  union  of  man  and  wife  does  not  last 
longer  than  they  love  eacli  other  :  now  let  us  suppose  that  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  form  of  marriage,  the  legi>lature,  freed 
firom  the  tyranny  of  prejudices,  and  custom,  should  propose  for 
its  sole  object  the  public  good,  and  the  greatest  liappiness  of  the 
man  and  wife;  and  not  content  with  promoting  divorces,  should 
investigate  the  means  of  nMulering  the  conjug-al  union  the  most 
delicious  pi>ssible  ;  thesi*  nieans  found,  the  form  of  marriage 
would  become  invariable  :  lor  no  one  can  have  a  right  tosul>-ti- 
tute  less  beneficial  for  more  beneficial  laws,  to  diminish  the  sum 
of  the  national  happiness,  or  even  to  oppose  the  complainis  of  in- 
dividuals, when  their  pleasures  are  not  incompatible  with  the  han- 
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pincss  of  the  majority.  But  whence  comes  it  that  this  important 
problem  has  not  yet  been  resolved  ?  Because  nations  being  ob- 
stinately attached  to  their  customs,  will  not  change  them  but 
when  forced  to  it  by  absolute  necessity.  Now,  however  bad  the 
present  fonn  of  marriage  may  he,  yet  societies  subsist,  though 
tliey  subsist  less  happily,  and  the  idleness  of  legislatures  rests  con- 
tented. 

7.  (p.  432.)  The  want  of  the  social  virtues  may  be  perceived 
even  by  childhood  itself.  Would  we  deeply  engrave  in  the  me- 
mory of  a  child  the  principles  of  justice  ;  let  a  tribunal  be  erected 
for  that  purpose  in  every  college,  where  the  children  themselves 
may  judge  the  differences  that  arise  between  them  ;  let  the  sen* 
fences  of  this  little  tribunal  be  carried  by  appeal  before  the  master, 
and  by  him  be  corrected  or  confirmed,  according  as  they  are  just 
or  unjust.  Let  him  be  employed  to  commit  such  injuries  or  of- 
fences against  the  pupils  as  will  be  difficult  to  be  proved  and  will 
oblige  the  plaintiff  to  reflect  on  his  cause  in  order  to  support  it, 
and  the  tribunal  of  children  to  reflect  in  order  to  judge  itproperlv. 

The  pupils  by  this  method  being  obliged  to  reflect  perpetually 
on  the  precepts  of  justice  will  soon  acquire  clear  ideas  of  it.  It 
was  by  a  method  nearly  similar  to  thistliat  M.  Rousseau  gave  to 
his  Eniilius  the  first  notions  of  property.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ingenious  than  this  method,  and  yet  it  is  neglecled.  Had  M.  Rous- 
seau made  this  discovery  only,  I  should  have  numbered  him  among 
the  benefactors  of  humanity,  and  have  willingly  erected  to  him 
the  statue  he  demands. 

Suflicient  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  forming  the  judgment  of 
children.  When  we  have  charged  their  memory  with  an  infinity 
of  little  facts,  we  are  satisfied.  What  follows  f  The  child  is  a 
prodigy  of  loquacity,  and  the  man  a  prodigy  of  nonsense. 

To  form  the  judgment  of  a  pupil,  what  should  be  done  !  Make 
1/un  first  reason  on  what  roncerus  him  personally.  As  his  under- 
standing expands  he  should  be  made  to  apply  it  to  more  impor- 
taut  objects     For  tliis  purpose,  the  plan  of  the  laws  and  customs 
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€f  diflfefOiCpec^  shoiikibel^bdbreliim;  he  thooldbeinaidc 
to  judge  of  die  sagtdty  and  tbe  folly  of  those  cvstcms  and  bmt 
awiatlaitniade  to  weig^  their  perfection  or  irapcriectioa  by  thtt 
Waoeofihe  greater  happines  and  greatest  interest  of  a  republic 
Itii  by  mediliiting  on  the  principle  of  national  utility  tint  a  chfld 
ae()utresjuit  and  general  ideas  of  morality  ;  hismind  moreoTer 
being  exercised  by  these  grand  objects  becomes  more  adapted  to 
every  sort  of  study. 

Therooree»y  applscation  beoomesy  the  more  force  the  mind 
•oqoires.  A  child  cannot  be  too  early  accustomed  to  the  fatigue  oC 
attention  ;  end  to  make  him  contract  tlie  habit  of  it,  we  should* 
^haterer  M.  Rousseau  may  say»  soir.ctl./.es  h27e  recourse  to  fear* 
It  is  by  jnst  and  severe  mc;:ters  t::at  the  best  schoLxs  ere  in  general 
fenned.  The  diild,  like  themzc,  is  mcvcd  only  by  th?  hope  of 
and  the  fear  of  -am.  If  the  dull  be  yet  sensible  to  plen- 
ty unsusceptible  of  the  ]o'*e  cf  z^or;,  .  :.i  TTilbcut  emulation  ; 
it  b  the  fear  of  punisamcct  done  tb?.  cm  fix  his  r,ttention.  Fear 
Is  in  public  education,  a  resource  to  vrhich  mccters  are  indispen* 
sibly  ol>liged  to  recur,  but  v;hich  tluy  c;?^ht  to  nun£ge  with  pru* 


8.  (p.  449.)  Under  CTery  gCTCTi^iaent  r:!:ersl  Jannotbehappy 
bat  by  the  misery  of  ctheis,  I  :ui:'l  be -rretched.  There  is  no  re- 
■Mdy  for  thb  evil  but  by  sl  r:f:xi'^*Ien  in  the  government.  But 
what  means  are  thci^  to  n'Xrie  tl*e  peopis  consent  to  this  refor> 
aMtion»and  arknov*I:d^  ll.e  m!q*ji:y  of  their  laws?  How  can 
yon  make  the  bVinc  see  ?  Men  ir.::y  indeed  lie  inrtnicted  by 
books;  but  the  gre2'.estp.i  of  them  do  not  read:  theymayabo 
be  informed  by  prsa:>ir.^  but  the  people  in  power  forbid  preach- 
ing against  vices  which  they  L-jg Jie  to  be  advantageous  to  them* 
achrcs.  The  difficulty  of  icslnxcting  the  people  in  their  real  inte- 
rcstf  feom  the  opposition  of  govemroents  to  every  wiie  reforma- 
lion  most  therefore  etermse  their  erron. 

9.  Cdiid.)  If  the  sbidy  of  the  Latin  languages  were  as  highly 
nsefol  as  perinps  it  is  imignificant,  and  we  would,  in  the  1 
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pomMitf  engrave  all  its  wordt  in  the  mmd  of  a  child*  whalt  thonld 
be  done?  Pbre  him  among  people  who  speak  nothing  but 
Latin.  If  a  mariner,  caft  bj  a  tempeston  an  itlaod,  of  vImmc  lan- 
guage he  if  ignorant,  learm  to  speak  it  soon,  it  is  becaose  he  haa 
fnnt  and  necfmkkj  §t>r  masters.  Nov  if  a  child  be  placed  as 
neatly  as  ma j  be  in  the  tame  circumftaoces,  he  vill  learn  more 
Lalio  in  two  jcars,  than  he  will  learn  at  college  in  ten. 

10.  (p  477.)  Why  in  poetry  does  the  beautiful  in  sentiment 
'mages  itrike  more  genenll  j  than  the  beautiliil  in  ideas  ? 
men  have  smsiftNlity  before  thcj  have  ditcemment ;  that  is,  they 
receive  tenntioDi  bdiare  tbej  compare  them  with  each  other. 
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